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If INSAT is the source of 
inexhaustible information. 
Children's Knowledge Bank 
is the source of immense 
knowledge. 




Children’s 

Knowledge Bank 

Vol. I. II. Ill & IV 

So often you’ve wondered about the beautiful 
world around you—world which evokes your 
curiosity, fascinates you. You want to know 
about it, delve deeper into things. Your text¬ 
books are not enough—teachers no 
encyclopedias. 

Then from where are you to get answers to 
these ‘Hows' and ‘Whys—about people and 
things, sports and science, stars and planets? 

Mow fortunately there is a way out. Mow you 
needn’t wander in a blind alley. 

Children's Knowledge Bank leads you by light-with 
answers to queries such as 

* mow does a prism produce rainhuw roioj's? r'-' jtt 

* Why is seawater salt/? / pW *5 '* 

* What 15 Solar System? / 3 SF ; I 

* What are hormones? / '' 

- Why does iron qet rusty’ / 

* Why do tears come out while w'-poinr;'’ / 

* How dopaoot and myna speak like -i' I 

* Why do children cry so much 7 / - 

* Who were our ancestors’ MlCSSSS!! 

* Whai is Hying Sam or? ww 

* Why everyone lias a different voire’ * . , , 

* When did Cncket 5*art? Approximately 

* Why 00 we get dreams’ 200 questions in each volume 

* When did pla'ps aoiear on wth’ All illustrated articles 
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24 COLOUR COMIC-BOOKS IN ENGLISH & HINDI IN 
TWO DELUXE BOUND GOLD EMBOSSED VOLUMES. 


Volurn* 1 


1. Jai Bharat gg 

2. Chandrahas K 

3. Bahadur Shah Jafar ■ 

4. Dhruv Tara ■ 

5. Devil’s Web 1 

6. Chaupatanand 1 

7. Munshi Tota Ram 1 

in Heaven ] 

8. The Sea Monster 

9. The Gallants of Chittor 

10. Junior James Bond- 
The Death Trap 

11 . The Talking Tree 

12. Junior James Bond- 
The Traitors 
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I EACH SET \ 
OF 12 BOOKS IN 
DELUXE BINDING 
Rs. 40/- 

Instead of Rs.jHtf- 


save 

Rs. 15/33 


Volume 2 


1. Space Star- 

The Mysterious Planet 

2. Black Cat 

3. Nawab Latpat 

4 Junior James Bond- 
Back to the Jail 

5. The Wicked Minister 

6. Wisdom of a Prince 

7. The Serpent Girl 

8.. Space Star- Space City 

9. The Silver Mountain 

10. Madari Lal- 

The Leader of the Heaven 

11. Hunt for the Will 

12. Space Star- 
Smuggling in Space 


^Please rush me Volume I and/or II of the* 
I Chitra Bharati Comics in Hmdi/English | 
| plus the FREE multi * colour TABLE | 
|CALENDAR at a Concessional post-free | 
5 Rate of Rs.40/Rs. 75 only| (instead of I 

I normal price of Rs. 55/108 including J 
I cost of binding and postage) * 

| Name---... Signature- 

| Address. _ 


M.O. Receipt / Bank Draft No..... . 

Amount_Date_enclosed. 


S. CHAND AND 
COMPANY LTD s 

Ram Nagar. New Delhi-110055. 

Phone : 517051-52 
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NEW DELHI 11000? Ph 264428 
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Bangalore-Bombay-Calcutta-Cochm-Hyderabad 
Jalandhar - Lucknow-Madras-Nagpur-Patna 


ATTRACTIVE TRADE TERMS FOR AGENTS 
Write for city Agency. In the event of any 
difficulty, please contact Commercial 
Manager. S.L. JAISWAL at Phone : 517051 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

I was pleasantly surprised to see the 
cover picture of January. Paintings have a 
unique charm of their own, which I find 
more appealing than photographs. I am 
sure my friends all over will agree with me. 
The issue was lively, with Perky as perky 
as ever. “Merry Xmas for Gino” was really 
heart-warming. All in all. the issue was 
beautiful. Keep it up. Sophie, Hyderabad 

The January issue was very nice. Perky’s 
stories are fantastic. When will you start 
the Jokes page? I am also eagerly waiting 
for the Penpals’ page. 

Omana George, Madras 

“Introducing Art’’ is a welcome feature. 
1 missed “The Adventures of an Unknown 
Indian” that you had promised. 

K.R.S. Raghavan, Nasik 

Thanks for the article on Pencil. “The 
Cycle Hero”, according to me, is a perfect 
picture of everyday life. In “The Diwali 
Spirit”, I found Vicky's role superb. His 
mending of ways is beautifully painted. I 
wish you will continue publishing more 
such stories. Gautam Kumar, Pathsala 

I read the December issue and I liked it 
much better than other children’s maga¬ 
zines. Swati Ghosh’s article on the United 
Nations was very informative. 1 am look¬ 
ing forward to reading the other prizewin¬ 
ning essays. 

Shreekanta Chatterjee, Varanasi 

The stories and other articles in 
Children’s World are superb. The one 
thing that the magazine lacks is the Pen¬ 
pal’s Corner. P.D. Prablm , Bombay 

In the January issue. “Recipe for Stone 
Soup” was the best. “Inspector Garud” 
and "A Letter to You” are simply fascinat¬ 
ing. I was very sad not to see “Tales for 


Children”. The magazine is very helpful 
to us. as it adds new words to our 
vocabulary. Summana Ahmad, Gaya 

Dear Readers, 

That was a crop of very encouraging let¬ 
ters, and we are grateful to each one of 
you. You have reminded us of our promi¬ 
ses. Some have been kept; others will be 
kept — and it’s a promise! Children often 
make news, and how! We begin a new 
photo-feature this month. It will appear as 
often as they make news! If you come 
across such children, will you write and 
tell us all about them? The details must be 
authentic and accompanied by photo¬ 
graphs wherever possible. While the mys¬ 
tery of the 'Third Eye’ deepens with the 
fifth instalment this month, we have the 
spire-chilling “Adventures of an Unknown 
Indian” making its bow. It’s ‘timed’ with 
the First World War. The nation remem¬ 
bers its martyrs on January 30. On that day 
in .1948, the greatest among them — 
Gandhiji — laid his life at the altar of 
freedom. Seventeen years before that, he 
had gone all the way to London to plead 
for self-government for India. An account 
of a meeting he had there with some 
children is vividly brought out in “Chil¬ 
dren Are My Life”. In “File of Fame”, we 
have a new comics serial on some well- 
known names in Sports. That reminds us 
of our promise of a feature on Gavaskar. 
This will appear next month, along with a 
school story in which he is a ’eading 
character! And from April, which will be 
the next Annual Number, we will have a 
coverage of the Olympic Games that will 
lead you to Los Angeles in time for the 
‘‘greatest show on earth”. 

EDITOR 
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-DIAMOND COMICS- 

REAL PACKS OF ENTERTAINMENT AND FUN. 




M«lu Pailu in Lun.vliL Asylum 

Mom Patlu in Oliols Den 

Moiu Pailu A Avan Games 

Mom pailu ft Putting Adventure 

Pinki & Bubbles 

Pink i ft Complimentary Fruits 

Ptnki ft Granney Story Exchange 

Bilioo-Ill 

Billoo-ll 

Billoo-I 

Tauji & Greedy Magician 
Tauji & Stupendous Conspiracy 
Tauji Si Magic Wand 
Tauji ft Hypnotist Sambha 
Fauladi Singh & 

Devil of Dark Land 
K Smgli ft The Incandiries 
Fauladi Singh Si Spacebar 
Fauladi Singh & Space Titan 
Fai-bdi Singh ft 

Rebellion of Globe 
l-uuladi Singh ft 

Devastation in Space 
Fauladi Smgh in a Strange Planet 
Fauladi Singh ft 

Carcola Conspiracy 
Fauladi Singh' $ Ambush 

with Planetary Robbers 



New Titles 


* Motu Patlu and 


the Hidden Treasure5~00| 

★ Pinki and 


Bengali Sweets 

3-50 

* Tauji arjd Kidnapping 

of Sonpari 

3-50 


AVAILABLE IN HINDI ALSO 


Fauladi Singh ft Culprit Tarwil 
Fauladi Smgh ft Thieves Spme Craft 
Fauladi Singh ft Citv undei-titr Occars 
Fauladi Singh the Sct.rci Conspiracy 
t .itiUdi Smgh ft Nik lear Cnnspir'nA 
Fauladi Smch’s Su jngiehold 
Fauladi Sinyh ft Inrarnaie Tarwill 
f auk-di Sirgli ft. Dreamland Supremo 
Fauladi Singh & Star War 
Lam boo Mourn & Froniicr I ury 
Lambiro Molco ft Limbos’s Draculla 
I amhoo Motoo ft Blood Bath 
bamboo Motoo & Draded W arfare 
Lanibon Motoo ft Operation l.qmqidation 
l am boo Motoo ft Band of Traitors 
Lumboo Motoo's Deadly 

Bout with Draculla 
Lamhoo Motoo & Passionate Patrisu 
(amhoo Motoo ft War Mongers 
Lamhoo Motoo ft Neelgarhi Treasurers 
Lamboo Motoo ft Dangerous Letter 
Iajmboo Motoo. A Journey m to the Space 
Lamhoo Motoo ft Mysterious Murderer 
Lamboo Moioo, the Violent Robbers 
Lamboo Motoo ft Dcadlv Octopus 
Rajan Iqbal ft The Counter Fciters 
Rajan Iqbal ft The Vampires 
Rajan Iqbal ft Treasure Seekers 
Rajan Iqbal & Graveyard Ghost 
Rajan Ipbal ft Statue Coundrum 
Rajan Iqbal ft Black Devo 
Raian Iqbal ft Deadly Diversion 
Rajan Iqbals' Deadly Encounter 
Rajan Iqbal ft Partly of Dead DecOit 
Rajan Iqbal ft Callow's of Death 
Rajan Iqbal, The Killer's Dan 
Rajan Iqbal & Black Mailer 
Rajan Iqbal ft International Gang 
Rajan Iqbal ft Statue Smuggled 


Chav-ha Cliaiidhry ft The Mysterious Thief 
Ch tiha < h.uidhiv ft Sabu on Dark Island 
CTuvh.-t t haudluv ft Rnkka 
lhai.hu Chaudhry ft Aikuhon Sabu 
Oi.u'li.i Chaudhry ft Lakkur 

Hagha Singh. The Hun'cr 
Chacha C h.mdiiry A Hnltolc Gcme 
Chaiha Cfiaiidhrv Fmpumcr 

with Qahhar Smgh 
Chacha Chaudhry ft. 

Tre.iMirc of Akhar the Great 
{ Kasha Cli.mdhry in Space 
Chacha Chaudhry ft Canmbai" 

Chaclu Chaudhry ft Karutc King 
Chacha Chaudhry, Kidnapping of Sabu 
Chacha Chaudhry & Bank Robbers 
Chaclu llhatija ft Song of Death 
Chacha Blut'ia in Apcland 
Chacha Uhatna ft The Old Witch 
Chacha Bh«ii|.i in Realms of Pluto 
Chacha Bluuijn ft Demon Queen 
Chacha Bhatija ft Space Pygmies 
Chacha Bhatija Si Valley of Death 
Chacha Bhatija ft Fish with Jamboo 
Chacha Bhatija ft Enchaling Monster 
Chacha Bhatija, The God to Mountain 
Chacha Bhatija. ft Neel Man! 

Chacha Bhatija A Cruel Sabath 
Mama Bhanja ft Stingy Millionaire 
Mama Bhanja ft Crafty Trader 
Mama Bhanja ft Birbal’s Wisdom 
Mama Bhanja & Hyponlic Pond 
Mama Bhanja A Magical Statue 
Mama Bhanja ft Miraculous Pen 
Mama Bhanja ft aurela of Rqjputt 
Mama Bhanja ft Jatafc Tales 
Mama Bhanja, Alibaba ft 40 Thieves 
Mama Bhanja ft Mughal DYnatty 
Mama Bhanja ft The RevoulaUoniric* 


Diamond Comics pvt.ltd. 


2715 Darya Gan). New Delhi 1 10002 
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How They Made News 

(See photograph* on previous pages) 


BITTER-SWEET ALLERGY BOY 

Two-year-old Ross Workman is a boy 
with a sticky problem The sweets that other 
youngsters eat make him ill! That’s why 
he has to wear a special badge — “Don’t 
feed me, I’m allergic”. Ross is allergic to 
dairy products. His doctor has also banned 
any crisps for him. Poor little Ross 

THE CUP THAT CHEERS 

Cub Scout Tony Murray tip-toes through 
the tea cups after he was crowned ‘King of 
the Cuppas’ in London. Eight-year-old Tony, 
of Barrow-in-Furness, won a competition by 
brewing 2,713 cups. The prize was tea of 
his weight. 

A HERO TO DEPEND ON 

On his chest, young Daniel Jenkins car¬ 
ries a new medal, and on his shoulders, the 
friend whose life he saved to become a 
hero. Daniel (13) is the first Briton to win 
Austria’s gold medal for life-saving. He 
rescued 10-year-old Albrecht Dokalik when 
they went fishing near his home in Wilt¬ 
shire. Albrecht slipped and fell to the bot¬ 
tom of a 15 ft pool, but Daniel dived in 
and pulled him out. 

CHILDREN OF COURAGE 

Seven-stone Jerome Kiffingbury (13) 
threw himself at a man twice his size who 
was attacking his mother with a knife 
Sharon Pankhurst (10) saved four of her 
brothers from a fire, by dropping them out 
of a window to her father 20 feet below 
Carl Dickinson (12) had his nght arm rip¬ 
ped off by a balling machine, but did not 
flinch while firemen freed him. He had to 
undergo eight operations after that These 
youngsters were among ten children 
honoured for their courage by Princess 
Alexandra on December 14 last. 


COPPER HAT MAD! 

Raymond Foster has finally achieved his 
crowning glory.... a City of London 
policeman’s helmet. It was the one he 
most wanted, to add to his collection of 
headgear from police forces around the 
world. His wish was finally granted when 
the City of London force heard that Ray¬ 
mond was exhibiting his collection to raise 
money for charity. 

FLYING VISIT 

Little John Miller made a great impres¬ 
sion on the early birds in London’s Tra¬ 
falgar Square when he turned up with a 
handful of bread. All he wanted to do was 
feed one of the famous pigeons Just one 
But John (2) got more than ho bargain¬ 
ed for* His was the only hand m sight at 
that time of the day So, when the first 
bird spotted him, it wasn’t long before the 
others noticed, too But, then. John was 
delighted to be engulfed by hundreds of 
eager pigeons who, fortunately for him, 
remembered their table manners and re¬ 
frained from unseemly shoving. They 
queued up in an orderly manner on the 
steps beside John, but sadly his handful 
of crumbs soon ran out He had enough 
for just a couple of pigeons He’d have 
brought a bakery if he could' 

KARATE KID 

Mighty mouselette Louise Bedford flex¬ 
ed her muscles and put a burly villain to 
flight. The angelic-looking 5-year-old cut 
up rough when the man called at her 
home, while her mum was at the corner 
shop. He told her he had come to take 
away the family video, because the instal¬ 
ments w T ere overdue. Louisa, who loves 
Bruce Lee’s Kung Fu films, wasn’t so easily 
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conned. She wouldn't let the man take the 
video and threatened him with a bit of 
Karate if he called again. Said Louisa. 
“I learnt about Karate from my brother 
Danny and from watching Bruce Lee on 
the video. He’s my favourite, and I want 
to learn to fight just like him." 

BASKETFUL OF PRIVATE EYES 

Super sleuths Jamie Varley (10), Paul 
Hodgson (12), and Mark Benson (13 1 
are taking the lid off cnme And they’re 
finding it elementary, my dear Watson 
The private eye team from lhirsk, m 
North Yorkshire, have their own office 
computer and business cards In the past 
year, the boys- — who call themselves the 
Three Investigators — have traced stolen 
projierty and even tracked down a hire 
purchase defaulter 

(Asia Features) 


mm THE IU6C8TY- S «* 



Words Thru’ Pictures 



ipkitsch^ 

(kick) NOUN 

ART. WRlfiN&.ETC .HELDTO BE 
OF LOW QUALITY, OFTEN 
PRODUCED TO APPEAL TO POPULAR 
TASTE ANDMARKED ESPECIALLY 
BY 5EWTIMEN1ALI5M, SUCKME55 
AND SENSATIONALISM 


HE LL FLUCTUATE IN ANY 
DI*ECilON,DfcPEND!N6 UPON 
THE CURRENT FLOW OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 'jmb 


Mm-ZrlSk 


fluctuate 

(flukkfioo-at) VERB 

TO CHANCE CONTINUALLY FROM 
ONF P05ITlON,OOWDmON,ETC 
TO ANOTHFP.TO MO/F BACK 
AND FORTH &F UNDECIDED 
OR UNSTABLE 



octemponze 

(its-1 em po-piz) vxe 

TO SPEAK WITHOUT PREVIOUS 
THOUGHT,STUDV OR PREPARA¬ 
TION; IMPROVISE, AS TO 
EintMPORIZF A LIVE 
COMMERCIAL 


MX » M 
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E ight-year-old Sarah, ran to the 
drawing room and found the day's 
newspaper on the side table. She picked 
it up, casually. She noticed the photo¬ 
graph on the front page. It was of a man 
in a very strange dress, being received at 
the port by a large crowd. She had never 
seen anyone dressed like the man in the 
photograph. He was not wearing a suit. 
He had no boots on his feet. He had no 
cap on his head. He had a long cloth, 
wound round his waist, which reached 
down to his knees. He had a shawl thrown 
round his chest. 

‘So, this is Uncle Gandhi!’ Sarah mut¬ 
tered to herself, giggling. There was 
something very funny about the man. 
‘Ah, this man makes me laugh. There is 
a very innocent smile on his face. This 


man can’t be dangerous. Yet Papa says 
he is a dangerous man. Papa must be 
wrong. This man seems to me to be all 
right.’ 

“Ah, Sarah! Reading the newspaper?" 
Papa said, as he walked in and sank into 
a cushioned chair. 

“Yes, Papa. I like Uncle Gandhi. He 
has a very charming smile,” Sarah replied, 
adding, “Papa, I don’t think he could be 
dangerous.” 

“He is, my dear, he is. He wants us to 
get out of India. He says Indians have 
the right to be free. He says he will drive 
us out. Isn’t such a man dangerous!" 
Sarah’s father explained. 

“Papa, only the other day, you were 
telling me about Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
You said they fought for freedom. You 
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me that they tiecame great because 


they gave Italy the strength to be free. 
You had also told me about Washington. 
He, too, had fought against us. He made 
America independent. So, this Uncle 
Gandhi, too, must be a great man/’ Sarah 
spoke fast as her thoughts ran along. 

“What are you up to? Trying to change 
me and my ideas?” Papa leaned back in 
the chair and smiled. 

“Tell me, Papa, if Garibaldi and Wash¬ 
ington and others who fought for their 
country’s freedom are men whom we must 
respect, why shouldn’t we respect Uncle 
Gandhi? We speak of liberty. We praise 
equality. We condemn slavery. So, why 
should we rule India? Shouldn’t we give 
Indians the right to rule themselves?” 
Sarah put forth her view very strongly. 

Papa did not reply immediately. He 
found how strong her arguments were. 
He said, “Sarah! I think I can agree with 
you. This man Gandhi is truly great. He 
is fighting a just cause. Yes, he deserves 
to be respected. lie is a modern Garibaldi. 
Someone still better. For. this Gandhi 
does not believe in violence. In many 
ways, he is like Christ. He believes in 
loving even your enemies. Sarah, you 
have helped me understand Gandhi.” 

“Papa, please take me to Kingsley Hal! 

I understand some children are going to 
meet him. Please let me go.” pleaded 
Sarah. 

“Sarah, no, I won’t stop you from meet¬ 
ing this great man! I’ll take you to him,” 
Papa said. 

Kingsley Hall was teeming with chil¬ 
dren. Gandhi walked in, beaming a happy 
smile. On his face, there was no sign of 
the long and strenuous discussion he had 
had with the political leaders. He had come 
to London to attend the Round Table Con¬ 
ference (1931). The talks were very 
complicated. The Muslims and the 
Hindus could not agree on the constitu¬ 
tional changes that would bring freedom 


to India. native rulers, too, put 
obstacles in the path of a settlement. 
Gandhi argued for unity. He pleaded with 
his opponents to put the country before 
everything else. He spoke of India’s 
greatness. He spoke of its culture. He 
asked the members, wbo took part in the 
Round Table Conference, to act in a patri¬ 
otic manner. Alas! His words did not 
receive unanimous support. The talks led 
nowhere. Naturally Gandhi was unhappy. 

But the moment he saw the children 
waiting for him, he forgot all his problems. 
He became a child in a minute. He moved 
into their midst. He patted their cheeks. 
He gently boxed a girl on I he ear and 
watched her giggle. He let Sarah hold his 
hand in hers and mumble, “Uncle Gandhi, 

I knovc you are like Garibaldi. Oh, no, 
you are like Christ. You won’t hate even 
your enemy. And you will give your right 
cheek to the man who slaps you on the 
left cheek.” 

“Who gave all this funny ideas to you?” 
Gandhi tweaked her nose, very gently, 
while Sarah burst out laughing. 

“I have brought a gift for you, Uncle 
Gandhi. A little toy. You wind the screw 
and the bear will dance. I am sure you 
will like it,” said Sarah. 

“Thank you, my young friend. I am 
really happy to be with you. And I would 
request you to keep the toy with you. 
Play with it. And every time you play 
with the toy, remember me. Remember 
this friend.” 

“Friend?” Sarah and the children who 
stood crowding round Gandhi shouted in 
glee. 

“Yes, 1 am your friend. Better still, 
you are my friends. Children are my life. 

I feel happy in your company. 1 forget 
all my worries when I am with you. You 
are my friends. True friends. Heal friends. 
Loving friends. 1 must thank you for all 
the gifts you have given me. i want you 
to keep the gifts with you. I want you to 
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V enjoy playing wren tne toy* Ana tnen 
remember your friend, your old friend... 
me.” Gandhi chuckled to himself as he 
saw the children smiling back at him. 

“I never had a more enjoyable time. 
In your company, 1 feel a child myself,” 
Gandhi added. 

“Ah, so you admit you are a child. A 
child will never return the toys given to 
him. You must take the toys we have given 
you to India. Give them to the children 
there. Give them as our gifts. We want 
them to have a good time, too,” said 
Sarah. 

“Yes, that is what we want you to do, 
Uncle Gandhi,” the children shouted, 
pushing gifts into Gandhi’s hands. 

“Well,... please... I shall take them. I 
shall give your gifts to the children in 
the Sabarmati Ashram. That is where l 
stay usually. There are many children 
who come to the Ashram. Poor children. 
They will like your gifts," Gandhi replied. 

“Uncle Gandhi, we wish you well. We 
want you to come here more often. We 
like to be with you,” the children shouted 
and screamed. They bounced around. 
They shook hands with Gandhi. They 
wanted to have their ears boxed or their 
noses gently squeaked. They mumbled, 
“They are all wrong... those who say you 
are dangerous, those who say you are 
crazy and cranky... You are our friend. 
Remember us always... Our friend, our 
uncle Gandhi.” 

On his return to India, Gandhi was 
arrested. He was put in jail. 

Gandhi spent his time spinning on the 
charkha. Or discussing the ways to fight 
for the freedom of the nation. Or writing 
letters to his friends and well-wishers all 
over the world. 

Often he remembered the children who 
had given him such a happy time at Kings¬ 
ley Hall. He wanted to thank them for 
their kindness. He wanted to tell them 
how much he enjoyed their company. But 


hr did not nave *< 

in jail, he had all the tiriie to write. So, 
one day, he sat down and scribbled a note 
for his young friends. 

Dear Little Friends, 

l often think of you and the bright 
answers you gave to my questions 
when that afternoon we sat together. 

1 never got the time whilst I was at 
Kingsley Hall to send you a note 
thanking you for the gifts of love 
you had sent me. That l do now from 
prison. 

1 had hoped to transfer those gifts to 
the Ashram children. But I was never 
able to reach the Ashram. 

My love to you all. 

Yours 

Whom you call Uncle Gandhi 

(Adapted from a true incident 
by R.K. Murthi) 


GANDHI 

“QUIT INDIA ” he loudly said. 

From India the British fled. 

He gave us Independence, 

That, too, without any violence. 

But this apostle of peace toas shot dead. 
On that fateful January evening, 

As he walked to a prayer meeting, 

By a devil in sheep’s clothing. 

You aU know who he was, 

A greater patriot there none was, 

This great soul of our land 
Was Gandhi, Father of the Nation. 

Bosco Amal (16) 
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The Maltova Gang. 

You never know what they're up to! 




Children need health, strength 
and eneigy And that's just what they 
get from Maltova! It s full of the con¬ 
centrated goodness of golden wheat, 
barley, pure milk, rich cocoa and sugai 
Turns milk into a drink that tastes 
good . while it does so much for 
them. So give vour children Maltova 


And watch them 
grow up strong and 
healthy With mote energy, tietter 
resistance, greatei stamina. 
Getting the most out of each 
.day the Maltova way. 

Sun-ripened wheat 
and barley malt 


From Punjab, the 


bread basket of India. 


comes the wheat and 


barley that is turned 


into nourishing malt 


at the Maltova plant. X 


Brimming with 


essential minerals, 


non arid Vitamin B. 


Maltova is a pie 


digested food that is readily absoibed 

Pure, wholesome milk 


The milk in Maltova 


comes trom the 


iush green pastures 


ot Punjab 


born our own milk 


collection centres. 


nourishing. ( 


We use superior 


imported cocoa 


give you the best taste and 
nutritional value Cocoa 
revives you and helps you to 
telax. 


Sugar for energy 

From the sugai 
how! ot India .. 
pure, white sugar 
that s the pick ot 
the crop. So essential 
for the extra energy 
that children need. 

Specially fortified 
with vitamins 

Maltova is a unique 
combination ol 


F caibohydiates. I 
vitamins and minerals. 
It is also fortified with 
extra Vitamin A. 

Niacin. Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin Dj.. And it has 
no artificial flavouring. 
Maltova. f 01 the kind 
of health, strength 
and energy that gives 
youi children a 
r.est for life. 


: >1 


U*rs/1 uIt pv* 


^ <, rirru- 
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A IflCJATJIT INDUSTRffStJMITO) 
Winner of the CjoW Medal 
.it th, Mon dr i World ■ 
sele'tinn d» la ftnalrt" I 'ail 1 .trul ,'lti? 



Vitamin - enriched Maltova: for health, strength aad energy 
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P AMMI sat curled on the window-sill. 

She was in a reminiscent mood. It 
was almost a month after Diwali today. 
What a marvellous time they had all had. 
She could even now hear the bang-bang 
of the firecrackers and her mouth watered 
remembering the golden yellow jalebis 
and milk-white barfis Mummy had made. 

The whole world seems to have become 
so silent now! Those were fun-filled days, 
waking up to the sounds of firecrackers 
and listening to their lullaby late into the 
night, lying snugly tucked in bed. Her 
cousins, Micky and Milli. who had joined 
them for Diwali had gone back to Chandi¬ 
garh two weeks ago, and life was so dull 
for five-year-old Pammi. 

Her older sister and brother, Minu and 
Ajay, had no time for their ‘kindergarten 
kid' sister. Exams were round the corner, 
and they didn't want to be disturbed. 


They would scream at poor Pammi. “She’s 
always getting in our way,” was their 
constant refrain. Most unfair, thought 
Pammi. She only wanted to borrow Minu’s 
red ballpen or take a peek at Ajay’s stamp 
album. Good heavens! What a scene those 
two made. 

“Pammi, you can’t use my red ballpen 
to colour your nails red. I'll smack you if 
you even touch it,” screamed Minu, push¬ 
ing little Pammi out and slamming the 
door of the room. 

"How dare you lay your grubby fingers 
on my precious stamp album!” roared 
Ajay, grabbing his valuable treasure from 
Pammi and locking it in his cupboard. 

Mummy was busy fixing dinner m the 
kitchen, and Daddy would return late from 
office this evening. As for Grandpa, he 
didn’t care much about her these days, 
thought Pammi. Ever since next door 
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pa was always engrossed in playing chess 
with his new found Mend. It was almost 
ten days now, Pammi missed her daily 
Ludo gaifies with Grandpa, who had no 
time for humble games like Ludo. 

Pammi was almost bored to tears. She 
had gone through all her comics and 
picture-books and done her jig-saw puzzles 
for the hundredth time. She wandered 
aimlessly about the house for a while and 
at last entered her parents’ bedroom. 
There was mother’s dressing table beckon¬ 
ing to her, but no, she’d better steer clear 
of those shapely jars and cute little tubes. 
Did’nt she have some unpleasant experi¬ 
ence of trying to explore Mummy’s dressing 
table once upon a time? 

She looked out of the window. Though 
it was only a quarter to six, a blanket of 
inky darkness had wrapped itself all 
around. Across the street under the 
sprawling neem tree, there was a cluster 
of jhuggis, from where she could see a 
little fire. The poor folk who lived there 
had huddled around it to warm themselves. 
Pammi drew the curtains closer and sat 
down on Dad’s chair at his study table. 

Sitting on Dad’s chair was fun. It was 
a swivel chair, with a lovely chocolate 
brown leather cushion. Pammi often sat 
on it and went whirring around — that’s 
when Dad wasn’t looking, of course! Late¬ 
ly, he had been complaining that the chair 
felt a trifle unsteady and wobbly. Surely, 
one whirl on it wouldn’t matter, decided 
Pammi and off she went whirrr... She 
felt quite dizzy and stopped soon. Now 
she was in an exploring mood, and Dad’s 
study table was just the thing — there 
lay a vast expanse of hitherto uncharted 
territory. 

Her eyes fell on Dad’s collection of pipes 
first. She chose one and put it in her 
mouth and took up the morning news¬ 
paper, held it aloft and pretended she was 
Dad. But puffing at an empty pipe wasn’t 


any fun. She wanted to do it just the way 
she had seen Dad doing it. She looked all 
over the table, but didn’t find the round 
tin of tobacco. It was then that her eyes 
fell on the shiny cigarette lighter. She 
placed the pipe on the table and took the 
lighter. It was a beauty, one of Dad’s 
prized possessions, a gift from her Unde 
Anand. who had brought it from Japan. 

Pammi caressed its gleaming body lov¬ 
ingly and began to fumble trying to get it 
lit. By sheer accident she mastered the 
technique and was merrily flicking away. 
Now to get the pipe lit! Never mind the 
tobacco, paper should do well enough, she 
thought. She tore little bits from the news¬ 
paper and stuffed the pipe neatly to the 
brim. Leaning back on the chair and 
imagining herself to be Dad, she lit the 
pipe and had her first puff. 

At first there was a little flame which 
soon disappeared, leaving a black spiral of 
smoke as Pammi puffed away. Pammi 
coughed, and with her finger tried to fit 
the bits of paper securely in the pipe. 
Ouch! it felt hot, and her poor little finger 
turned red at once. She popped her finger 
in her mouth to ease the pain and dropped 
the pipe on the table. 

Pammi didn’t see the little bits of paper 
falling out. She didn’t even see the little 
flame, which she thought had disappeared, 
devouring the little bits of paper and grow¬ 
ing bigger and hungrier, and venturing 
out to devour the entire newspaper. So 
engrossed was she in nursing her little 
finger on which a white blister had 
appeared as if by magic. 

Suddenly, with a little shriek she jump¬ 
ed off the chair, realising what was hap¬ 
pening. Rushing into the bathroom, she 
brought two mugfuls of water and splash¬ 
ed it on the tabic. The flames disappeared 
in a trice. She heaved a sigh of relief, 
but soon her heart began to beat faster. 
Quick! the mess had to be cleaned up. 
There was a black river flowing from Dad’s 
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table to the floor, with scraps of burnt 
paper floating gaily like boats on it. And 
as for the room, it was full of smoke. Why, 
she could hardly see, for her eyes had 
begun to water. 

She darted to the bathroom and pulled 
Dad’s towel from the towel ring and wiped 
the table. The towel was soaking wet. She 
ran and got Mummy’s towel and mopped 
the floor. It was no use. The table and 
the floor refused to cooperate and were as 
wet as ever. She picked up the scraps of 
paper, and bundling up the mangled news¬ 
paper, now dripping wet, shoved it into 
the waste paper basket under the table. 

That didn’t solve the problem. What 
about the smoke and that smell of burnt 
paper? She ran into the bathroom, got 
the air freshner, and sprayed a bit of it. 
No good, really—the can was only able to 


produce a weak fragrance, being almost 
empty. 

Just then she heard Mummy calling out. 
“Minu, get me the newspaper, dear. I 
want to see what’s on tonight’s TV.” 

Pammi felt as if there was a tight ring 
round her chest. The beastly smoke still 
hovered about the room. She lifted the 
curtain to see if Dad or Grandpa was com¬ 
ing home. All she saw were the people 
huddled close to the Are braving the 
cold. The fire gave her an idea. Yes! if 
Mummy asked, she could say, the smoke 
had come over from there into the room. 

“What’s that burning smell and where 
did all the smoke come from?” said Mum¬ 
my coming in and sniffing. “Goodness! I 
hope Dad hadn’t left his pipe lit around.” 

Pammi could hardly breathe, as Mummy 

(Turn to page 45) 
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My dear hurts and disappoivteds, 

E are quite burfi-less during the 
season — you know why, don’t 
you? I did not really think that milk would 
become such a major obstacle in my life’s 
endeavours. In fact, life is really like an 
obstacle race — all those benches to creep 
under and jump over, and the shoes to 
put on, and the needles to thread, and now 
milk!! Ugh! Never mention that thing to 
me again. In fact, I’d rather like to call 
it all sorts of names — whitewash, anti¬ 
septic in water, boiled paper, the inside 
of toothpaste tubes, the bit of the sky 
where the blue is rubbed off, leftover 

canvas shoes. So, if you don’t like it. 

<Pm sure you don’t), you can use any of 
these names for it. “Hey Mum, where’s 
my quota of chewed up teacup powder?” 
or something like that. 


Of course, if your mother hurls 
something at you, don’t blame me. 
Mine did. 

Talking of hurling/lhrowing/aiming/ 
letting go. I must tell you of what hap¬ 
pened in class the other day. Rest easy — 
I was only an observer — please don’t 
run away with the idea that Perky is the 
world’s greatest loser. I’m merely the 
world’s greatest milksop. 

Anyway, about school. Our class has 
been holding the ALL-INDIA AEROPLANE, 
GLIDER, PAPER MISSILE COMPETITION 
1983-84. Anybody could take part; the 
only rule was that the aeroplane, glider, 
and paper missile should be operated in 
class, riot outside. You see, we are very 
tidy people, we don’t like to litter the 
playgrounds. 

We also try very hard to keep the 
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wastepaper baskets clean and empty. 

This year, there have been a lot of 
entries for the competition, the whole 
class in fact. The competition is conduct¬ 
ed in between periods, usually between 
English and History, because our History 
teacher takes a long time to come to class. 
She has to carry all our exercise books — 
forty-two of them and she says all the 
0/10s weigh so much that it takes her 
Uime to reach the class. The 0/10s do not 
bother us; in fact, many of our planes are 
made of history test sheets. They glide 
very well. 

So there we were, last Monday, just 
after Mr. Pinn had left after the English 
lesson, throwing missiles and getting ready 


for the semifinals. The competition was 
keen. Pramod and Pradeep were neck to 
neck or should I say plane to plane with 
Rajiv and Sanjay. Some of us were watch¬ 
ing the contest with bated breath, others 
were holding regional matches of their 
own, in different zones of the room. The 
room was too deep in wreckages of planes, 
gliders, space shuttles, and there was 
rather a big mess under the teacher’s desk 
where two Apollos had crashed into a 
third on Pradeep and Pramod were win¬ 
ning; that’s what it looked like — through 
the rain of paper around us, and the wild 
cheering by their supporters, when 
Raghu suddenly picked up his Soyuz, that 
best and most dangerous of his space 
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vehicles, afid threw it across. 

And the door opened. 

Mr. Krish. 

With Soyuz hitting him sharp on the 
nose. 

Soyuz landing quietly at his feet. 
Winning, definitely winning. But what 
was the use? 


Raghu’s tummy has become as thin as 
his exercise books. Not because he has 
not been given anything to eat, but because 
his mother insisted that he rewrite all his 
history tests. You see, the ‘O’ in his 
SOYUZ was his 0 over 10. 

With gliding hands — 


“By Childrens’ Eyes” 


This the theme of an Art and Handi¬ 
crafts Competition organised by the 
Hungarian Pioneer Association, the Minis¬ 
try of Education (Hungary), and the 
Gallery of Works of Art by Children, 
Balatan. Won’t you like to participate? 

Here are some essential details for you 
to remember; 

1. Entries can be sent by children between 
5 and 15 (i.e., born after 1.1.1969). 

2. Only original works made in 1983-84 
and not exhibited before are accepted. 

3. The entries can be of any size. Paint¬ 
ings should not be mounted. 

4. Topics may be chosen freely, but they 
should depict every day life in the 
country (e.g. children’s activities, home 
life, school, games, customs and 
manners) 

5. Every entry should be accompanied by 
the following details in English : Full 
name of the competitor, date of birth, 
nationality, sex, full postal address, 
and topic of the entry. 


6. Entries should be sent through schools/ 
organizations. 

7. The closing dale for receipt of entries 
is March 1, 1984. 

8. The packages, superscribed “inter¬ 
national Competition by Children of 
Fine Arts and Handicrafts”, should be 
sent to: 

Gallery of Works of Art by Children 
8250 ZANKA 
Baiatan Pioneers Town 
Hungary 

9. Entries will not be returned. Selected 
entries will be displayed in the Gallery. 

10. Prizes will include golden diplomas, 
plaquettes, and other prizes. 

11. The results are expected to be an¬ 
nounced by March 31, 1985. The prize¬ 
winners will be individually informed, 
and prizes sent to them, along with a 
copy of the catalogue of the prize¬ 
winning entries and a souvenir card. 
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K ING BHOJA turned from one doll to 
another, hoping that one of them at 
least would consider his greatness to be 
equal to that of the great Vikramaditya. 
But he was disappointed. Each doll had a 
story to tell — of the great king’s valour, 
kindness, nobility, generosity, bravery, 
and utter selflessness — the like of which 
King Bhoja had never heard before. His 
head bowed in reverence, in spite of 
himself. 

There were so many episodes — as 
related by the thirty-two dolls! And they 
neither gushed nor exaggerated. The 
truth itself, or rather, the bare facts were 
breathtaking in their sincerity. There 
were so many occasions when Vikrama- 
ditya had offered his life for strangers or 
for some selfless purpose. There were so 
many adventures, sometimes such terrible 
dangers that he had faced just to satisfy 
some ordinary subject of his. And there 
were such tales of his generosity that stop¬ 
ped at nothing! And the largeness of heart 
that did not shrink at forgiving the man 
who was supposed to have killed his own 
son! All through his life. Vikramaditya 


had been given strange, wonderful gifts 
with magic powers from gods and men all 
over, but he had kept none of them for 
himself, giving them all away to anyone 
who wanted and needed them — even 
when the gift cost him something. 

King Bhoja was specially moved by the 
story of Vikramaditya’s encounter with 
Shalivahana, the son of Shesha Nag. 
Shalivahana had gone on a visit to a city 
called Purandar. A rich merchant had just 
died there leaving four sons. He was sup¬ 
posed to have divided his entire property 
between them and left his instructions in 
four containers under his cot. When 
opened, the containers showed scraps of 
mud, straw, bones, and ash. 

The merchant’s sons did not know what 
to make of it and were greatly puzzled. 
Shalivahana promptly came to their res¬ 
cue. “It’s perfectly simple,” he told them. 
“Mud stands for land, straw stands for 
farm crops, bones mean animals, and ash 
stands for gold and jewellery. He wanted 
each son to have one.” The sons were 
satisfied with the explanation and divided 
up everything accordingly. 
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Vikramiditya heard of the episode and 


was greatly impressed. He sent a message 
to his representative at Purandar, asking 
him to send Shalivahana to Ujjain. But 
Shalivahana refused to oblige. “If Vikrama- 
ditva wants to see me, he can come to me 
himself. I shall certainly not go to him!” 

Vikramaditya was very angry when he 
received the rude reply. He went to 
Purandar with a large army and sent for 
Shalivahana. 

“Tell your king that I, too, shall face 
him with an army equal to his,” said 
Shalivahana to the royal messenger. 

Shalivahana had some magic powers. 
He went to the toy shops and bought up 
all the clay horses, elephants, chariots, 
and soldiers there. He then turned them 
all to life and led them to the battlefield 
where Vikramaditya was waiting. There 
was a fierce battle and blood flowed like 
a river. But Vikramaditya demolished the 
entire army of Shalivahana in spite of their 
magic power. Shalivahana then prayed to 
•Shesh Nag for help. He sent a retinue of 
.makes. The snakes bit everyone and soon 
all of Vikramaditya’s soldiers fell down 
dead. Vikramaditya walked back to his 
kingdom all alone. 

He could have gathered a fresh army 
at a moment’s notice, but he was deter¬ 
mined to bring back to life all his loyal 
soldiers who had died from snakebite. 
He prayed to Vasuki, the king of snakes, 
for nine long years, standing in chest- 
deep water. At last. Vasuki was pleased 
and gave him the elixir of life which 
would bring the dead back to life. 

As he walked back with the urn contain¬ 
ing the precious elixir, Vikramaditya was 
stopped by an old man. “They say King 
Vikramaditya gives any one anything he 
might ask for. Is that true?” asked the 
old man. 

“If it is within his power, yes,’’ said 
Vikramaditya. 

“Does he really never refuse anything?” 
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mnagaliL 

“What do you want?” asked Vikrama- 
ditya wearily. “I’ll give it if I can.” 

“Then give me that pot of elixir,” said 
the old man promptly. 

“Did Shalivahana send you?” asked 
Vikramaditya. 

The old man nodded. 

“I knew it!” said Vikramaditya. “But 
take it, all the same. 1 have never refused 
a gift in my life and I shall not refuse now 
— no matter what it costs me!” 

As Bhoja listened to all these stories, 
he realised how great Vikramaditya was, 
in every way. His heart was large enough 
not merely for people but for all living 
creatures. He remembered how one of 
the dolls had related a story about his 
waiting all night beside a cow, which had 
got stuck in a marsh, in order to save her 
from the tigers. His mercy also embraced 
poor unfortunate men who were the vic¬ 
tims of either their fate or their own folly. 
He tried to save both and give them a 
fresh lease of life. He was even kind to 
those who tried to bluff him and get things 
out of him by unfair means. 

The thirty-two tales narrated by the 
dolls made King Bhoja realise how small 
he was compared to the great king of the 
past. Seeing his downcast face, the dolls 
said, ‘Take heart, Bhoja Raj! You might 
not be as great as Vikramaditya, but you 
are great in your own way, too! You see, 
only a great man can realise greatness in 
another, and you have succeeded there. 
It is, thanks to you, that we are freed of 
our curse at last, and we need not remain 
dolls any longer!” 

King Bhoja looked up in surprise to see 
thirty-two nymphs surrounding him. The 
dolls had disappeared. “Who are you?" 
he asked. “And what made you turn into 
dolls?” 

“We are nymphs," said the dolls, “and 
we were the friends and companions of 
goddess Parvati in heaven. But we had 
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into dolls which surrounded the throne of 
Lord Indra. You already know how and 
why Indra gave the throne to King 
Vikramaditya. 

"Parvati, however, could not remain 
angry with us for long, so when we begged 
her for forgiveness, she said, ‘You will re¬ 
main stuck to the throne of Vikramaditya 
while he lives, but when the throne even¬ 
tually falls into the hands of King Bhoja 
and when you have each told him about 
Vikramaditya, you will be free of the 
curse.’ We have told you all we could, and 
we are free at last.” 

The nymphs disappeared among the 


1 - ,* Vi ' ■ t, fi'f 

clouds. King 




empty sky. 

“What do we do with the throne now?” 
asked one of his ministers. “Will you Use 
it now that the dolls are gone?” 

“No,” said Bhoja firmly. “No human 
being is worthy of it.” 

He had a beautiful temple built and 
installed the images of Siva and Parvati on 
the celestial throne. And the entire king¬ 
dom turned up to worship there, led hy 
King Bhoja himself. 


Buhlei 


( Concluded) 


Words Thro’ Pictures 



promiency 

(pro -f is!'/en-se)/ 


pro-Tisn cn-sejm/v 

SKILL-, EXPERTNES5, 
COMPETENCE; ABILITY 


»2 >■> 


specious’ 


(spe^us) aou. 

APPEARING RIGHT DESIRABLE, 
OR REASONABLE. BUT NOT 
BEING50; PLAUSIBLE; , 
DECEPTIVE: A5. SPECIOUS 
REASONING- 

*Skt%g*o+»iM8 


VOU'RE NOT FOOLING ME 
^ITH THAT MAWKI5H PUT-ON! J 


SI 



A'lieKfc’fcd/v*-' 4*4 

mawkish 

(mo'ttish) aoj. 

EXCESSIVELY AND 
OBJECTIONABLY 5EWTIMEWTAL; 
NAU5EATING : SICKENING 


't IS 
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tCT OOK at that,” I said and tugged 
at Cimmi’s arm. “Isn’t that fall?” 

“It is,” said Cinuni. “RealIv out of 
this world!” 

“And look how it sparkles,” 1 mutter¬ 
ed anti pressed niv nose against the 
glass panel of the Tipsy-Topsy Gift 
Shop. 

It was out of this world, that abso¬ 
lutely beautiful little necklace, with a 
blue stone sparkling brighter than the 
Kohinoor diamond. 

“It’ll match my new churidar.” 

"It'll match mine, too.” 

"Hey,” l cried and looked at Cim- 
meran. who was staring at the necklace 
with shining eyes. “I saw it first! 

“No, 1 did. ’ replied Cimmeran, who 


was my best friend, 
with my new T-shirt!’ 

“It’ll go with more than one of my 
new T-shirts,” I cried, getting irritated 
with my friend. 

“It might also suit my maxi,” mused 
Cimmeran. 


“It suits all maxis and minis and my 
nightdress, too,” I cried. 

“You win,” said Cimxni, and linked 
her arm through mine. “Let's go in and 
ask the price." 

We entered the shop. We visit this 
shop thrice a week without fail, jtst to 
look at the beautiful hairclips with 
dainty little roses in light pink and blue, 
at cute miniature mirrors set in elabo¬ 
rately carved frames, and shining flow¬ 
er vases with hunting scenes. Oh, every¬ 
thing was just too beautiful, but this 
necklace, waiting in the showcase for 
me to buy it, was fabulous. 

“Good afternoon, young ladies,” old 
Mr. Bahadur, the shopkeeper, greeted 
us, while Bahadur Junior was busy ar¬ 
ranging the new stock of silk flowers in 
a vase. I was glad he was busy. For. 
old Mr. Bahadur was so much nicer, 
and game for a little bargaining! 

“Good afternoon, we said in unison, 
and smiled our best smile. 


“And what can I do for \ou both?” 

“For her," said Cinuni the joker, and 
pointed her finger at me. 

“Well,” 1 said quickly, “I would like 
to see the necklace in the window, the 
one* with the blue stone." 


“Ah, that one! It came in just today,” 
said Mr. Bahadur. 


lie then called Bahadur Jr, “Babin, 
will you bring it out?” 

Ah. there went my chances lor 
bargaining. 
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But wSen it was lying on my palm a 
minute later, bargain or not, J was set 
to buy it. “How much is it?” 1 asked 
diffidently. 

“Twenty-eight rupees and 75 pai.se,'* 
replied Bahadur Jr. “Special mice for 
you! ’ 

Very special, indeed! 

“Oh,” 1 said, surprised. “Well. 

Ciinmi nudged me. 

“ . ... I mean 

Ciinmi nudged me harder. 

“I mean, do you have a smaller one? 
This one is too big, you know, a little 
loo big. And f tried my best smile 
again. 

Bui it failed on both Bahadurs, old 
and young. 

“Sorry,” came the reply from Junior, 

we've just this one.” 

"Ciinmi?"! asked her, when we were 
outside, watching the horrible chap 
called Bablu placing the necklace back 
m the showcase, can vou ;*nd me some 
moneys’” 

“How much?” 

Twenty -eight rupee and seven tv- 
live paise' 

“1 wish l had that much myself,” said 
Cimmi. my best friend. 

We slowly made our way back home. 

Oh, 1 loved that necklace: f just 
couldn't forget it. 1 even began to dream 
of it. 1 tried so hard to save money. 
But to collect almost thirty rupees 
would have taken me ages. 

“Oh Cimmi,” i said one day, “I hope 
nobody buys it. Keep your fingers 
crossed.” 

So, she kept her fingers crossed and 
I kept on worry ing. 1 worried for al¬ 
most a week till, one day , during 



maths period, I had the idea of the 
century. 


“Mother, 1 pleaded when J went 
home that afternoon, “honestly, J don't 
want anything but this neckline for my 
birthday. 1 swear!” 

“I (ion t like you swearing,” said my 
mother and frowned, “you know that!” 

Okay, I won’t swear, I promise, I 
promise, hut please, please buy that 
necklace lor me. Its simply fantastic, 
and il you don t conic with me today, it 
will be gone!" 

Oh Sonali, sighed my mother, “it 
has been lying in that showcase for the 
last two weeks, so whv should it be 
gone today?” 

“Mummy,” I said, “please. 

“All right, all right. I’ll take you at 
five o'clock. But now vou go and do 
your homework.” 

That day. 5 o'clock just wouldn’t 
come. 

Finally, vve did reach the market and 
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stood in front of the showcase at Tipsv- 
Topsy Gift Shop. 

"There, there it is!” I said, and point¬ 
ed at the corner where the necklace was 
lying yesterday. Not today! 

"It’s gone!” I cried. “It’s gone! I told 
vou to hurry up, mother!” 

“Sonali, please,” said my mother. 
"Don't get hysterical We might find it 
inside!” 

But we didn’t. 

“Oh, that necklace, said Mr. Baha¬ 
dur, apologetically. “I’m sorry, hut I 
sold it onlv this afternoon.” 

Sold! 

“See, see,” I whispered and turned to 
my mother to tell her that it was all her 
fault. But, then, I did not. How could 
I, with both Bahadurs watching me? 
Oh, what rotten luck! 

I kept on grumbling about my rotten 
luck all the way home. 

Finally, my mother cut me short. 
“Look here, Sonali, stop being such a 
baby. There’s no point crying over spilt 
milk. You’ll meet worse disappointments 
in life.” And then she said what she 
always does when she doesn’t know 
what else to say. “1 wish you would 
forget this nonsense and concentrate 
on your studies.” 

But how could I concentrate on my 
studies when I had just lost the most 
beautiful necklace in the world? 

“Cimmi, Cimmi!” I cried, when I saw 
her in school the next day. “Its gone! 
Its sold! The necklace has been sold.” 

“No!” said Cimmi, too stunned to say 
more. 

“Yes, yes! oh!” I wailed. 

“But we had seen it only the day 
before.” 


"Yes,~ t cried, $ut » 
swear it's gone.” 

"Oh Sonali, how terrible!” said 
Cimmi, my best friend, and she gave 
me all the consolation I wanted and 
needed. She went on and on, telling me 
how sad she was and hmv much she 
felt for me. I looked up. There was 
something in her eyes and in her voice 
that I didn’t like. Something funny. 

“Heh, Cimmi,” 1 asked slowly, "did 
you buy it?” 


“I???” ciied Cimmi, her eyes wide 
with shock. “I ??? Why should I buy 
it?” 


What a question? Why should she 
buy it? To wear it! She too liked it, 
didn’t she? 


As if she could read my mind, she 
said, “Look, I told you it was yours. 
Why should I buy it ior me?” 

I didn’t know, but it did match her 
maxi, too, didn’t it? 

“Look here,” said Cimmi, “do vou 
believe I could do a thing like that? 
Do yon, really?” 

Well it seemed most unlikely, but. .. 

And this ‘but’ kept on bothering me, 
nagging me till after a few days I sud¬ 
denly found myself in Mr. Bahadur s 
shop asking them the question that had 
been torturing me day and night. “Who 
bought the necklace?” 

“Necklace? Which necklace?” asked 
Mr. Bahadur. 

"Which one?” interrupted Bahadur 
Jr. “The one for 28.75?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, your friend bought it. Didn’t 
she tell vou?” 

My friend? Cimmi? So, she had 
bought it, ah! 
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I felt soinetfting hot rise inside my 
chest, driving tears into my eyes. 
Cimmi had deeived me, Cimmi, my 
best friend! 

I didn’t know how I reached home. 
I remember nothing, except the hot 
pain in my throat. It was as if the world 
had crumbled. 

I went up to my room and flung my¬ 
self on the bed. For a long time, 1 tried 
not to cry. But. then, l did. I just 
couldn’t help it. I did not cry over the 
lost necklace, no. 1 cried because 1 had 
lost my best friend. 

Suddenly, I felt a hand gently stroke 
my back. 

“What has happened, Sonali?” asked 
my mother. “Why are you crying?” 

“Oh, Mummy,” I sobbed, “oh, 
mummy! It was Cimmi who has bought 
the necklace. Cimmeran, and I had 
thought she was my best friend! 

“Cimmi?” asked my mother surprised. 
“I can’t believe it. No, no, Sonali, I'm 
sure you’re wrong.” 

“No, no. Mummy, I cried, and the 
tears started to flow afesh. “I asked the* 
shopkeeper. 

Mother’s eyes widened with asto¬ 
nishment. “Now tell me everything. 

“It’s so very unlike Cimmi,” said my 
mother, after I had finished complain¬ 
ing about Cimmi the traitor, Cimmi the 
deceiver, Cimmi my friend who had 
turned my enemy. “I just can’t believe 
it. She is such a nice girl. You’ve been 
friends for over eight years.” 

“We were friends,” I corrected her. 
“Were friends.” 

“I’m sure the shopkeeper is wrong. 
Ask Cimmi tomorrow. Let her explain 
herself. Please give her a chance, 


Sonali.” 

But I did not give her a chance. Why 
should I? It was she who had bought 
the necklace. What more could be said? 
1 brushed her aside when she came to 
greet me at school. 

“Hey, Sonali." she asked surprised, 
“what’s biting you?” 

I half turned and looked at her, 
hard into the eyes and said in as cold a 
voice as I could manage. “You should 
know that better than 1, Cimmeran 
Mehta. And please remember. 1 don’t 
like people deceiving me." 

“Deceiving you?" Cimmi froze. Her 
cheeks grew pale. 

“Yes, deceiving me,” 1 said, and swal¬ 
lowed hard because my throat was dry 
and niv heart pounded wildly inside my 
chest. 

“Sonali, whisjn’ied Cimmi. "von 
don’t believe that l ” 

“I don't believe things,” I said with a 
lot of air. “I know things. And 1 know 
that our friendship is over." And for a 
perfect dramatic effect. 1 added the 
line 1 had read in a book, one of those 
that never die. A line I had always 
wanted to use. “I am through with you. 
Cimmeran. As for me. you don’t exist.” 

Cimmi s face fell. She stretched out a 
hand as if to hold me back. 

“Sonali, please,” she whispered, but 
by then I had already turned, and wrap¬ 
ped my arm around Hekhu's shoulder. 
And laughing louder at her joke than 
actually was necessary, 1 entered the 
classroom. 

I stopped speaking to Cimmi and 
wouldn’t have invited her to my birth¬ 
day hadn’t my mother insisted on it. 

“Try and he forgiving,” she said. 
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“You’re hurting Cimmi unnecessarily. 
And you’re suffering, too. I can see 
that.” 

She was right. 

“Give her this card tomorrow and for¬ 
get the whole affair,” scolded my 
mother. “Sonali, dear, you’ll be four¬ 
teen years old. Time to grow up.” 

"Okay,” I grumbled, “okay.” 

The next flay, J pushed the card over 
Ciinrneran’s desk. Without looking at 
her, 1 mumbled, “Here, an invitation for 
you." I then l)ent over the Maths book, 
as if it was more interesting than my 
favourite Mills and Boons. I was almost 
sure she wouldn’t come. I wouldn't 
have, if I had been in her place. But 
Ciinmeran came, late, but she was 
there. She looked very pretty 7 in a new 
blue kurta, a blue that would have 
matched the necklace. Automatically, 
my eyes shifted to her neck. It was 
bare! Her delicate face was taut and 
pale as she pressed a little packet into 
my hand, whispering, “Happy birthday, 
Sonali, and many happy returns.” 

“Thanks," 1 muttered, avoiding her 
eyes, “thanks.” 

1 was about to place the little packet 
on the nearby table, when my mother 
said, “Don’t you want to open it, 
Sonali?” 

“Later,” l was about to say, but the 
look in my mother’s eyes and her raised 
eyebrows made me change my mind. 

Carelessh tearing off the pink wrap¬ 
ping paper, 1 found a small orange box. 
1 looked up at Cimmeran. She was 
watching me, her dark eyes shining 
moist. 

Slowly. 1 opened the Ik>x and there. 



in a bed of white cotton wool, lay the 
necklace, its blue stone sparkling bright¬ 
er than the Kohinoor diamond. 

For a long time. I could do nothing 
but stare down at it in disbelief. 

A hot wave of relief, and then shame, 
swept over me. I felt my checks grow 
hoi and my hands turn ice cold. “Cim- 
nii,” 1 whispered. “Cimmi! I'm sorry, 
I ni sorry... ” 

“It’s okay,” whispered Cimmi, “it's 
okay. Forget it!” 

“Oh. but Cimmi!” 1 cried. “I am, I 
am. 1 am... ” 

"A stupid cow,” said Cimmi, That’s 
what you are!” She then squeezed my 
arm real hard. 

Sigrun Srivastava 
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R AJU was the son of a very rich 
zamindar. lie was a good hoy. 
But, the luxuries he enjoved soon spoilt 
him. Me had servants to do anything 
at liis bidding. His father gave him 
whatever he asked for. Mis mother fuss¬ 
ed over him a lot. She gave him plenty 
of delicacies to eat. She dressed him 
up in fine clothes. She would say, “Raju 
dear, don’t go out and play. You’ll hurt 
yoursell and spoil your clothes.” In 
lad, Raju played so little that he be¬ 
came weak and unhealthy. 

Raju could neither read nor write, 
lie would say, “Ma, I can’t read. My 
eyes are burning and my head is 
aching.’ 

And his mother would replv, “Poor 
darhug! Don’t read, then. You can do 
so when you are a litie* older. After all, 
you are not even ten now.” 

In the same town where Raju lived, 
there was a poor farmer, who had a 
son called Runm. Raum was a little 
older than Raju. but he was healthy, 
active, and strong. He worked with his 
father in the fields. He was affectionate 
and helpful. 

One day, a kind panditji of the town. 


who was a good friend of Ramu's 
father, told him, “Ramu is an intelli¬ 
gent boy. He must not only work on 
the farm, but also get educated. Let 
him stay with me; I shall teach him 
everything" 

Ramus father agreed, and he went 
away to sta\ with the panditji. 

One morning, as Ramu was working 
in the fields, he heard a loud cry. 
TI-E-L-P!” He quickly turned and 
saw a bov with a snake around his leg. 
He rushed forward, and seizing the 
snake In its neck, pulled it away from 
the bov. and throw it into the nearby 
bush. 

“Thank yon—\er\ much. 1 am Raju. 
What s your name?” 

“Ramu. 

You re so bru\c, Ramu. J—I was so 
—frightened." 

Ramu laughed. The two hoys turn¬ 
ed round as lliev heard ioolsteps be¬ 
hind them. Some servant**- of |J;r zamiri- 
dar were running Inwards them carry¬ 
ing long bamboo sticks. They were 
followed bv Raju s molhei in a 
carriage. 

“Are you all right, my dear?’ she 
cried and gathered Raju in her anus. 
“You screamed so loudly that I heard 
you and was ver\ upset,” she said and 
lovingly stroked him. 

“I’m all right, ma That snake would 
have bitten me badly if Ramu hadn't 
come in time to help me,” said Raju, 
pointing to Ramu. 

“You’re a brave little boy. Who are 
you?’ asked Rajus mother. 

“I’m a farmer’s son, and we live 
there,” Ramu pointed to some cottages. 

“Ma. let’s take Ramu home with us.” 
said Raju. 
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“We fl, if you want to,” responded 
Raju’s mother, rather reluctantly. 

Ramu rode with Rafu and his 
mother in their carriage. It entered the 
huge iron gates of a large bungalow 
and stopped at the poitico. Ramu got 
down along with the others. Inside 
everything looked so magnificent. They 
went in to the dining hall. The table 
was covered with a variety of eatables. 
Raju and Kanin sat down to eat. But 
Raimi ate very little and remained 
quiet all the while. 

Latoi, Raju s mother hi ought a tray 
full of luscious fi nits While Raju grab¬ 
bed at them, Ramu declined to take 
am 


“You’re are really strange/’ Raju re¬ 
marked. "Why, you don’t like fruits?” 

“Panditji says we should eat only 
when we are hungry. I have eaten 
enough, so 1 don’t want anything 
more.” 

Just then, Raju’s father entered the 
room. “That’s very sensible, my dear 
boy,” he said. 

Ramu stood up and wished him and 
said, “Panditji teaches me a lot of good 
things. I like him very much.” 

“Will you bring your panditji here 
tomorrow?” asked Raju’s father. 

“Of course, I will,” said Ramu eagei- 
ly. He then thanked Raju and his pai- 
ents and went home. 

The next day, when Ramu and Fan- 
ditji arrived at Raju’s house, the /amm- 
dar was at the gate to greet them 
“Panditji” he icquested, “will vou take 
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my son Raju under your care, and edu¬ 
cate him?" 

“I shall be delighted to have your 
son with me,” replied Panditji. “Ramu 
will also have a companion.” 

Raju’s mother at first protested, but 
the zamindar did not give in. She had 
to pack up a few things for him in a 
hum-, and Raju soon left with Panditji 
and Ramu. 
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WHAT LIES BENEATH THE EARTH'S CRUST? 


r N recent years, there have been several 
1 examples of international and govern¬ 
mental cooperation in furthering scientific 
research. A case in point is the Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year (IGY), a period 
that saw intense sunspot activity from 
July 1957 to December 1958. 

Scientists from more than 60 countries 
worked together to make special observa¬ 
tions. Governments provided funds to 
send expeditions to Antarctica and other 
remote areas. AH in all, it was a time 
when science really got a helping hand 
from governments. 

However, Project Mohole, a multi- 
million-dollar plan to find out what really 
lies under the Earth's crust, was not that 
fortunate. 

The crust of the Earth, its outer layer, 
is the only part that Man has been able to 
explore, and that too only partially. He 
has sunk mines a mile deep into it, and 
worked out a great deal about its com¬ 
position from studying earthquake waves. 
But of what lies below it — nothing much 
so far. 

In fact, we know more about the Moon, 
some 238,000 miles away; than we do 
about the Earth 50 miles under our feet! 

What we do know is that there’s a layer 
beneath the crust called the ‘mantle’. The 
point where the crust and the mantle meet 
is called the Mohorovicic Discontinuity, 
called so after Andrija Mohorovicic, a 
Yugoslav scientist who discovered its 
existence by studying earthquake patterns 
long ago in 1909. 

It’s not surprising that people call the 


point the Moho. which is much shorter 
than the more formal jawbreaker. 

Back in the ’50s, a group of American 
scientists conceived the idea of drilling 
through the Moho into the mantle beneath. 
The obvious name for the hole to be made 
was Mohole. 

Now the Earth’s crust is much thicker 
under the continents than it is under the 
sea. So the solution to the first question — 
where to drill — seemed simple: under 
the sea! 

Test drilling took place, using an oil- 
well drilling ship converted from a naval 
freight barge. The tests were successful, 
and the project moved forward to the 
main drilling. For this, a much more 
ambitious ship and scientific staff were 
required. While the scientists tried to 
press on with the project, it did not 
receive enough funds — and the Mohole 
was suspended. 

However, Man hasn’t finished exploring 
under the sea. and many of the techniques 
for deep-sea drilling evolved in the pre¬ 
liminary stages of Project Mohole have 
since been exploited. 

In 1968, under the auspices of the U.S. 
Government, a now project was launched 
— the Deep-Sea Drilling Project. 

The idea of drilling through the Moho 
was abandoned. Instead, a less ambitious 
scheme was begun to drill a series of less 
deep holes into the seabed, using a drill 
that cuts a ring-shaped hole and removes 
a core of the material drilled through. 
Similar core-sampling has been carried out 
on land for many years. (Turn over) 
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The Effect of Food Production and 
Population Growth on the World 


T HE fantastic rate at which the world 
population is increasing gives the im¬ 
pression of an explosion. I am not sure 
whether we have fully realised the magni¬ 
tude of this threatening problem. I am 
afraid the future of humanity is bleak if 
the world’s population continues to soar 
like this. This increase in the world’s popu¬ 
lation raises two questions: How are the 
additional mouths to be fed? Where should 
the earth’s additional inhabitants go? 

It is being slowly realized that the 
under-developed countries of the world 
face an inevitable population-cum-food 
crisis. Each year, food production in these 
countries falls a bit further behind the 
burgeoning population growth, and peo¬ 
ple go to bed a little bit hungrier. Though 
there are temporary or local reversals of 
this trend, it now seems inevitable that it 
will lead to its logical conclusion: mass 
starvation. The rich are going to get 
richer, and the more numerous poor are 
going to get poorer. Of these poor, a few 
millions starve to death every year, mostly 
children. But this number will have treb¬ 
led or even quadrupled by the turn of the 


This scheme is still going ahead, and 
the results obtained are being studied by 
geophysicists to see whether they bear 
out all the latest theories of sea-lioor 
movement. 

So, far, they do. And perhaps, who 
knows Project Mohole will not be revived, 
one day? 

(First Features) 



Jiya Shelley of Kanyakumari 
District, Tamil Nadu, was 
awarded the Second Prize in 
the UN Essay Contest held last 
year. 

century and it is too late to take action to 
save many among them. 

One of the most ominous facts of the 
current situation is that roughly 40 per 
cent of the population of the under-deve¬ 
loped world is made up of people ‘‘below 
15 years old". As that mass of young people 
moves into its reproductive years during 
the next decade, we shall be seeing the 
greatest baby room of all time. They are 
the gunpowder for the population explo¬ 
sion. This will further aggravate the food 
crisis and. ultimately, accelerate the rate 
of mass starvation. The optimists may 
argue that science is capable of feeding a 
world-population of such vastly increased 
size. This is a mere Utopian speculation, for 
it. is neither possible nor practicable to 
feed all the mouths with the present pro¬ 
duction of food, unless we succeed in solv- 
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ioi tSi 'i p *SfifcttL of population explosion 
It is fairly certain that food production 
from the world’s major crops will continue 
to increase for some more years as agrit ul- 
tural techniques are developed Since the 
Second World War, the application of 
science to agriculture m the advanced 
countries has already enabled them to pio 
duce much greater quantities of food per 
acre by the work of many fewer hand*, ever 
befoie For example the average produc¬ 
tion of wheat m the USA and Canada has 
shown considerable increase North Arne 
nca is the wheat granary of the woild and 
its surplus is still vitally important to the 
undernourished people of many countnos 
Rice is another food plant of world 1 m 
portance It grows best m nrigated fields 
in the tropics, but the uce glowing aieas 
m Europe have expanded during the last 
few decades particulailv m southwest 
Spam and Mediterranean France In Japan 
the US 4, South Koica, and Taiwan their 
is a phenomenal increase m rice pioduction 
following the introduction of the system of 
double cropping In India too the pioduc 
tion of wheat and uce has increased thanks 
to the application of scientific techniques in 
agriculture and a better system of nriga 
tion \et moic* than 100 million acres aie 
said to be tallow m India because ot mine 
lal depletion over the centuries 
‘Necessity is the mothei of lnyeitl on’ 
goes the proveibial saying The present 
food crisis the world confronts has fo’cul 
the scientists to apply their mind to the 
field of agriculture to introduce new In jh 
yielding strains of wheat to improve the 
system of irrigation and to manufacture 
better fertilizers and pesticides With these 
it is possible for the farmer to double 01 
treble the harvest from one planting and 
to reap two harvests per year instead of 
one I he Food and Agriculture Organisa 
tion (FAO) of the United Nations hopes 
that by 1985 a th’rd ol the cereal acreage 
of the world wil» have been planted yyilh 


high-yielding varieties 

The sea is another important food 
source The resources of the seas are 
clearly demonstrated by the giowth in 
total catch m recent years During the 
last 20 years the world catch of fish has 
mu eased at a late gi eater than either 
the human population or the oveiall pro¬ 
duction of food At the same time, there 
are deal limits to the extent to which 
some of the most valuable sea animals can 
be cropped Many countnes have highly 
organized fishing fleets, and overfishing 
has resulted m steadily decieasing catches 
This is because exploiting seafood does 
not requite cultivation, feitiiizmg and 
pest control fhu hunter just needs a boat 
and the equipment to catch all that he can 
find Theiefoie even this la r ge food 
source is limited 

Some eminent scientists believe that 
by 2000 ID we shall have the knowledge 
to pioduce all food by synthetic methods, 
so that agriculture ind lutih/eis will 
become superfluous Bui then* aie others 
yyho legald such views as mere flights of 
fantasy with no basis m leality Even 
though we may succeed m preduung irtl 
final food it is yet to be seen whether our 
digestive system adjusts to it 

We haye seen vciy clearly that the ic 
souues for food pioduction is limited 
Hence with tin•» limited production wc 
cannot feed the mu easing mouths all over 
the world It is theiefoie deal that the 
actual solution to this burning problem 
of food crisis lies in the conscious and 
effective checking of the population boom 
To achieve this either the bnth rale must 
go down oi the death rate must go up 
Thus basically there aie only two solu 
tions to the population problem One is 
to seek scientific yva\s to iouei the birth 
rate The other is cahnntic like wui 
famine and pestilence But all these are 
inhuman ciue! and impracticable Hence 
to contain a population explosion wc have 
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to look for better methods ofbirth con¬ 
trol. Constant and continuing efforts have 
to be taken in this regard at universal 
level to educate the people on the need for 
population control. The advanced minor¬ 
ity has already made commendable pro¬ 
gress in this regard. Yet, the current 
population explosion will inevitably conti¬ 
nue till the backward majority of mankind 
has adopted family planning to offset the 
already achieved reduction in the death 
rate. We cannot predict how long this 
process of self education is going to take 
among the backward majority. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the areas of maximum 
food production are those in which the 
population growth is at its minimum. 
Make the countries developed, and then 
population growth will become controlled 
in those countries. To this end, the dev¬ 
eloped countries should come forward to 
share their riches and surplus with tne 
undeveloped and under-developed coun- 


* tries. TTiey ’ shoali; givi 
econ omic aids to these countries for their 
fast development 

The deepening population-food crisis in 
the third world will otherwise lead to 
revolutions which may even witness blood¬ 
shed. It may also produce global urba¬ 
nization and consequent congestion. It 
may cause overcrowding and environ¬ 
mental pollution. The cure for all these 
lies in a solution to the population crisis. 
The ultimate cause and hence the real 
danger, however, is population explosion. 
We are fast moving into a so-far-barely- 
imaginable new world where there will be 
no room left for agriculture, and streets 
and houses will occupy every acre of the 
earth. So, it remains a question un¬ 
answered if we do not solve these vital 
problems of population explosion and food 
crisis. Can mankind look forward to living 
happily in the years to come? 


NITOO THE NAUGHTY —R. Madhava Rao 



“ Grandpa, you said 1 should not be friends with our ‘Will you run a race with me 7 

neighbours. Let me have your stick, I’ll go and light 
with them." 
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fContmuea jrom page mj 
went around looking for a clue. Soon 
enough she saw Dad's pipe with a little 
bit of paper in it. She saw the damp table 
and the wet floor and the little black 
irickle of water coming from the waste- 
paper basket. She was perplexed at first, 
but one look at Pammi’s face and she had 
.solved the mystery. Mothers do have a 
way of detecting things and tracking down 
culprits! 

"Pramila,” she stormed.. .(Mummy’s 
cute little Pammi, with her two dimples 
and large brown eyes, changed to Pramila 
several times a day whenever Mummy was 
cross with her) “are you planning to set 
the house on fire?” 

Pammi stood as if nailed to the floor. 
The words refused to come out and instead, 
she felt she heard Grandpa’s voice saying, 
“Honesty is always the best policy, my 
child.” How often he had narrated the 
story of George Washington and his 
honesty to her. 

Just then the doorbell rang and in came 
Grandpa calling out, “Pammi, how about 
a game of Ludo?” 

“Did you hear about Pammi’s latest 
adventure, Grandpa?” teased Ajay. 

Pammi rushed out of the room as if her 
feet had wings and flung herself into 
Grandpa’s arms. The safest place for poor 
defenceless Pammi. She clung to him and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

"Hush! my sweet little princess. Tell 
Grandpa everything. Off with the rest of 
you, ' said Grandpa, shooing Ajay and 
Minu away. 

“Papa, you’re always spoiling her. No 
wonder she's such an imp,” said Mummy. 

“Shall I tell them all about another imp 
1 knew not so long ago?” chuckled 
Grandpa. 

“Okay, you win,” declared Mummy. 

And Pammi sat snugly on Grandpa’s 
knee and told him all about her very first 
puff. Grandpa was happy that she was an 



honest little girl who owned up when she 
reassert her folly, and told the rest of the 
family to forgive her for the naughty deed. 


Mummy applied a dab of Burnol on her 
finger. When Daddy heard the story later, 
he had a good laugh. “At least she had the 
presence of mind to put out the flames 
fast. Good thing we didn’t have to ring 
for the Fire Brigade’” 

Lalitha Nayar 
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A TERRIFIC 


WELLJT 


REAL BATIK. 


? BATIK,AMD 
VERY EASY 
\TOMAKEy 


All you need is a white sheet of cartridge paper, wax 
crayons, a thick, soft brush, a bottle of black drawing 
ink, a bucket of water, newspaper and, of course, a 





f HOW 
ABOUT A 


FISH ?A MAGIC 


BIRD ? A 


EXCELLENT. 
LETS TRY 
THE FISH. 


Cover your table with 
a sheet of newspaper. Draw the 
outline of a fish big enough 
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\ “Now, crumble the sheet of paper into a 
y ball and press it gently. Straighten 
/ the paper and you will find cracks running 
f^>\ like a fine net over the wax drawing.” 

IT 4 


WAS, \ ; 

BUT l BU 

XyduwhA (M 

A SEE IT ), u’ 
X VAS 

WORTHWHILE) > 




'oH^rxtKY, no , r have trcrr 

LOOK WHAT RATI ENCE, HAVE 
YOU HAVE BffriEffCE . SEE MOW 


Dip the sheet twice in a bucket of StIEHGE^bI 

wl/th al ' 0w the T ater t0 mn ofl j- ) DONE! YOU *t WASH OFF THE IWK'wfTH 
Spread the sheet on the newspaper and ( r^g opnnV.SOFT BRUSH 

apply a coat of black drawing ink A myddawing'[UNDER BtttimNGj 
Work fast. Don't allow the ink to dry. NT* RA sJWTER. 





'■A *■!■*& 


See, the black ink has penetrated into 
the cracks, while the crayons resisted the 
ink and water. 


LOOK, ISN’T IT PRETTY? I THINK 
itT HAS COME OUT WELL... 


YES, I THINK IT 
LOOKS FANTASTIC 


S' 


YES, IT 
REALLY. 
. DOES. 



TEXT: SJORlfH &UVAS7AV4 ILLUSTRATIONS : SUBIR ROY 




V HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE 

J ACOB stared at The Ankh. Looking 
at his hard, dead-pan face, he felt a 
Sudden uneasiness. He told himself. 
The Ankh was bluffing. He had to be 
bluffing! 

“But how much does he know? I 
want to question him!” Thapa said. 
“After thonighth he won’th bother 


ii& And we've g68i '• : 

atthend tho righth now,” whispered The 

Ankh. “Letts discuss our plans.” 

Thapa indicated with a jerk of his 
head that Jacob would hear. 

“Leth him hear. After thonighth, 
wath use will ith be to him!” The Ankh 
laughed harshly. 

The two men drew up chairs and be¬ 
gan poring over a map The Ankh pro¬ 
duced and spread on a small table. 

“We leave for Aurangabad in two 
days. The exhibition is on for a week. 
That’ll give us enough time,” Thapa 
said. 

“Yes, leth’s go by the road routhe. 
We have tho go over these hills before 
we thurn off_” 

And they were engrossed for a good 
half-hour, discussing their plans. 

“Five days from now the Third Eye 
leaves for London. Night flight. He 
will have the goods on him .... ” And 
on and on they went. “The cave is un¬ 
used _ right at the end_ good 

hideout .... ” Jacob could pick up 
snatches of the whispered conversation 
that floated about him. He pricked his 
ears: Aurangabad in two days. And they 
seemed to be talking about the ‘Third 
Eye’ as though it were a person, not a 
jewel. 

Suddenly, Thapa stood up. “I have 
some business to attend to. You keep 
an eye on the boy,” he pointed to Jacob. 

“I’ll be back by ten. We can then dis¬ 
pose him off.” 

“Ach so!” grunted The Ankh. 

Thapa went out, closing the door be¬ 
hind him. The Ankh was busy with a 
pen, marking something on the map. He 
then took out a notebook from his jeans 
pocket and scribbled something in it. 
As he did so, his scowl deepened; he 
then tore out the page, screwed it up, 
and flung it away from him. 
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■ amis and legs 
cramped. But — and this is what The 
Ankh and Thapa did not know — the 
rope round nis wrists had become 
loose. He had flexed his muscles while 
he was being tied, and now he had 
worked the rope loose! If only he could 
mdo his feet likewise! 

After a while. The Ankh began to 
nod,’and was soon asleep with his head 
cradled on his arms on the table. This 
was just what Jacob wanted. He slip¬ 
ped the rope off his hands and pulled 
out a pen-knife from his hip pocket. 
He began cutting the rope around his 
feet. As soon as he was free, he stood 
up. His legs were stiff, and he had to 
support himself by leaning against the 
wall. Ah! It was better now. 

He carefully side-stepped towards 
the window. On the way, he picked up 


the paper lyftig screwed up on the 
floor. The Ankh had locked the door. 
Just as he reached the window and 
put one leg over the sill, The Ankh 
woke up! ‘Tou! Geth back here! How 
did you free yourself?” 

But Jacob was already over and in¬ 
ching his way along the parapet ledge 
outside the window. The hippie rushed 
up and looked out at him. 'Til geth 
you! You won’t geth awav!” 

Jacob moved along the parapet. 
With the hack of his hand, he wiped 
the sweat out of his eyes. His heart was 
pounding violently and he had trouble 
with his breathing. 

Even as Jacob jumped onto the V- 
shaped roof over the hotel entrance, 
the Ankh was racing along the stairs to 
intercept him as soon as he reached 
the pavement. Hanging on to the edge 
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of the roof, Jacob dropped^the pave¬ 
ment below. 1 

The other three had, in the mean¬ 
while, rushed to their motorbikes, and 
were waiting for Jacob. Suddenly, 
something tripped him even as the 
crowd, ready for any excitement, gave 
chase. IT WAS SONIA’S TIBETAN 
MONK! The lama tried to grab his 
legs but missed. Jacob quickly regain¬ 
ed his balance. He raced for his 
friends. 

Minoo had by then started his bike 
and Ravi sat behind him. Sonia had 
started Jacob’s bike. “Jump on behind 
me!” she screamed. 

Which is just what Jacob did. They 
raced off, shooting down the side 
roads. This time they went to Ravi’s 
house on Marine Drive.. 

“All right, Tigers!” exclaimed Jacob. 
“Hold your breath and listen.” After be 
had narrated what liappened in the 
hotel, he said, “Look what’s written on 
this piece of paper I picked up from 
the room!” Jacob smoothed out the 
crumpled note. “Flight 628, I7tb. 1 
a.m. Well meet....” 

“Meet where? Meet who?” Sonia 
asked. 

“That’s all that’s written on it. And 
here’s another note T found on the dress¬ 
ing tabic. It says: ‘Aurangabad. 15th 
night. Meeting place, small cave Ajan- 
ta. 16th morning.’ ” 

Jacob lay back on the couch, his 
arms stretched above his head. He was 
in deep contemplation. “One thing is 
certain,” he said aloud. “The Ankh and 
Thapa are connected with the man in 
the suit in some way! And something 
is going to happen at Aurangabad 
on the 15tlv. How do we get there? 
And what do we look for?” 

Just then Ravi’s father came in. Mr. 
Merchant was a short, portly man. 


bright blue shirt and dark grey trous¬ 
ers. He read from a newspaper he 
held in his hand. “Panna, goldmine for 
smugglers!” he read aloud. “Smugglers 
slip in and out of the 350 square mile 
Panna diamond fields with ease, des¬ 
pite official claims to die contrary.” 

“What a heading!” Sonia interrupt¬ 
ed. “Goldmine for smugglers! As if 
they are gold fields!” 

“Yes!” agreed her uncle, glancing at 
her over his spectacles before continu¬ 
ing. “Smuggling and theft of diamonds 
from the area is rampant.” 

“Papa, can we go to Aurangabad to 
see the Ajanta and Ellora caves?” Ravi 
asked, suddenly. 

“How? You certainly can’t go alone, 
you four.” said Mr. Merchant. 

“Oh, Papa, don’t be a spoilsport!” 
pleaded Ravi. “We can go on our 
bikes!” (Turn to page 52) 
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COMMON 

KINGFISHER 


f 


i-M 


(Local names: Hindi. Chhota kilkila; 
Bengali, Khude machhranga). 

A EOLUS, the god, was the father of 
the winds. His daughter, Alcyone, 
married Ceyx. After their marriage, she 
and her husband became proud and con¬ 
ceited, thinking that they were the most 
important people in the universe. 

This made other gods very angry and 
they said, “We cannot allow such arro¬ 
gance amongst us. We’ll turn Alcyone 
and Ceyx into birds and for punishment, 
they must now seek their food upon the 
waters and no longer eat the nectar of the 
gods. But for a warning to others, they 
may display beautiful plumage, to show 
that they once were gods.” 

Thus Alcyone and Ceyx lived as King¬ 
fishers happily enough, until Alcyone, 
brooding on her eggs, feared the storms 
and the turbulent seas and in her distress, 
she cried to her father and begged him to 


make the wind* c ease. ‘ 


When Aeolus heard the cry of Ms 
daughter, he took pity on her and im¬ 
prisoned the winds for fourteen days In a 
huge cave near the volcano of Stromboli 
in the Mediterranean. During that time, 
the seas were no longer in a turmoil. A 
peaceful calm lay over sea and land, while 
Alcyone hatched her eggs. 

Since then, those days have been known 
as “Halcyon Days”, being those that 
precede and follow after the shortest day 
of the year. 

You can see the Kingfishers quietly 
sitting on the overhanging branch of a 
tree or bush ready to dive into the water 
to catch fish or dart up the stream giving 
their warning call. 

The gods have gone, but Alcyone and 
Ceyx — the Kingfishers - are with us, 
and the beauty of the gods shines about 
them. 

The first sight, of a Kingfisher ’s un¬ 
doubtedly a never-to-be-forgotten revela¬ 
tion of how perfectly gorgeous a living 
creature in its own wild surroundings 
can be! 


Seven inches m length, the Common 
Kingfisher has an upper plumage of blue, 
with green substituting on the sides and 
wings. The underparts of the bird are 
dressed in a pretty chestnut brown. With 
an usually, long, pointed bill, this hand¬ 
some bird of striking hue has an immense 
range and can be seen in Europe, North 
Africa and Asia. A familiar sight through¬ 
out India, the bird is met with in various 
sizes. This, incidently, is the only point 
of difference between the numerous races. 

There are scarcely any marking to dis¬ 
tinguish between the sexes of the birds, 
which are regular anglers and satisfy their 
appetites by plunging into the water to 
capture small fish, tadpoles and aquatic 
insects. Though considered by some to 
be a very rapacious bird with a healthy 
appetite, the Common Kingfisher’s eonspi- 
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quota is cunningly hidden in a crevice in 
the bank of a stream, or a convenient nook 
among the roots of a tree which often 
serves as a larder. Even when the victim 
happens to be a large fish, the bird is never 
known to have any difficulty in getting it 
out of the water. After safely placing the 
captive on the nearest stone available, the 
hunter proceeds to kill it by striking its 
head constantly against the hard surface of 
the stone. 

The bird discards trees and bushes to 
excavate its nest in the face of a per¬ 
pendicular bank, or wall of a well, in the 
vicinity of water. The burrowed nest, a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, has a 
narrow horizontal tunnel about three feet 
In length. The circular chamber at the 
base of the tunnel is the nest proper and is 
invariably littered with fishbones. 

The breeding season of the Common 



Kingfisher is very uncertain, but most of 
the eggs are found between March and 
June. The usual clutch of five to seven 
eggs are small, unmarked, China-white 
ovals, with a nice gloss and hard texture. 
Both the sexes share duties in excavating 
the tunnel, incubation, and feeding the 
young. 


U. C. Chopra 


(Continued front page 50) 

‘No! And that’s final!’ said Mr. Mer¬ 
chant authoritatively. Relenting he add¬ 
ed, “Try to find a proper escort and 
then come hack to me.” 

An hour later, Jacob was playing his 
violin in his bedroom, when Morris 
walked in. “I’m off to Aurangabad day 
after tomorrow,” he said, stubbing out 
his cigarette in an ashtray in his hand. 
“There’s an exhibition of gems and 
idols for a week there. The Bombay 
C.l.D. has l>een called in to arrange 
securitv. Especially since we are trying 
to get a crack at the mystery of the 
Third Eye.” 

“Aurangabad?” Jacob repeated, his 
brain clicking. “Morris,” he continued, 
“can we also come to Aurangabad?” 

“No! Certainly not!" 


“Oh, please Morris. Sonia wants to 
see Ajanta and Ellora. Ravi's parents 
will allow us to go if you arc there.” 

Morris looked at his brother, doubt¬ 
fully. “1 won’t have time to keep an 
eye on you lot. I’m on the lookout for 
the jewel thief. This Gentleman jewel 
thief, that is, who teases us by leaving 
his visiting card at the scene of the 
crime!” 

“We won’t get in your way at all. 
We only want to see the famous caves.” 

“Oh all right! Much against my bet¬ 
ter judgement, I’m agreeing.” 

“Thanks, Morris, you’re a sport!” 
said Jacob as he dashed off to the tele¬ 
phone to pass on the good news to his 
friends. 

Kamala Ramchandani 
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M OPPING castor oil from his face, the 
Ace strode across the tarmac of 
123 Squadron on his return from an event¬ 
ful dawn patrol. The loose straps of his 
ilving cap flapped as he walked towards 
the officers mess. His keen grey eyes 
observed his CO. Maj. Carton, in earnest 
conversation with Col. Lindsay, a welt 
known and respected official from Wing 
Headquarters. 

The Ace was about to pass when his CO’s 
beckoning gesture made him alter his 
course. The tall and athletic Flight Com¬ 
mander stiffened to attention and saluted 
his officer. The Colonel returned the salute 
with his customary graveness. He scruti¬ 
nised the Ace’s face carefully. 

“The Ace, eh?” he murmured. “You’re 
Just the man I need. If you’ll step into the 
Squadron office, I’ll tell you something 
important.” 

A couple of moments later, the Ace was 
reclining in a chair inside his CO’s office 
listening to the Colonel. 

“Certain occurrences take place in this 
war which have serious consequences for 
us. When an entire British squadron about 
to strafe a German aerodrome is suddenly 
intercepted by three straff els (30 aircraft) 
of Tripehounds and absolutely massacred, 
we are shocked. Of course, we have to ac¬ 


cept it as unavoidable during war. But when 
the same tragedy overtakes yet another 
squadron, we raise our eyebrows at what 
is apparently a remarkable coincidence. 
And when this performance is repeated a 
third time, it goes beyond the realms of 
chance and we begin to wonder.” 

The Ace stared incredulously. “You 
don’t mean to say that these events have 
actually taken place?” he demanded. 

“Precisely.” 

The Ace rubbed his chin reflectively be¬ 
fore speaking. “It certainly appears as 
though information is leaking through the 
lines to the Germans, and they are able to 
arrange the ambushes. That means, spies 
are in operation.” 

“How can that be?” returned the Colo¬ 
nel. “All officers and personnel of the 
squadrons have good records. Besides, how 
could the information reach the enemy 
lines?” 

“If it is not spying," the Ace insisted, 
“it might be that treason is afoot. 
Perhaps....” 

“That’s preposterous!” snapped the 
Wing Officer, flushing angrily. 

“Treason has become as essential a part 
of war as weapons,” the Ace murmured in 
response. “However, it was just a sugges¬ 
tion. What exactly do you wish me to do?” 
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lowering iiimseif to the ■ ll§ ; 

cheerfully at the lanky figure of Second 
Lieutenant “Lenny” Carutthers and sprang 
lightly to the ground. 

“Hello, you old trouble-shooter,” cried 
Lenny enthusiastically. “Where have you 
been?” 

“I had a date with a hun,” chuckled the 
other. “We had quite a party and he turn¬ 
ed out to be just my cup of tea!” 

“So you got another, eh? 1 despair of 
ever catching up with you. What’s your 
tally now?” 

“Eleven. Phew! Am I hot!” 

“Come in and have a drink,” invited 
Lenny. 

“Thanks,” replied the Ace gratefully. 

Get my tanks topped, will you?” 

They had just turned towards the mess 
when the Flight Commander’s roving eyes 


alighted on something that brought a curl- 
“Since you are an enterprising person, I ous gleam into his grey eyes, 
want you to keep your eyes open and keep “Say, what’s that?” he enquired, coming 
a note of unusual occurrences which might to a halt, 
give you a lead to this unpleasant state of “What?” 


affairs. That’s all.” 

“I’ll do my best, sir,” said the Flight 
Commander, as he rose from his chair. He 
than saluted, turned on his heel, and made 
a rapid exit. There was a wry expression on 
his face as he made his way towards his 
original destination. “Keep your eyes 
open!” he mimicked aloud before a start¬ 
led NCO. “Does he think I walk about with 
my eyes shut?” 

A couple of days later, the Ace was cruis¬ 
ing over the 210 Squadron aerodrome. He 


The Ace pointed to a curious, star-shaped 
design painted conspicuously on the rear 
fuselage as well as the tailplane of a park¬ 
ed Camel nerby. Painted a vivid orange, 
the design had a large blue spot in the 
centre and small red dots at the apexes. 

“Oh. that!” Lenny laughed. “We‘ve just 
got a new pilot, who has a bee in his bon¬ 
net about horoscopes and whatnot. That’s 
his lucky charm which, he says, protects 
him during dogfights.” 

“Oh!” murmured the Ace. “When did he 


eased the throttle lever back, cut the en- arrive?” 


gine, and glided down, his eyes flicking to 
the wind stocking pole which hung motion¬ 
less. The undercarriage bumped, bumped 
a second time before the plane settled for 
a perfect 3-point landing. The pilot kicked 
the rudder bar and brought the aircraft in 
line with several others on the tarmac. The 
Ace heaved himself on to the ‘hump’ of his 
Camel and paused for a moment before 


“Let’s see — yes. It was five days ago.” 

“He came by tender, I suppose?” 

“No, he flew over.” 

“What! Are you sure?” 

“Of course,” Lenny looked surprised. 
“It’s quite common, you know. Pilots get 
their commissions and fly straight over to 
whatever Squadron they are posted. Quite 
reasonable, really.” 
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“True,” agreed the Aee. “What’s his 
name?” 

“Ilowell. What’s the matter? Do you 
know him?” inquired the Second Lieute¬ 
nant curiously. 

“No,” replied his companion. “But. 
frankly, the trouble is, I’ve seen this very 
‘charm’ painted on another kite in 176 
Squadron.” 

Lenny's eyebrows rose. “Say, that’s quite 
a coincidence!” 

“It's more than a coincidence,” averred 
the Ace grimly. “There's something (ishy 
here.” 

“Dash it all!” protested Lenny. “Howell 
might have known this other chap and they 
could have had an understanding, couldn’t 
they?” 

“Since Howell is new’ here, he could 
hardly have got to know the other fellow,” 
pointed out the Ace. “Can I have a look 
at his papers?” 

Lenny stared. “They’ll be with the RO, 
of course.” 

They made their way towards the recep¬ 
tion office, w'here they told the Recording 
Officer of their needs. The latter looked 
surprised, but scanned his files quickly 


before speaking. 

“Sorry, he didn’t bring any papers. They 
must be adrift somewhere.” 

The Ace’s eyes narrowed, perceptibly 
with suspicion. He murmured. “I sec. Tell 
me, you two, is there anything unusual 
about this Howell?” 

Lenny and the RO glanced at. each other 
in bewilderment. 

“Unusual?” said the latter. “I don’t think 
so — Wait! He does a lot of night flying. 
He scoots off an hour or so before dawn 
and returns at daybreak. He says he waits 
above a Jerry aerodrome until morning, 
strafes when its occupants are still asleep, 
and beetles back, fie insists on doing it 
alone, too. Queer chap that.” 

‘Thit’s all 1 need to know,” spoke the 
Ace. “Thanks, old chap.” 

“What’s all this about, anyway?” de¬ 
manded Lenny. “You seem to have it in 
you for Howell.’’ 

“Nothing. Forget it,” the Flight Com¬ 
mander sounded very casual. “Let’s go 
and get that drink you were talking about.” 

Arun Kumar Setty 

(To be continued) 
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PUZZLES TO TEASE YOU 


FIND THE “NATIONS” 

1 . Which ‘ nation” can find out one’s 
ability? 

Which “nation” is a free gift? 

Which “nation” develops seeds into 
plants? 

Which “nation" dismisses a man from 
his service? 

Which “nation” helps animals to have 
a long sleep in winter? 

6. Which “nation” can tell everything 
clearly? 

7. Which “nation” can mean a decided 
one? 

8. Which “nation” does not remain 
single? 

9. Which “nation” is a goal? 

10. Which “natiton” represents a god? 

K.V. Rama Rao 

RIDDLES 

1. When a boy falls into the water, what 
is the first thing he does? 

2. Where was Columbus going on the 
day he was exactly 88? 

3. Why is the letter “A” like a flower? 

4. What goes all the way from Delhi to 
Madras without moving? 

5. What is that which most people fre¬ 
quently hold but rarely touch? 

6. What is the difference between a 
watchmaker and a jailor? 

7. What is it that a person can place in 
his right hand which cannot be placed 
in his left hand? 

8. Why do we all go to bed? 

9. Where was Queen Elizabeth crowned? 

10. If two’s company and three’s a crowd, 
what are four and five? 

11. What has a bed but never sleeps? 

12. Three men were under one umbrella 
but none of them got wet. How? 

13. What is yours, but used by others 
more than you use it? 

14. Why is a young lady dependent upon 
the letter *Y’? 


15. What do you call a pony with a sore 
throat? 

16. What do you call a hen who’s afraid 
to cross the road? 

17. Why do birds fly south in winter? 

18. What ant is the youngest? 

19. What fruit is mentioned most in 
history? 

20. Why is it that whenever you are 
looking for anything, you will always 
find it in the last place you look? 

R.V. Nath 

SOLUTIONS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 
Three-in-one 

a) Canary, Parrot, Curlew b) Swift, 
Crane, Heron c) Raven, Stork, Macaw 
d) Cuckoo, Plover, Martin. 

Hidden Trees 

1. Fir 2. Oak 3. Ash 4. Elm 5. Yew 
6. Lime. 

Treasures of the World 

Diamond, Gold, Opal, Silver, Agate, 
Salt, Coal, Sulphur. Sapphire, Topaz, 
Emerald. Ruby, Beryl, Onyx, Olivine, 
Platinum, Quartz, Graphite, Fluorspar. 
(See square below). 
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Ra]u has most exciting stamp 
collection in his class. 

His turn gfreemMerByewi^ 

He has s?arips of shlpi space, sports .. and vwy many mom 


iajuhasafttenctftiom the Soviet Union who knows aft about 
sorry co Becang. He heysBaju In matanghg stamp ooflecoonan 
©celling one. 

You can also become a friend of 
Zoishka and start making a wonderful 
stamp collection. 

Soviet stamps are beautiful—and show colourful pictures of various topics 

These stamps win not onlymakeyou stamp collectiona thing of fun and 
excitement, but you will also learn a lot of things— and that's not all 
you wM And them rewarding m many ways 

Start collecting right away— 

1 Chooseyour favourite topics from the following— 
e Space* Sports and Tourism e Flowers 

• Animals* Ait (Paintings Sculpture, etc) 

• Marine Ufc* Transport (Railways Aeroplanes, 

Ships & Cars) • Great October Revolution & 

Communist Party* Lenin • Assorted Stamps 

2 New consider this super offer--you will 4 / yterma fan jyourc 

not only get stamps worth you money E xport s (a) Your nar 

bu also niar^ surprise gifts (tom 2bishka choice or a topic or 

collection 

Besides the you wtfl get acokxxfut booklet on 
stamps and a complete set arpneehsts of Along with this sen 

packets, albums, new issues, used, unused Order/BankOraftir 

stamps and first day covers—free of coo. Exports Pvt Ltd Ne 

3 Decide how fast you warx you cofleanno) CHINAR 'Ea 

grow and ctwosefrom the falkwing- 

Cable VILPANA Ti 

O o fc C B o n You toy You Get You Choose 

2 £ £ | ortnoie S You can be sure tha 

B to. SO owr ICO stamps I or more topics 

C to, 100 wer 200 stamps mMmum 3 topics and will teach youi 

0 to. 200 over 400 stamps ntframtanS topics two weeks after tec 




4 Alter making you choice wnte to Oxnar 
Exports (a) You name (b) You address (c) You 
choice of a topic or topics (d| you choice of 
collection 

Along with this send me Money Order/ Postal 
Order/Bank Draft in the name of Chmar 
Exports Pvt Ltd New Delhi 

CHtNAR EXPORTS PVT LTD 

101, A, Surya Khan, Kasturba Gandhi Mug 
New Delhi-110001 Phoney 35 2023,35-2123 
Cable VILPANA Telex 314212 

You can be sure that the stamps are genuine 
and will teach you in exceHmi condition m 
two weeks after receiving you order 


You can also buy Soviet stamps from all Carona shoe stores and Soviet Book Shops 


Shemc/CEPO/83 



Here’s a First Prize winning book 
that telis you ail that you wanted to 
know about ships—from ancient 



A CBT Publication : Rs. 17.50 





A window 
presented 
through dolls 
— each doll 
a miniature piece of 
its human counterpart 
— a cross-section 

< 

of the peoples of the world 


on the world 
See them at 
Shankar’s 
International 
Dolls Museum — 
the largest collection 
of costume dolls 
anywhere in the world 


Open 10 a.m. to 0 p.m. ★ Mondays closed 
ftohvu Houses 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, Near Delhi 






Children’s 

Knowledge Bank 

Vol. 1. II. Ill & IV 

So often you’ve wondered about the beautiful 
world around you—world which evokes your 
curiosity, fascinates you. You want to know 
about it, delve deeper into things. Your text¬ 
books are not enough—teachers no 
encyclopedias. 

Then from where are you to get answers to 
these ‘Hows’ and ’Whys — about people and 
things, sports and science, stars and planets? 
Now fortunately there is a way out. Now you 
needn't wander in a blind alley. 

Children's Knowledge Bank leads you by light-with 
answers to queries such as : 


gBSS*-, 



IDS?* 


* Hf-v. does <1 p'Od.JU' Mr,l,iv, 

* Why is s&ivwti'i salty? 

* What ir-Solar system > 

* What am horrmp";;'' 

* Why does ifon get 'U'-ty-’ 

* Why do tea's some out while weejirt j" 

* He w do parrot and myna sneak >:k■; i. 

* Why ao children try so mur h '-' 

* Who wet our ancestor-,’’ 

* What is hying Saucer'/ 

•* Why everyone has a aiheren! vt>io ,? 

* When dirt Locket start? 

* Why do we get dreams? 

* When did plants appear on earth ■* 


0'W.\ * 


AVAILABLE AT, leading txx-Kshops. 
A H Wheeler's and Higgintx.ihaul's 
Railway Book Stalls throughout India 
or ask by V P.P from. 


H 


Approximately 
200 questions in each volume 

All illustrated articles 


PUSTAK MAHAL Khari Baoli, Delh«110006 

New Show Room: 10B. Nclajs Subhosh Matg. New Delhi 110002 
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And watch them 
grow up strong and 



Sugar for energy 

From the sugar 
bowl ol India... 
pure, white sugai 


• 'rfv.*:.. . 
K * 


healthy With more energy, better that’s the pick of 



/■? • V 


Childien need health, stiength 
and energy' And that’s 111 st what they 
get from Maltova 1 It s lull of the con¬ 
centrated goodness of golden wheat. 

I Mr ley. pure milk, nch cocoa and sugai 
Turns milk into a drink that tastes 
good .. while it does so much for 
them. So give vour children Maltova. 


S distance, greater stamina. 

Getting the most out of each 
day... the Maltova way. 

Sun-ripened wheat 
and barley malt 

From Punjab, the Jw- 
bread basket of India. iffif ■ 

comes the wheat and JOEE 

barley that is turned hW# .m 
into nourishing malt 
at the Maltova plant. jfc Py* 

Brimming witfi 
essential minerals, 
iron and Vitamin B, 

Maltova is a pte- ’ T 

digested food that is readily absorbed 

Pure, wholesome milk 

The milk in Maltova ■ ■ 

comes from the /ijL ’ \ ^ 

lush green pastures 
ol Punjab 

from our own milk - 
collect'on cpnties. t ^ 

Always 100% r 

pure. 100% ' jt 

nourishing 

Delicious cocoa taste I 

We use superioi ^ 

imported cocoa — to ! l 

give you the best taste and !' 

nutritional value. Cocoa 
revives you and helps you to £ 

relax. 1 


XL JK3ATI1T INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Winner of the Gold Medal 
dt the Monde (World) 

Selection dc Id Qudlile. 1981 and 1982. 


the crop. So essential 
for the extra energy 
that children need. 

Specially fortified 
with vitamins 

Maltova is a unique 
combination of 
proteins, 

(jp carbohydrates, 
vitamins and minerals’ 
It is also fortified with 
extra Vitamin A. 

Niacin. Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin D^. And it has 
noaibficial flavouring 
Maltova. For the kind 
ot health, strength 
and energy that gives 
youi children a ’ 

rest tor hie. 



nr-jylrv 




J^altow^ 




Vitamin - enriched Maltova: for health,strength andenergy 
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DIAMOND COMkro 

REAL PACKS OF ENTER TAINMENT AND FUN. 
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Motu Patlu & The Hinden Treasure 

Molu Patlu in Pygmyland 

Motu Patlu in Lunatic Asylum 

Motu Patlu in Chois Den 

Motu Patlu & Asian Games 

Motu Pat'ii & Fishing Adventure 

Fautadi Singh & The Lizards revenge 

Fauiudi Singh & Devil of Dark Land 

F Singh & The lncnndiries 

Fauladi Singh & Spacebar 

Fauladi Singh & Space Titan 

Fauladi Singh A- Rchcllion ofQtobc 

Fauladi Singh St Devastation m Space 

Fauladi Singh in u Strange Planet 

Fauladi Singh & Carcola Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh's Ambush with planetary Robbers 

Fauladi Singh & Culprit Tnntil 

Fauladi Singh St Thieves of Space Craft 

Fauladi Singh & City under-thc Ocean 

Fauladi Singh, the,Secret Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh & Nuclear Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh's Stranglehold 

Fauladi Singh & Incarnate Tarwill 

Fauladi Smgh & Dreamland Supremo 

Fauladi Singh & Star War 

l-amboo Motoo St Fires of War 

Lam boo Motoo Fnconler With Death 

Larabon Motoo & Frontier Fury 

Lam boo Motoo it Limbos’s Draculla 

Lamboo Moloo St Blood Bath 

Lam boo Motoo St Driuled Warwarc 

Lamboo Motoo & Operation Lquiqidation 

Lamboo Motoo & Band of Traitors 

lamboo Moton's Deadly Bout with Draculla 

Lamboo Motoo & Passionate Palrisn 

Lamboo Moloo St War Mongers 

Lamboo Motoo St Neelgarhi Treasurers 

Lamboo Motoo & Dangerous Letter 

Lamboo Motoo, A Journey in to the Space 

Lamboo Motoo St Mvsterious Murderer 

Lamboo Motoo, the Violent Robbers 

Rajan Iqbal &The In-valuable Diamonds' 

Rajan Ipbal & Colourless Cat 
Rajan Iqbal & The Counter Feiters 
Rajan Iqbal & The Vampires 
Rajan Iqbal & Treasure Seekers 
Rajan Iqbal ft Graveyard Ghost 
Rajan Ipbal Sc Statue Coundrum 
Rajan Iqbal &. Black Devo 
Rajan Iqbal & Deadly Diversion 
Rajan Iqbals’ Deadly Encounter 
Rajan Iqbni St Panic ol Dead Ducoit 
Rajan Iqbal & Callow's of Death 
Rajan Iqbal, The Killer's Dan 
Rajan Iqbal & Black Mailer 
Rajan Iqbal & International Gang 


Roman, United *r stand 

Raman & Ten takh s Lottery 

Dabooji & Budditu Ram 

Pink! & Bengali Sweet's 

Pinki & Bubbles 

Pinki & Complimentary Fruits 

Pinki & Granncy Story Exchange 

Billoo-Ill 

Bitloo-ll 

Btlluo-I 

Tauji & The Kidnapping of Sonpari 

Tauji & Greedy Magician 

Tauji & Stupendous Conspiracy 

Tauji St Magic Wand 

Tauji Sc Hypnotist Sambha 

Chacha Chaudhry k The Cricket match 

Chaclia Chaudhrv & The Mysterious Thief 

Chacha Cliaudhry Sahu on Dark Island 

Chur ha Cliaudhry & Kakka 

Chacha Chaudhiy A Atlachon Sabu 

Chat ho Clijudtuy A Lakkar 

Ikigha Singh, The Hunter 
Chacliu Chaudhrv & Bottnle Genie 
Clnicha Chaudhrv Lncuumcr 

with Gabbar Smgh 
Chacha Cliaudhry St 

Treasure of AM'ht the Great 
Chacha Ch.iudhry in Space 
Chacha Chaudhry A Cannibals 
Chacha Cliaudhry & Karate K»ig 
Chaoh-i Chaudhry, Kidnapping of Sabu 
Chacha Chaudhry St Bank Robbci s 
Chacha Bhatija St The Slone Codes* 
Chacha Bhainii & Song of Death 
Chacha Bhatija in Apeland 
Chacha Bfulija At The Old Witch 
Chacha Bhatija in Realms of Pluto 
Chacha Bhatija & Demon Queen 
Chacha Bhatiia & Space Pvgmie* 

Chacha Bh.uiju & Valley ol Death 
Chacha Hhatqa St f.di with Jumboo 
Chacha Bhatija St Enihating Monster 
Chacha lihjtijii, The tiod to Mountain 
Chacha Bhatija. & Neel Mam 
Chacha lihiitija St Cruel Sahath 
Mama Bhanja St The Buffalo Tail 
Mama Bhanja St The Chattering Woman 
Mama Bhanja & Stingy M illionaire 
Mama Bhanja & Crafty Trader 
Mama Bhanja St Birbal's Wisdom 
Mama Bhanja & Hyponnc Pond 
Mama Bhanja & Magical Statue 
Mama Bhanja & Miraculous Pen 
Mama Bbania to aurcls of Kujpuu 
Mama Bhanja & Jatak Talcs 
Mama Bhanja. Alibaba St 40 Thieve* 
Mama Bhanja St Mughal DYnasty 
Mama Bhanja & The Revoulationancs 


... ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ News paper agents are requested to contact for agency. —— 


DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD.™ o,.„ g,., New Delhi 110002 
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The Internal Affairs Minister, Mr. P.V. Nanuimha Rao, who 
inaugurated the World Book Fair, at the CBT Stall. 



Meet Us at Calcutta 


By the time this reaches your hands, 
ail roads in Calcutta would be leading to 
the Parade Maidan where the Book Fair 
is being held from February 24. 

Coming close on the heels of the 6th 
New Delhi World Book Fair (Feb. 4-14). 
which very few people in West Bengal 
might have been able to visit, the Calcutta 
Book Fair will sure go a long way in 
satiating book lovers in the eastern region. 

Taking a cue from its success at the 
World Book Fair, the Children’s Book 
Trust has geared itself to meet the de¬ 
mands of each one of our book-hungry 
children reaching the Parade Maidan. 
There is a wide choice to select from — 
animal stories, adventure, biography, 
classics, historical legends, mythology, 
nature and science, many of them in dif¬ 
ferent languages. On special display will 
be three of our very latest publications — 
“Ship Ahoy!” (that tells you everything 
about shif^l. “Our Feathered Friends ” 


(which has detailed descriptions of more 
than twenty birds, accompanied by life¬ 
like multi-colour illustrations) and 
"Romantic Classics” (a compendium of 
five well-known Indian stories). For lovers 
of adventure, a collection six popular 
books is available in an attractive gift 
box. Ah! don’t forget to ask for a 10% 
discount on the prices — it's our special 
gift for YOU. There are other gifts, too. 
to pick up. You can also buy volumes of 
Children’s Art Number and subscribe to 
(also renew) this magazine — yes. all at 
concessional rates. And, if you don’t want 
to stop there but will wish to build your 
own library, we’ve a scheme for you. Just 
ask for details. 

See you all at Stall No. 462 before the 
Fair doses on March 11. 

CHILDREN S BOOK TRUST 

Nehru House, New Delhi 110002 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

The February issue was stupendous. I 
thoroughly enjoyed the features “Children 
Make News” and “Children Are My Life”. 
Additions like these are always welcome. 
Please hurry up with the results of all the 
competitions you held last year. 

Harleen Sodhi, Chandigarh 
I feel proud that I have been your 
regular reader for the last three years. 
All the stories and serials are gripping 
and neatly presented. The bold types you 
use, and the absence of any printing mis¬ 
take — so common in other magazines and 
newspapers — are attractions of Children’s 
World, which is better than most of the 
other poorly got-up children’s magazines. 
Your magazine suits the tastes of all ages. 
Please let us have the stories of the 
children who got the Bravery Awards. 

G. Raghu Ram, Kasturinagar 
Children’s World has brightened up my 
childhood and I am sure it is lighting up 
the lives of many other children even 
today. 1 had been a regular reader when 
I was a child, but now that I am a bit 
older, I would like to be associated with 
the magazine in a different way. 

Sumit Dutta, Calcutta 
In the beginning, my parents used to 
read aloud the stories to me. It is a truly 
engrossing magazine and makes very 
interesting reading. In fact, I have pre¬ 
served every copy of Children’s World 
since 1977. Could you please bring back 
children’s paintings on the cover? 

Hansa Tkapliyal, Lucknow 
My children have been regular readers 
of Children’s World. It is indeed a magazine 
that is both informative and entertaining. 

Sunita Maduman, Pune 
l was going through all the old issues 
when a thought struck me: “Why don’t 


they re-publish Kapish — one of our 
favourite series”? What happened to Jadu- 
gar Jim? Did he vanish with his own 
trick? 

Aparna Khemani, Bombay 
The January issue was very interesting, 
especially the article on the pencil, which 
was full of information. Can we have 
something else for “Watch for Them”? 

Mimika Paul, Giridih 

Dear Readers, 

Twelve-year-old Hansa could not have 
paid us a richer tribute. She has found 
Children’s World so interesting that she 
has preserved all the issues ever since 
her parents began getting the magazine 
for her and reading it out to her when 
she was unable to read it herself. Accor¬ 
ding to Raghu Ram, the magazine can be 
enjoyed by people of all ages. And one¬ 
time regular reader Sumit Dutta wants to 
be still “associated” with us—probably 

by contributing items. Crowning every¬ 
thing, a mother from Pune vouchsafes 
for the magazine’s informative and enter¬ 
taining features. They all, in so many 
words, spell out the secret of our success. 
It is doubly gratifying to know that the 
magazine has “clicked” with the young 
and the old alike. So, as this twelfth issue 
closes the covers on the sixteenth volume, 
to give place to the next volume, what 
more can we promise than new and novel 
features and attractions in the coming 
issues? The Annual Number, which will 
be in your hands in another month, will 
give you an idea of the “shape of things 
to come”. Meanwhile, here’s our sincere 
apologies for holding over the instalments 
of some serials. They will appear in April. 

EDITOR 
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A WOMAN inside a waterpot? Why and 
how did she get there? Ah! that’s a 
grandmother’s story, from Karnataka. 

Once upon a time, in a little village near 
the forest lived a woman. She lived in a 
little hut, which was the last one in the vil¬ 
lage and very close to the jungle. Many 
people would have been afraid to live 
there, but she was brave and clever, and so 
she lived there. One day, she felt like visit¬ 
ing her daughter who she had not seen 
for a very long time. But this was not easy. 

Her daughter was married to a young 
man in the next village, which was up a 
small hill through the forest. In the forest, 
there were many wild animals, like tigers, 
bears, and elephants. But the woman had 
made up her mind, and go she would, come 
whatever may. The villagers tried to stop 


her, but she would not heed their advice. 
So, they tried to help her if she would only 
wait for a while. 

Ramu said, ‘Sister, wait till tomorrow. 
I”ll finish my ploughing and go with you. 
At the next village, I can get the plough 
repaired and the sharp point will be useful 
to fight with tigers or bears or elephants, 
if need be.” 

But the woman said, “No, I’ll go today, 
now!” 

Kittu said, “Wait till mid-day, at least. 
I’ll sharpen my axe and go with you. I 
can cut wood in the jungle and bring it 
back with me. My axe will be useful to 
fight tigers and bears and elephants, if 
need be.” 

Again the w r oman said, “No.” 
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Then Lakku said, “Can’t you wait for 
just one hour? I've to take my cattle to 
graze on the hill. Let me collect the cattle 
and get my metal-tipped stick; at least we 
can run away from the tigers and ele¬ 
phants, if need be.” 

But the woman still said, “No. I must go 
at once or it’ll be dark before I reach the 
next village. So, I won’t wait for your 
plough, your axe, or your company to run 
away with. They would all be useless in the 
dark. So, I’ll go now alone, and if I meet 
a tiger or a bear or an elephant — well, 
let's see what happens.” 

So, they had to let her go, and off she 
went alone through the jungle and up the 
hill of the Ghat to the next village where 
her daughter lived. She took with her 


some rice to eat on the way, a gift or two 
for her daughter, and nothing more — not 
even a big stick with a metal tip. 

She walked as fast as she could, but she 
could not reach the next village before 
dark. As the villagers had feared, she met 
with — well — not a bear or an elephant 
— but a tiger. Even that was more than 
enough for the poor woman, all because 
she would not listen to other people. Still 
there was the tiger ready to kill her, and 
she had to think fast how to save her life. 

She pretended not to see the tiger and 
said aloud, “Even the wild animals won’t 
eat me. I’m so thin and weak. And tigers 
are so clever. They know it is better to 
wait until I return from my daughter’s 
house after enjoying my visit and eating 
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an tne gooa rooa soe n nave ready for me. 
Then I shall be fat and tasty for a tiger’s 
meal and I’ll have to be careful, indeed. 
But now — no one — especially a clever 
tiger — will trouble me, so thin as I am.” 

The tiger heard all this and thought, 
‘She is indeed right. She is thin and I’m 
clever. Also I’m not so very hungry mw. 
I’ll let her go and catch her on her re¬ 
turn. She’ll be fatter and I’ll be hungrier, 
but I shall still be a clever tiger.’ So he 
let her go, and the woman reached the next 
village safely and enjoyed her visit to her 
daughter and ate all the good food she 
prepared just as she had said. 

Now the time came for the woman to 
go back to her home in her own village. 
Again, the villagers where her daughter 
stayed asked her to wait till one of them 
could go with her to fight the wild tigers, 
bears, and elephants, or at least run away 
together from them, if need be. 

But the woman said “No” to all of them 
for the same reason. However, she was not 
a foolish woman and she knew she could 
not escape twice from the animal in the 
same way. She would have to think of a 
way to fool them. 

She thought and thought. At last, she 
asked her daughter, “Let me borrow your 
large bhaan (waterpot). Not the one you 
use for carrying water from the well, but 
the big one you use for storing water.” 

The daughter was surprised. “Why do 
you want that huge thing, Amma? The 
small one will be easier to carry. Shall I 
give you that?” 

But the woman said, “No.” So her 
daughter gave her the large waterpot. To 
her surprise, the woman said she did not 
want any water in the pot. After bidding 
her daughter good-bye, away she went 


through the jungle and down the hill to 
her own village. 

At it grew' dark, she met a tiger. It was 
the very same tiger who thought he was 
so clever to let her go the first time, so 
that she could be fatter and he could be 
hungrier. Maybe he really was a clever 
tiger. 

But he was not clever enough to get the 
woman, For. she was not walking, like be¬ 
fore. She had got into the bhaan, which 
was so large she could fit inside (though 
it was tight fit); she had turned it on its 
side and had set it rolling down the hill, 
through the jungle towards the village, as 
she sat inside and steered it from the 
open end, with a little stick. 

Wasn’t she clever? She saved herself 
the trouble of walking. She came down 
the hill so fast in the waterpot that she 
saved lime and she saved her own life. 
And the poor tiger found he was hungicr 
and the woman was fatter as he expected, 
but he was not clever as he imagined him¬ 
self to be. He could not think of a way to 
make the woman come out of the pot., and 
it was too small for him to get in. If he 
were to hit. it. the pot would roll down 
faster and make loud noises, as it rattled 
and banged on the stones. 

The woman made a lot. of noise, too. She 
sat inside the waterpot and sang a song 
aloud, how clever she was, and how strong 
the w'aterpol was. and how the tiger was 
not clever. She sang till she reached home. 

The tiger was angry and hungry but, 
then, the poor thing, he was not, clever. 

And Ramu and Kittu and Lakku were 
most surprised to sec the woman in the 
waterpot. But they were glad to see her 
back and helped to pull her out. 

Prema Rno 
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I T was the dead of night, with a few 
hours yet to go for the first cock-crow, 
when Prince Bhujavan suddenly sat up in 
bed, his pulse racing, his mouth bone-dry. 
He rubbed his eyes, as if to remove the 
last traces of sleep. ‘Oh, what a dream!’ 
he shuddered. ‘What an awful dream... 
Soldiers marching on my palace! Thou¬ 
sands of soldiers! Pouring over the hills, 
swarming through the forests, thicker than 
trees. How terrible!’ 

Tie drank a little water from the silver 
goblet at his bedside and took a few deep 
breaths. Minutes later he was calm enough 
to lie down again. He felt under the pil¬ 
lows to make sure his dagger was there. 
One hand clasped around the bejewelled 
hilt, the prince drifted into sleep again... 

The night went by. Slowly, the half- 
moon sailed in the skv, from east to west. 
The stars had begun to pale ever so little 
when Prince Bhujavan had another dream. 


This time, he saw a giant black cloud over 
his palace. And how it rained! Only it 
wasn’t rain, but soldiers who scattered 
over the battlements and fought viciously 
with his own men. Swords clashed and 
heads rolled till the heat of battle wrench¬ 
ed a cry from the prince’s lips. He woke 
up with a start. Once again his heart was 
thudding and his forehead was bathed in 
perspiration. 

Prince Bhujavan waited awhile till his 
breath was steady again. Then he walked 
across his bed-chamber to the slit in the 
wall that did duty as a window. He looked 
out and saw, with a tremendous rush of 
comfort, the familiar scene below. As 
usual, the gates of the palace were heavily 
barred. The vast assembly hall, flagged 
with red sandstones, gleamed faintly in 
the half-light, while sentries stood firm at 
their posts. There was peace in the air... 
Even so, Prince Bhujavan turned away 
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flwni opened 
the door of his chamber and looked at the 
attendant who waited patiently outside. 
“Tell Kaka Ailawad I wish to see him,” he 
commanded. “It’s urgent.” 

Ailawad came, bathed and dressed in 
spotless white, exuding the coolness of 
water freshly drawn from a well. On his 
forehead he wore a tilak; in his hands he 
carried a garland of brilliant orange mari¬ 
golds. “Peace, o Prince,” he greeted 
Bhujavan. “Peace, my son,” he added, 
dropping his voice so none should overhear 
him. 

Prince Bhujavan’s heart turned over. 
Even while his father, King Bhanu of 
Khairagarh, was alive, Ailawad the royal 
soothsayer had been a friend to the prince. 
New, with King Bhanu gone to join his 
ancestors and Bhujavan turned barely 
thirteen, Ailawad had been appointed 
Regent and Bhujavan always turned to 
him for guidance. 


They eat os « «Aeh. Shujawn '■Mitt 
the attendants away. As soon as the door 
had been closed behind them, Ailawad 
looked at the prince. “Something has dis¬ 
turbed you,” he said. 

Bhujavan told him. “What could it be, 
Kaka? he asked. “Why did I dream of 
soldiers twice in one night?" 

Ailawad closed his eyes and seemed to 
withdraw ; nto himself for a long time. 
At length he looked up. “O prince, the 
answer to your question lies in the forest 
due west, on the border of your kingdom. 
Proceed thither without delay and may 
the spirits of your ancestors guide you!” 

In the first light of dawn, Bhujavan left 
the palace, dressed as a common man's 
son. He rode a horse, carried a bag of 
gold coins inside his tunic and some food 
in his saddlebag. As usual, the bejewelled 
dagger rode at his waist, tucked into his 
belt, but a leather case hid the jewels from 
view. For hours he rode west, galloping 









past fields and villages ; with never 
a stop for rest. The sun rode high in the 
sky when, at last, he reached the forest 
that lay on the outskirts of the kingdom. 

The forest stood dark and silent, the 
vast canopy of leaves shutting out the 
light of day. Bhujavan plunged into the 
undergrowth. On and on he rode, sweep¬ 
ing aside the branches that held him. At 
length he came to a little clearing with a 
stream flowing nearby. Here he dis¬ 
mounted, tied his horse to a tree, and ate 
the simple meal he had brought himself. 
No sooner had he eaten than his eyes 
began to grow heavy with sleep. He lay 
down on the soft green grass and was 
soon lost to the world. 

But he did not sleep very long. Once 
again his dreams were troubled. A stranger 
stood above him, sword in hand, and 
horsemen thundered past on their way to 
battle. Bhujavan awoke with a start, but 
the forest around him was perfectly 


peaceful. He drifted into Sleep again... 

This time he saw himself at the gates 
of a fortress. From within came the sound 
of muffled screams and the desperate 
fluttering as of wings. Though he knocked 
with his fists, no one opened the gates. 
Bhujavan sat up in sudden alarm. Some¬ 
thing told him it had not been a mere 
dream. The fluttering had seemed too 
real, too close to him... He looked around 
and, to be sure, at the far end of the clear¬ 
ing there were two birds, locked in a life- 
and-death struggle. Bhujavan knew at a 
glance that one of the birds was a hawk. 

As he went closer, the hawk flew away. 
The other bird fell to the ground, dead. 
Bhujavan saw that it was a beautiful white 
pigeon, with feathers that had all the gloss 
of silk. Apparently it had been bred in 
some rich household, for it wore little 
anklets of gold. And tied to one of its 
legs was a tiny silver tube. 

Bhujavan removed the tube and opened 
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the ltd. Inside was a sealed message 
addressed to the King of Trijala. Bhuja- 
van was stunned. Trijala, the state across 
the border. Down the years the kings of 
Trijala had often plotted to bring about 
the downfall of Khairagarh... For a long 
time, Bhujavan stood under the trees 
thinking, wishing Ailawad were there to 
guide him. And then, suddenly, he 
mounted his horse and set out for Ihe 
state of Trijala. 

His path lay over a chain of mountains. 
And often, as he leapt over streams or 
balanced himself on a slippery rock, he 
wondered why he was going to Trijala at 
all. Surely, it was a great risk to walk 
into enemy country ever- if he were dress¬ 
ed to deceive. But something drove him 
on — the memory of his dreams, the 
pigeon lying dead in the clearing, the 
sealed message now safe inside his tunic. 
Whatever happened, Bhujavan knew' he 
had to go. 

And at last, on the morning of the fourth 
day, he stood in the court of the King of 
Trijala. Around him were scores of 
nobles, staring at him with frank curiosity, 
for it was not every day that an envoy 
came to Trijala from the kingdom of 
Khairagarh. 

On a golden throne sat the King of 
Trijala himself, a fearsome giant of a man, 
with eyes that flashed fire. '‘What brings 
you here?” he thundered. 

Prince Bhujavan bowed very low. “My 
Lord,” said he, “a pigeon bearing a mes¬ 
sage was killed by a hawk in the forest of 
Khairagarh. By a stroke of luck, the 
message fell into my hands. And I am 
here to deliver it, for the message is 
addressed to your majesty.” 

The king took the message, broke the 
seal and read it. “Do you know what this 
is about?” he asked. “For months now, 
we and the King of Durg have been plan¬ 
ning a combined attack on Khairagarh. 
According to this message, the astrologers 


of Durg consider the night of the coming 
new moon propitious for attack.*’ 

Hie prince’s heart seemed to stop beat¬ 
ing. A combined attack on Khairagarh? 
So. his dreams had not been without mean¬ 
ing. He must get back fast... if only they 
w'ould let him. 

The king’s voice boomed again. “Go, 
tell the soothsayer Ailawad to get ready 
for battle There aren’t many days to go 
before the new moon... But tell him, too, 
that if the King of Durg attacks Khaira¬ 
garh, he shall do so alone. We do not 
propose to join hands with him.” 

The prince looked up sharply. What 
was that he had heard? The eyes of the 
King of Trijala had not left his face and 
now the royal tones were much milder 
than before, almost as if Kaka Ailawad 
were talking to him. “We admire your 
courage, Prince Bhujavan. And we would 
not like to waste it on war!” 

Pmtihha Nath 


My Mother 

She is a treasure. 

She loves me in full measure. 

She has made me courageous and bold, 
My character she did mould, 

I love and cherish her, 

I’ll obey her forever. 

She loves and cares for us. 

She is very nice and fine. 

She does not allow us to fuss, 

I'm glad she is mine. 

Deepa Mcnon (13) 
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What 



T HE history of our world has not been 
without its gory moments. It has been 
rife with misunderstandings, wars, and 
unrest. 

The First and Second World Wars left 
scars on the minds and bodies of many. 
They imprinted indelibly on their minds 
the pain, the terror, and the tortures of 
Wars. They brought about the realization 
that the people of the world would have 
to get together and resolve to maintain 
peace, if they wanted to conserve their 
planet; that to end the turmoil and confu¬ 
sion, a peacemaker was needed, a co¬ 
ordinator who would preserve the world 
from destruction and make it a better place 
to live in. In fact, something like the Unit¬ 
ed Nations organization. 

The various organs of the UN have 
brought relief to many sections of people. 
Organs like the WHO, UNICEF, ILO, and 
the UNESCO have helped bridge cultural 
gaps, uplift the downtrodden, and make 
the children of today become better citizens 
of tomorrow. They have gone to give suc¬ 
cour to the sick, the poor, and the needy, 
soothing their ravaged minds and bodies. 

Every Christmas — the season of good 
cheer — people flock to buy the UNICEF’s 
greeting cards, made by children for 
children who are disabled and without sup¬ 
port. It has made its business to bring se¬ 
curity and warmth to the world of so 
many children bereft of comforts, which 
we take so much for granted. 

The WHO introduces health to people in 
backward and under-developed countries, 
who have known only disease and sickness 
all their lives. They are plagued by mala¬ 
ria, cholera, tuberculosis and yaws, all of 
which the WHO is trying to eradicate. It 
is also trying to bring about greater sani¬ 
tary awareness and health consciousness 







Paronrita Vohra of New Delhi won 
the Third Prize in the UN Essay 
Contest held bv " Children's World" 
last year. 

amongst people, training them in medicine 
and extending many medical facilities. 

The original objectives for which the 
UN was started are perhaps no longer be¬ 
ing achieved anywhere but on paper. There 
are still some very noble aims, the chief 
of them being disarmament. What is the 
point of wasting money and effort on 
worthless bombs and weapons? What is the 
point of blowing up our world, our brothers 
and sisters? The UNO has endeared itself 
to me for trying to convince the nuclear 
powers of the futility of creating destruc¬ 
tive arms and utilising them harmfully. 

But this is all the military aspect of the 
UN and comparatively minor — because 
we, with our cold wars and misinterpreta¬ 
tions. our political complications and dip¬ 
lomatic lies have not wanted peace at all. 
We have nearly wanted the absence of war 
— as though the absence of war is the 
same as peace. The present condition of the 
world cannot by any stretch of imagina¬ 
tion be called peaceful. Peace is harmoni¬ 
ous co-existence, a calm and accepting 
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symbiosis without any misunderstanding. 
What we have now is a dormant war and 
certainly not peace. 

We must learn to bring about a better 
understanding between peoples, some deg¬ 
ree of tolerance towards each other. We 
must forget our petty differences and sort 
out our serious ones so that we can have 
peace in the real sense. The UN has help¬ 
ed improve communication between coun¬ 
tries and at this juncture, it is most impor¬ 
tant that every country has its utmost to 
maintain peaceful relationship with its 
neighbours and steers clear of all contro¬ 
versial topics till such a situation has 
evolved in which its representatives can 
discuss their differences in a more cons¬ 
tructive manner than war. The UN is try¬ 
ing to achieve all this, but it takes two 
hands to clap. So every nation must pay 
heed and practise what the UN preaches. 

The UN means a lot to me because it is 
trying to spread a protective sheet over 


the world — to protect it from war and 
ill-feeling and devastation, because in a 
world of T, ‘me’, and ‘my’, it is toying to 
usher in selflessness, helpfulness, love, 
security, and satisfaction. 

Would these utopian conditions ever be 
attained? I am sure the mission of the UN 
will not end, for it is an organisation that 
is always striving for higher goals. Be¬ 
sides, it is human nature to quarrel and, 
though we may try hard, we might falter, 
and so, the UN is a necessity — something 
we shall need till the stars all fade away. 

The UN, to me, is a saviour, a salvation. 
It is the only hope for this misled world 
of ours. It reminds me, strangely, of the 
sky. Calm, unruffled, beautiful and reas¬ 
suring. Present everywhere, infallible and 
strong, indefatigable and undefeatable. 
It fills my soul with contentment to think 
of it. Like in the old song, when you need 
it. and reach for its hand — it’s always 
there. 


NITOO THE NAUGHTY-R.Madhav.Rao 



"No. I haven't been promoted. But, you know, mother, / Monday con es after Sunday. How come you’re 
scored the highest marks among those who failed.” younger?” 
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M R. AJIT raised his hands to quieten 
the murmur that came from the 
Class V cricketers. The boys were discuss¬ 
ing excitedly the forthcoming event, the 
Inter-House cricket match beginning two 
days after. I was so much involved in argu¬ 
ing with Ravi about my square-cut on Sid- 
dhartha’s short-pitched ball that I missed 


has agreed to come and open the Inter- 
House match. And.” 

“Yahooooo!” I shouted, jumping sky¬ 
wards first and “wheeeee” circling around 
twice on my toes. Had I wings, I’d have 
taken a flight round and round the hall. 

“Steady, Prashant, don’t be so excited,” 
Mr. Ajit laughed lightly. 

Excited? That was an understatement. 
I was in ecstasy. Sunil Gavaskar, my crick¬ 
et hero, was coming to our school. To 
see him in real was nothing short of a 
dream come true. I looked up at the vani¬ 
shing eyes and all cheeks — the chubby 
face of a smiling Games Instructor — 
never admiring him more than at this 
moment. I smiled at him, and his cheeks 
rose higher, with a further widening of 
smile. 

He nodded. ‘The captains of the four 
Houses will greet him and introduce their 
teams. Prashant, you’ll welcome and gar¬ 
land him on the stage.” 

“I, sir.?” the words rang out of my 

mouth, with a slightly choking throat, in 
apparent glee. My hands clasped tight in 
one another as I was swept away with un¬ 
controllable happiness. Imagine shaking 
hands with Sunil Gav. My thoughts 


our Games Instructor’s gesture. were interrupted by Mr. Ajit. “Come over, 

“Prashant!” Mr. Ajit called softly to me, let’s rehearse.” His words moved me into 
as I stood up in the first row, and then ad- action and I went up to him. “You’ve to 
dressed the group. “Quiet, boys! I’ve some come forward and say, ‘I welcome you to 
news for you." He paused to create some our school', and then garland him, shake 
suspense, and then spoke. “Sunil Gavaskar hands, tell your name, and lead him to 
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y6tirtearo > ' , he explained briefly. “Can you 
do it? Or will you get nervous?'* he asked 
doubtingly. 

“Certainly, sir, I'll do it," I replied con¬ 
fidently. How could I allow someone else 
to take the privilege? 

“Okay. Prashant, you start the act. then. 
Rahul, Ravi and Siddhartha will take turns 
to introduce their teams. Now, suppose 1 
am Sunil Gavaskar." said Mr. Ajit. 

‘What was Mr. Ajit saying?’ I stared at 
him hard, and soon ran my hand over my 
face to hide my suppressed laughter. 
Through sideway glances 1 could notice 
many lips pursed in a similar effort. Mr. 
Ajit — a sprawling personality both longi¬ 
tudinally and latitudinally. of oily dark- 
brown complexion, eyes perpetually sunk 
in crevices of chubby cheeks, a thin line 
for mouth overshadowed by the prominent 
layers of double, no, triple chin, who could 
at best be a sbort-time umpire, since most 
of our games instructions were given in his 
favourite sitting-down pose. Too much 
activity was sure to interfere with his 
bulky frame. And where is Sunil Gavaskar, 
my hero — short, but smart always, with 
a winsome smile. An ace batsman. Ugh! 
What a comparison? 1 didn’t like it. 

“Yes. Prashant?" beckoned Mr. Ajit. 

1 moved forward saying, ”! welcome 
you to my school." jumping high in a mock 
attempt to garland, when all my friends 
broke into a loud laughter, just as the bell 
rang to mark the finish of the Games 
period. 

“Okay, okay, let it be," Mr. Ajit waved 
his palm to ward off the buzzing bee in 
front of his nose and the situation of 
dramatising Gavaskar. “Are you sure, you 
won’t be nervous?" he asked me once 
again. 

“Not at all. sir," my voice spelt full 
confidence. 

All the other boys chirped and looked 
radiant at the prospect of meeting their 


cricket hero. ,r As f 
class, I felt elated. Though happy and 
equally excited, Rahul commented, *1 
wish Mohinder Amarnath too was coming. 
He is the best, nowadays.” 

“Ugh!" I jerked my head in disgust 
and flared at Rahul. “Just because he made 
more runs lately, you’ve become his 
admirer. Brother! he has a long way to 
go to reach Gavaskar’s stature. Look at 
me, 1 am still Gavaskar’s chamcha” I 
straightened my neck with pride. 

“Kapil Dev is the best all-rounder," Sid¬ 
dhartha butted in. 

Almost with an electric sharpness, I 
argued in defence of my hero. “Don’t be 
a child, Siddhartha. Can you forget those 
famous cover-drives and that finest innings 
— two hundred and twenty against West 
Indies at Port of Spain in 1971. and_” 

Siddhartha intervened before I could 
complete my defence. “Okay, okay, you 
walking-cricket-encyclopedia. Mrs. Dube is 
already in the class. Hurry!” 

I raced with my friends to the class, but 
my mind was imagining the magnificent 
strokes of my hero, and the actual en¬ 
counter I would have with him very soon. 

I was swept away with delight. 

Gavaskar filled my thoughts walking, 
sitting, eating, and even while reading. 
Instead of the printed words, l thought I 
saw pictures of me garlanding Gavaskar, 
shaking hands with him, telling him my 
name, and introducing my team to him. 
While combing my hair, I said into the 
mirror. “1 welcome you to my school." 
Alone in my room, I moved in measured 
steps, acting my lines. In the bathroom, 

I uttered the same phrases again and 
again, rehearsing with careful stature and 
gait. Each movement had to be perfect. 
No sloppiness, no awkard step — I told 
myself. For the next two days, I did not 
go out to play, nor sit with my favourite 
pop music blasting off Mummy’s ear-drums 
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and temper. At the dinner tabie, I was 
mentally rehearsing the scene, when Mum¬ 
my asked many questions in one breath. 
“Are you learning your tables? Do you 
have a lest toworrow? Why are you so 
nervous?” 

“Nervous?” I replied. “Not at all. I 
am all ready for the encounter tomorrow.” 

Mummy looked puzzled. A timely tele¬ 
phone ring saved answering a lot of irrele¬ 
vant questions. The event-to-be was of 
paramount significance and practising for 
the brief encounter of greater importance. 
Keeping all stray thoughts aside, I resumed 
practising my lines until I fell asleep. 

At last, the great day dawned. Unlike 
other days, I sported my white T-shirt, 
carefully stretched my legs through the 
trousers so as not to crush the crease, and 
put on my well-polished shoes and the 
green skipper’s cap. A last appreciative 
look in the mirror and I muttered. ‘Sec 
you soon. Sunny,’ and hurried off. quite 
pleased with myself. 

The pitch was ready for hectic activity; 
its white boundary of lime shone against 
the green grass. A small stage in front of 
the rows of chairs for the staff and visitors 


had been simply decorated by a blue and 
red ‘durrie’; a mike stood in one corner 
of the stage. I took position with my team 
in the first row. 

“Look here. I’m feeling funny. Are 
you?” asked Rahul. 

“No, no. I’m not nervous at all.” I said 
and told myself so. I looked to the far end 
of the field, towards the Principal's office. 
Why isn’t he coming? Every second seem¬ 
ed too long. Do I remember my role? I 
asked myself. I repeated my lines in my 
mind. Just then the sound of rhythmic 
clapping began from the farthest corner 
of the viewers gallery. All eyes turned 
right. 

There he was. Gavaskar was walking in 
with the Principal and Mr A jit. I began 
clapping. The roar of clapping rose higher 
and higher in regular beats. 1 felt my heart 
also jumping with each clap. Something 
was happening to me. Steady! Don’t be 
nervous! I told myself. He was there, 
right in front of me waving with his right 
hand first and then with his left. My jaws 
stretched in a responding smile. He 
smiled his usual winsome smile, too. I was 
jumpy. The sound of clapping faded 
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gradually'. But my heart beats still ham¬ 
mered the applause. I stared at my hero, 
not hearing the Principal’s words on the 
mike. Suddenly. I felt a jab on my side. 
“Prashant, go,” Rahul pushed from behind. 

I took a jerky start to move ahead. My 
feet felt jammed. Why couldn’t I move? 
It was taking too long to reach the stage. 
I should have covered the distance by now. 
I was nervous. My feet knocked against 
each other, and soon I realized I was at 
the edge of the stage. The hesitant giggles 
that I thought I heard were continuous 
laughter. My hero smiled at me, and I 
quickly leaped on to the stage, just land¬ 
ing on the edge balancing in time to save 
myself from a fall, and grabbed the garland 
from Mr. Ajit. My jaws stretched once 
again in a fixed smile. I wished 1 could 
straighten it, but I could not. I mover! in 
closer. A sound of laughter again reached 
my ears but suppressed in the ferocious 
pace of my heart. A Itajdhani Express, 
along with all its superfast sisters, rumbled 
in my stomach. Gavaskar was close to me. 


No awkward movement — I told myself — 
before my final stride to greet my hero. 
Just then my foot caught in a crease of 
the ‘durrie’. and I tripped straight towards 
Sunil Gavaskar — garland and my arms 
around his neck, and his arms encircling 
me off the ground. 

The rumbling in my stomach and the 
racing in my heart stopped in that one 
moment of shock. As 1 tried to collect 
myself, l felt a strong pair of arms tighten¬ 
ing around me — the same hands that his 
square-cuts and infallible cover-drives 
had eluded the very alert fielders. Sheer 
ecstasy swept me higher. 1 was at a loss 
for words, just when Sunil Gavaskar whis¬ 
pered in my car, “Come on, Skipper, won’t 
you introduce your team?" 

r am Prashant Sinha,” I spoke with full 
confidence. “May I introduce my team.” 

I walked down, with Sunil Gavaskar’s 
friendly arm around my shoulders, towards 
my beaming team-mates. 

Ira Saxena 


Words Thro’ Pictures 


, CHARLEY HA5 A 
PENCHANT FOR GOLF? 
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penchant 

(pemhant) NOUN 

A STRONG INCLINATION, 
TA5Ttr,OR LIKING POR 
■SOMETHING- 



scintillate 


(airrh-lat) verb 

TO EMIT SPARKS; FLASH.ID 
SPARKLE INTELLECTUALLV; 
TO BE BRIL U ANT AND WITTY 

) 2 - 2 * 



THE ACT OR PRACTICE OF 
CARRYING ON PUBLIC OR 
OPTICIAI BUSINESS DISHONESTLY 
FOR PRIVATE GAIN AS, 
BLATANT JOBBERY 
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My dear foreigners and threeigners. 

Why don’t you write to me? I am very 
angry with you and don’t really feel like 
writing to you? I feel I am writing to a wall 
that has no ears, no eyes, no hands, and 
stands there quite like a moron. Look here, 
I am not calling you a moron, but now you 
see what grown-ups mean when they talk 
about the writing on the wall. 

Anyway, I forgive you. But only for a 
few days — mind you. After that, I shall 
sulk and my pen shall sulk, and so will the 
paper I write on. I am learning you. 

Raghu is writing a book. This is supposed 
to be a secret, but he has put a notice up 
on the gate of his house. It says: 
“WRITER AT WORK. SNEEZE SOFTLY. 
WALK ON TIP-TOE. DON’T DISTURB.” 

The first day after the notice was pin¬ 
ned to the gate, somebody walked heavily 
up to the front door, sneezed four times 
very, very loudly (you know like ten hippos 
with ten colds) and shouted, “Where is the 
writer at work?” 

Luckily there was nobody at Raghu’s 


house, except the two of us; so Raghu 
quickly sat down in the middle of the lawn 
with his ‘thinking expression’ on — this 
makes him look as if he has a terrible pain 
in his middle. “Go, Perky,” he said, “bring 
him here.” 

So I dashed round to the gate just as the 
stranger tried very hard to sneeze a fifth 
time. I think he was using pepper, and I 
said, “What can I do for you, please?” 

“Are you the writer at work?” he 
barked. 

“Well,” I said modestly. “Well I am a 

“Perky,” called out Raghu in a voice 
that sounded as if he was trying his best 
to keep the flag flying in spite of a snow 
storm, a blizzard, an earthquake, a raging 
fire, and a couple of boa constrictors who 
had just decided to break their fast. 
“Perky,” he said again, “bring the gentle¬ 
man here.” 

The gentleman was already on his way. 
“So you are the writer at work, is it?” he 
shouted when he saw Raghu. “Don’t look 
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muiii ltl fit'll wtiter to me — achoo_ 

where's the work achoo achoo?” (The 
pepper was getting to work). 

“I am thinking,” said Raghu in a voice 
like some architecture in ruins. “I think 
very hard.” 

“You have achoo — spelt it wrong." 
shouted the stranger. “Achoo — disturb 

— achoo — should have two b’s.” 
“What?” asked Raghu, quite forgetting 

his voice, that other voice, I mean. "What 

— disturb?” 

“The notice on achoo the gate,” achoo-ed 
the man. “Disturb — should have two b’s.” 

“I don’t think so,” I said quite firmly. "It 
does not look right even now, but achoo." 

“1 tell you,” snorted the man. “1 know 
what I am taking about ... achoo achoo. 
It. has two achoo achoo b’s”. And suddenly, 
he turned and achoo-ed his way out. 

"Crazy,” muttered Raghu. “Two b’s 
indeed! When I knew it has two u’s." 
Wate* a minute, wate, wate. Wat* was 


I saying? I have quiet* forgotten.* 

Mor next time. 

Your spelling* be* 



P.Ys. Does riting* spoil!* spellling*! 
Dear Perky, 

I am trying 2 learn writing letters from 
u. 1 find 1 thing funny. Teachers ask us 2 
write short letters. Relatives and friends 
want us 2 write long letters. U know' I like 
Maths, must say Algebra. 

Yours, Amar Heblebar, Goa 

Dear A(mr), 

(Long letters teachers x short 
letters friends letters from me X 
letters from you) 

Ha ha! Perky 
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OH IB1ACKI, YOU ^YlUTEACH ' 
LOOK 60FUNNYJCOneJYOU,THEN, < 
TAKE OFF THAT MASK/BUT ONLY IFJj 
AND SHOW ME HOW WOO AM A 
TO MAKE ONE. THIS IS < v INVITED, f 
JUST THE RI&HT THING J V t—' 

FOR OUR’MEET MANY/ v I/- / ^ 

MONSTER'PARTY/ ^ 
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COME IET'± 
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Go get me a grocery papeihag. No, not 
a plastic shopping bag, foi you might 
suffocate wearing it Also bring scissors, 
some tissue, crepe or eolouiecl paper, 
some poster colouis, glue awl tape.’ 




^1 




Now put the paperbag over \om head I’ll 
cut out the sides loi shouldei room Now point 
to your eyes. III mark them with jieuril. Take 
your bag oft. Let me cut out the e\es large 
enough for sou to see through" h 


Now lets cut a white paper (in 
tor the eyeball. Paste it around t 
holes lor reinforcement. And ni 
the fun starts. Draw a Inn 
face with felt pen, ciavons, 
poster colour.'’ 
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A WITCH • TMAlL^f 
LOOK rWRVEUOU5‘J 

with ei& flippy 

LONG NOSE,AND wild) 
CURLY HAIR ,A »—** 



How do I get curly hair?” X 

“Oh! that's easy. Wind strips of 
paper over your finger and 
e”* 
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O NE of God’s great gifts to mankind 
is the art of writing which enables 
him to record his thoughts and pass on 
vital knowledge to future generations. 
The crude etchings on cave walls afford 
evidence of man’s first hesitant attempts to 
document the events of his savage life. 
Pre-historic man must have at first used 
sharp stones and pieces of flint to scratch 
out hunting scenes on the walls of his 
rock hewn dwelling place, or record what 
must have struck him as weird and awe¬ 
some. Later, he might have experimented 
with a lump of earth or a finger dipped 
in plant juices or the blood of animals he 
had killed. Thus his finger became the 
world’s first fountain pen. 

The first real pen was the Mesopotamian 
stylus, a wedge-shaped metallic implement, 
used for making impressions on a tablet 
of wet clay. This form of writing was 
called ‘Cuniform’. The ancient Egyptians 
and Greeks, too, had a pen which con¬ 
sisted of a piece of copper being fastened 
onto a hollow reed stem which was dipped 
in a concoction of plant juices and used 
for writing on papyrus. 

The reed pen remained in fashion for 
several centuries until paper was invent¬ 
ed. People now learnt that the wing 
feathers of a goose or swan made very 
effectitvc pens. Called a ‘Quill’, the feather 








en¬ 


abling ink to flow down a narrow channel 
onto the writing surface. The word ‘pen’ 
itself is derived from the Latin ‘Penna’ 
meaning ‘feather’. 


In 1809, Joseph Bramah patented a 
machine for cutting up the quill into 
seperate nibs by dividing the barrell into 
three or four parts and cutting these trans¬ 
versely into different lengths. J.I. Hawkins 
and S. Morden improved on Bramah’s 
quill by making its nibs out of horn or 
tortoise shell and hardening them by 
attaching small pieces or diamond, ruby 
or some other very hard and durable sub¬ 
stance. Others wrapped a small piece of 
thin gold foil over the end of the tortoise 
shell. The feathery quill was now- 
superceded by the pen-holder. 


Various pen manufacturers tried to im¬ 
prove on the pen-holder. Samuel Harrison, 
a Birmingham manufacturer, made a steel 
pen for Dr. Joseph Priestly in 1780. By 
1803, a certain Mr. Wise was mass pro¬ 
ducing and selling steel pens at 5 shillings 
a piece in London. James Perry is believed 
to have been the first maker of steel slip 
pens. He did much to popularize the steel 
pen and bring it into general use in 1830. 
It was about this time that detachable 
nibs called ‘relief nibs’ hit the market in 
a big way (and are still around even 
today!). Now people could choose a nib 
to suit their hand and the occasion. One 
could use a ‘Z’ nib to produce thick bold 
strokes or a ‘WAVERLY’ to get those thin 
straggly lines. These steel pens were 
never very successful since they were 
stiff, not portable, and did not have any 
arrangement for storing ink. 

In order to overcome this distressing 
problem of either too much ink flowing out 
and messing up the paper, or no ink at 
all, the fountain pen. a writing implement 
fitted with an ink reservoir, from which 
the point is fed by capillary action, was 
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American, Lewis Edson 
Waterman in 1884 

All modern fountain pens have five 
basic parts:- 
<a) A pen nib or point. 

(b) A bar feeder to regulate the ink flow 

(c) A connecting piece between the bar 
feeder and the barrell 

(d) A barrell 

(e) A cap which either screws on or slips 
on over the nib and protects it from 
damage. 

The most important part of a pen after 
its nib is the feeder. This is a device which 
controls the flow of ink from the barrel 
to the nib. The feeder bar has a channel 
1/16 inch wide. This channel contains 
capillary fissures which carry the ink from 
the barrel to the tip of the nib. On either 
side of the channel are recesses designed 
to collect surplus ink in readiness to meet 
the requirements of the writer. Thus, the 
flow of the ink is automatically controlled 
by the writer’s own action, the release 
being directly proportional to the pressure 
applied. 

Fountain pen caps and barrels are once 
upon a time made from vulcanized rubber, 
or pyroxillin and permanite. Nowadays, 
they are generally made of plastic. Plastic 
for barrels comes in tubular form and 
these tubes are cut to the required lengths 
and one end is sealed. This sealing may be 
done in several ways, the easiest being to 
heat the tube and place it in a mould. 
Another method is, inserting a plug, after 
which the pen is given the desired shape 
by turning on a lathe. After giving it a 
shape, the barrel is now hardened by 
placing in an oven heated to 110°F. This 
entire manufacturing process consists of 
a hundred and thirty different operations 
spread over a period of ten days. The 
parts are then polished and tested for air 
tightness by placing the pen under water 
and forcing air into it through a syringe. 

As mentioned before, the most important 
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part of the pen is its nib. The metal used 
consists of rolled sheets of cast steel made 
from Swedish charcoal iron. Occasionally, 
gold is also used. But pure gold is too 


soft for nibs, so it is aBoyed tffth silver 
or copper, reducing its purity to 14 carats. 
Still soft, the nib tends to wear out with 
use. In 1882, John Issac Hawkins, an Eng¬ 
lish engineer, discovered that he could 
cut iridium on a high speed lathe using 
diamond dust as an abrasive, and fuse a 
tiny bit of the metal to the tip of a gold 
nib. This process, called ‘Tipping’, made 
the nib last practically forever. 

But how are nibs made? Metal sheets 
are cut into strips of suitable width and 
washed in a solution of dilute sulphuric 
acid to deoxidize the surface. They are 
then rolled between steel rollers till they 
are reduced to ribbons 1/160 inch thick. 
‘Blanks’ are punched out from these rib¬ 
bons. After embossing the manufacturer’s 
name or trademark, these ribbons are 
pierced through the centre and shoulder 
slits are made to increase flexibility. The 
flat ‘blanks’ are now pressed in dies into 
the familiar semi-cylinderical shape. These 
‘blanks’ are hardened or tempered by 
heating in iron boxes, oil baths and heating 
in a rotating cylinderical vessel till they 
turn a dull blue. The slit at the end of the 
nib is then cut by a copper disc revolving 
at a very high speed. As this disc revolves, 
it dips into a reservoir of fine emery 


CARTRIDGE-TYPE FOUNTAIN PEN 



excess ink is retained in thermic 
regulator by capillary "forces 
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PISTON-TYPE FOUNTAIN PEN 


piston 


screw spindle 




piston rod 


filling cap 


anti clockwise rotation advances the piston 





airhole in pen 
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air escapes 


feed with air and ink i lew path 
when pen i r » in the 


powder mixed with water. ‘Tipping’ with 
iridium is a delicate task since only two 
small grains of this metal are used. Using 
a powerful magnifying glass, the manu¬ 
facturer fuses these grains to the lip with 
the help of a hot blow pipe flame. The 
lower part of the nib is ground by a sand¬ 
blast to hold the ink. The nib is polished 
against a revolving cylinder and fitted 
into the pen. The whole apparatus is 
polished again, and in some cases coated 
with a varnish of shellac dissolved in 
alcohol. With that the fountain pen is 
ready for use. 

In modern times, improvements on these 
generic parts have been attempted, but 
the basic concepts have always remained 
the same. The only real improvement to 
date is the automatic filler. Made of 
flexible rubber or rubberized nylon shap¬ 


ed in the form of a tube, it fits into 
the pen barrel. This tube acts as the ink 
reservoir and can be filled by the opera¬ 
tion of a lever or plunger found on the 
barrel. The tube inside is squeezed by 
lifting the little lever. This pushes out all 
the air. leaving a vacuum. When the lever 
returns to its original position, the rubber 
tube opens up, thus allowing ink to be 
sucked in by the atmospheric pressure. 

Of late a new form of automatic filling 
because o! its inherent neatness and simpli¬ 
city is gaining in popularity the cart¬ 
ridge type fountain pen. The ink cartridge 
containing 1 cm of ink is made of flexible 
plastic and is usually scaled with a glass 
bead. When this cartridge is inserted 
into the pen the bead is thrust back by a 
pin. and releases the ink flow. The end 

(Turn to page 37) 
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The story of evolut ion - 3 


FLOATING IN THE DIE 



A S the hot rays of the morning sun 
slowly began to penetrate the dark 
depths of the silent sea, the water began 
to get warmer. The colony of Sponges 
began to come alive. Rooted to the dark, 
deep sea-bed, they had never seen day¬ 
light. Yet, they had a protrusion of rich 
colour scattered around them. Azura, true 
to her name, was like the blue sky and 
she was vase-like in shape. Crimsonna 
sported a rich orange and looked like a 
basket. Longie had the shape of a cluster 
of human fingers and was yellow. All 
of them had an opening at the top of 
their heads and their bodies were dotted 
with small openings. Small, whip-like 
tendrils were attached to these openings 
and there tiny things worked without 
rest, pumping water and bits of food 


into the small openings which, in turn, 
were connected to larger openings by 
interior canals. 

Their life had been going on unruffled. 
Actually, only when a very large quantity 
of water was filtered, they could hope to 
gain a little weight. It was natural they 
were self-absorbed, just minding their own 
business. That’s how little Anemone went 
completely ignored. Ane was a green, 
gauzy shape, sprouting thin blade-like ten¬ 
tacles. She felt so lonely amidst this eerie 
silence. Her neighbours, even the colour¬ 
ful Coralla who grew behind a reef, did 
not even spare her a smile. The haughty 
Sponge family rebuffed all her valiant 
attempts at conversation. Once, out of 
sheer desperation, she had extended one 
of her tiny hands and touched Azura who 
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Bat Azura had retreat¬ 
ed within herself as if stung by poison, 
and Ane was overcome with shame. 

Now, as the water around her became 
warm, Ane roused herself from her dismal 
thoughts. Today’s quiet was something 
unsual. It was not. even broken by the 
whispered conversation that the Sponges 
kept amongst themselves. Ane could sense 
a feeling of uneasiness all around her. 
Suddenly, she remembered the awful 
experience that had happened the previ¬ 
ous day. Ugh! — with a feeling of horror. 
Ane recalled the Moving Terror that had 
descended upon them the previous day. 
She and even her proud neighbours could 
never move from their places. They were 
rooted to their spots, while the specimens 
that tormented them could freely move 
about at their own will. Looking like in¬ 
verted cups, with tentacles dangling from 
the bottom, these creatures, who called 
each other ‘Jelly’, had worked havoc amidst 
the Sponge family. Their very touch 
seemed to wither those soft Sponges. 
Jellies had a good laugh, tickling and tor¬ 
menting their helpless victims who could 
neither attack them nor run away from 
them. They had only disappeared when a 
strong tidal wave had sw ? ept them away. 

Now% as the calm sea carried the sound 
of movement from a farther place, Ane 
saw the Sponges cowering with fright. 
Yes, her premonition had been right. She 
saw 7 four of those gossamer creatures ap¬ 
pearing with a look of anticipation, at the 
fun they were going to have. One part 
of Ane’s mind was very happy to see the 
Sponges’ suffering. ‘Serves them right! 
Those arrogant stuck-ups!’ But the other 
part yearned to drive away the intruders. 
How dare could they attack her territory? 

Abruptly, she remembered how Azura 
had once recoiled at her touch. Well, well, 
she also had some weapons! With deter¬ 
mination welling up within her, she snap¬ 
ped at the Jelly who had come near her. 



With satisfaction, die noted that a look of 
pain had crossed his face. He vanished 
from the place as quickly as he could. 
The same treatment was dealt out to the 
other three before they had time to re¬ 
cover from the surprise. Ane’s long, 
poisonous tentacles showed the jellyfish a 
taste of their own medicine and they fled 
from the scene, all thoughts of mischief 
blotted out. 

When the troubled waters settled down, 
Azura and Crimsonna now looked at Ane 
with new respect. Coralla peeped from 
her shelter with a sigh of gratitude. The 
great potentials of Ane have now* been 
recognised. She would never again feel 
lonely! 

N irinala Chakravarthy 


NITOO THE NAUGHTY R. Madliava Kao 
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(Continued from page 31) 
of the feeder bar has a tongue which 
extracts and conducts ink from the cart¬ 
ridge to the nib. A built-in sealing device 
prevents ink from escaping sideways from 
the cartridge and seeping into the barrel. 
A ‘thermic regulator’ operating by capil¬ 
lary action contains the excess ink that 
may ooze out due to variations in altitude 
and temperature and leave behind on the 


paper an embarassing blot. 

The fountain pen, one of the oldest 
travellers on the inky road, despite years 
of faithful service, is now gradually losing 
ground to the swilter, more commodious 
ballpoint pen. the twentieth century’s 
contribution to man’s glorious literary 
heritage. 

Shiv Dhawan 
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PARATROOPERS IN ACTION! 


F LYING is an age old desire of all 
human beings, and sky diving is really 
flying in the sky with one’s own body. It 
also seems to satisfy the ‘speed’ instinct 
in a human being, as speeds upto 250 kilo¬ 
metres per hour can be achieved during 
the free fall period. Thus, the sport of 
sky diving is one of the greatest adven¬ 
tures of the modern age. It has opened 
up a great avenue for human development. 
For instance, medical personnel — doctors 
and nurses trained in skydiving — can 
render immediate, on the spot assistance 
even at inaccessible spots by parachuting 
down along with medical equipment. Such 
help assumes the utmost importance 
during aircrashes, mishaps during moun- 
tainering expeditions, natural calamaties 
like floods, landslides, and forest fires, 
and for ships and vessels stranded in the 
sea. 

Firefighting and Rescue Services per¬ 
sonnel trained in skydiving too can reach 
inaccessible spots with their equipment 
and provide immediate assistance to fight 
fires and rescue human life and property. 
Such services are already in existence in 
several countries. In the USA, they are 
popularly known as the SMOKE JUMPERS! 

The utitlitv of parachutes in all types of 
operatitons connected with flying is assum¬ 
ing greater importance every day. It is a 
necessity for all personnel working inside 
aircraft to have full knowledge of the use 
of parachutes. This is also an aspect of 
training of astronauts. 

Skydiving, by virtue of its special psy¬ 
chological impact on an individual, is a 
good adventure training for the youth to 


develop leadership and qualities of cha¬ 
racter. The National Cadet Corps has 
already trained about 120 cadets, including 
girls, in parachuting. 

The sport of skydiving is relatively new 
to India. Hence, at present not many 
facilities are available for training person¬ 
nel in skydiving. The proposed Indian 
Sky Diving Institute will be similar to 
the aviation, mountaineering, and other 
sport institutions already set up by the 
Government. 

People who know Walter Wilson will 
agree that the only thing his blindness 
prevents him from doing is seeing! His 
recent accomplishment — leaping from an 
army helicopter at 3,000 feet, was some 
thing he had always wanted to do! It was 
also something that took him another step 
away from the accident that burnt and 
blinded him more than four years ago 
aboard a Navy destroyer. “Parachuting is 
something I have always wanted to do, 
even in high school,” Mr. Wilson, who 
works as a sales representative, said calmly 
before his jump with the 82nd Airborne 
Parachute Club at Fort Bregg. “But some¬ 
thing always came up — want of time, 
money, or the opportunity. Then I lost my 
sight, but I still wanted to experience that 
feeling. I think everybody is curious about 
what it is like.” For Mr. Wilson, the feel¬ 
ing was terrific, but so is the sensation 
when he fishes, rides a horse, or jogs. The 
only difference in the training was that, 
he had to familarise himself with the 
equipment by touch. To keep him inform¬ 
ed about his parachute and altitude as he 
descended, radio receivers were strapped 
to his arms. This proves a point that 
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paratroopers never grow old. He remains 
young ever after. 

December 22, 1966 is a day I remember 
very much. That day. in the history of 
Indian paratrooping, a father and son —- 
both serving in Parachute formations - 
together jumped from the same aircraft 

Another incident that 1 vividly re¬ 
member is when a 40-year-old paratroopei 
married a 20-year-old girl It caused a 
sensation m the cantonment' An unkind 
reference was made to the paratrooper for 
marrying one so young when, undaunted 
he retorted “It is really quite a workable 
arrangement When my wife looks at me 
it makes her feel 10 years older And 
when I look at her, I feel 10 .'ears younger 
So we are both 30, and what's wrong with 
that?” 

The presence of wit of a paratrooper, 
just prior to jumping, can be seen from 
the following conversation 

Parachute jump Instructor to the para¬ 
trooper “No smoking inside the aircraft ” 
Paratrooper “I am not smoking ” Instruc¬ 
tor “But you have a cigarette m your 
mouth” Paratrooper- “Yes, I have my 
feel in my boots, but I am not walking ’ 

Many paratroopers had won the highest 
awards for their supreme courage, leader 
ship, and devotion to duty One of the 
captains was a platoon commander of the 
parachute battalion which was dropped, 
with the task of seizing and holding the 
ndge over the Rhine at Arnhem The 
North end of the bridge was captured and 
early in the mght, the captain was order¬ 
ed to assault and capture the southern end 
with his platoon He led his platoon on 
to the bridge and began the attack w-ith 
the utmost determination, but the platoon 
was met with a hail oi fire The captain 
was shot through the shoulder. Although 
there was no cover on the bridge, and in 


spite of his wound, the captain continued 
to press forward with the greatest dash 
and bravery, until the casualties became 
so heavy that he was ordered to withdraw. 
He directed the withdrawal from the bndge 
personallv and was himself the last man to 
come off the embankment into compara¬ 
tive cover Later, his platoon was ordered 
to occupy a house vital to the defence of 
the bndge a*id he personally made the 
occupation oi the house The captain con¬ 
stant^ exposed himself to the enemy’s 
hre whilst moving around and encourag¬ 
ing his platoon and seemed completely 
oblivious to danger 

The enemy renewed his attacks, which 
increased in intensity All attacks were 
repulsed due to the captain's valour and 
skill m organising and encouraging his 
men, until eventually the house was set 
on fire and had to be evacuated Finally, 
an enemy tank against which the captain 
had no defence, approached so dose to his 
position that it became untenable lie 
then stood up m full view of the tank and 
personally directed the withdrawal of his 
men He was kilied that night hut he 
died like a paratrooper There is no doubt 
that had it not been for this officer’s in- 
spinng leadership and personal bravery, 
the Arnhem bridge could never have been 
held for so long a time 

A few years after the War a young 
major from a very distinguished regiment 
met Lt Gen Sir Brian Horroeks and asked, 
“If this rountrv became involved in an¬ 
other major war wouldn’t you rather have 
my regiment than any other m the British 
Army’” 

Sad came the reply. “No, I should ask 
for the Red Devils — the parachute bri¬ 
gade — whom I consider to be among the 
best troops m the w r orld ” 

Mukesh Chopra 
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India at Asian Athletics 


A FTER their dismal failure in the World 
Athletics Meet at Helsinki (see Chil¬ 
dren’s World, December 83), Indian 
athletes managed to regain some lost 
ground in the Fifth Asian Athletic Cham¬ 
pionship at Kuwait in November, by finish¬ 
ing fourth behind Japan, with a tally of 13, 
consisting of three gold, five silver, and 



five bronze medals. 

In the five day meet, a thousand athletes 
from 29 countries took part, but only two 
Asian records were broken. The two 
record-breakers were Wu Chin Jing of Tai¬ 
wan in the 110 metres hurdles, clocking 
13.90 seconds, and Bahrain’s Ahmed 
Hamada in the 400 metres hurdles clocking 
49.44 sec. 

Petite P.T. Usha (see photograph at left) 
stole the limelight for India when she 
won a gold and silver in the 400 metres 
and 200 metres respectively. After 
taking the silver in the 200 metres 
behind the Filipino film star-athlete Lydia 
De Vega, Usha fulfilled her long cherished 
dream of winning the 100 metres bv clock¬ 
ing 54.20 seconds and avenged her defeat 
by Lydia in the 200 metres (24.68 sec.) 

On her achievement, Usha’s mentor and 
coach O. M. Nambiar said, “It was my 
dream and she has fulfilled it.” 

The glamour girl of the championship, 
Lydia, completed a sprint double when she 
won the women’s 200 metres in 24.07 sec¬ 
onds and 100 metres in 11.82 seconds. 

Asiad gold medallist Chand Ram had a 
cake walk win in the 20 km walk, with a 
timing of 1 hr 30 min 14 sec. Buta Singh 
claimed the bronze, clocking 1:43:19, and 
Zhang Fuxin of China bagged the silver. 

Shot putter Balwinder Singh won a sil¬ 
ver, and his teammate Iqbal Singh a bronze 
by clearing 16.89 and 16.72 metres res¬ 
pectively. while the gold was claimed by 
Kuwait’s Mohammad Zinkawi with a heave 
of 16.90 metres. 

In the 3,000 metres steeplechase, India 
won a bronze through Anokh Singh with a 
timing of 9:05.80 minutes, while Taiwan’s 
Hwang Chen won the gold clocking 8:54.85 
and Philippine’s B. Hector clinched the 
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silver clocking 8:55.57. 

S.S. Tanwar, by clearing 4.80 metres, 
helped India bag a bronze in the Pole 
Vault, while China’s Zhang Chen colected 
the gold scaling a height of 5.00 metres 
and Jim Shoei of Taiwan clinched the 
silver with a clearance of 4.80 metres. 

Ajmer Singh, with an effort of 52.30 
metres came second to China’s Li Wiman 
(55.40 metres) in the Discus Throw, and 
Raj Kumar, who clocked 14:22.56 minutes, 
bagged a silver in the 5.000 metres. In the 
4x^00 metres relay, India managed to 
secure second place. 

Suchar Jaesurparp of Thailand staged a 
fine comeback by emerging the fastest man 
of Asia, winning the 100 metres with a 
record timing of 10.47 seconds, improving 
on the previous mark by 0.05 seconds. 
Sumet clocked 10.52 sec to push Purnoma 
(Indonesia) to the third position 1 10.60 
seci. Asiad gold medallist Rabuan Pit of 
Malaysia failed to qualify for the final. 

Twenty-three-year-old army captain. 
Suresh Yadav, ran a well-judged race 
(3:44.74 minutes) to win the 1.500 metres 
gold medal for India, while Yoshida Su- 
sumu of Japan won the silver and Nijim 
Mutlae of Kuwait the bronze. 

Japanese star Kawata Masayuki, hoping 
to live up to the legend of his illustrious 
multi-gold medal-winning predecessor 
Shigenobu Murofushi, led the Hammer 
Throw field with a throw of 65.60 metres, 
until Xie of China stole the gold with a 
final effort of 65.78 metres. India’s Raghu- 
bir Singh Bal took the bronze with a throw' 
of 60.72 metres. 

The men’s 400 metres gold went to Fili¬ 
pino Isidro Del Parado, and the silver to 
Iraq’s Abdul Rehman, while Nordia Jandi 
of Malaysia bagged the bronze. PaviPar 
Singh And Charanjit Bajwa finished a poor 
fifth and seventh. 

Anand Shetty, the reigning national 
champion in the 200 metres, had to con¬ 
tent with the seventh place clocking 21.93 


seconds, with Sumet Promna of Thailand 
taking the gold with a timing of 21.39 sec. 
while the silver went to Purnomo of Indo¬ 
nesia. The bronze w ? as claimed by South 
Korea’s Chang Jai Keun. 

The other Indians who performed poor¬ 
ly were national women's shot put cham¬ 
pion Bhaktawar Kharabata of Railways, 
finishing joint fourth with Delhi’s Vijay 
Mala Datta. China’s Lu Cheng heaved the 
iron ball to 17.38 metres to take the gold. 
North Korea's So Bok Hui look the silver, 
while South Korea’s Woo Kvon Sun the 
bronze. 

Surjit Kaur finished fifth in the women’s 
3,000 metres, with North Korea’s Kim 
Lyong Sun and Kim Chun Ilwa taking the 
gold and silver respectively, while South 
Korea’s Kirn Soon Ilwa took the bronze. 

India s overall display at the Kuwait meet 
left much to be desired, and it would need 
some very rigorous efforts from the athle¬ 
tes if they hope to put up a good display 
at their next big outing — the Olympic 
Games at Los Angeles in another four 
months. 


Medals Tally 


China 

16 

6 

2 

24 

Taiwan 

3 

6 

6 

15 

Japan 

4 

7 

3 

14 

India 

3 

5 

5 

13 

South Korea 

— 

9 

4b/ 

9 

11 

Philippines 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Thailand 

4 

3 

— 

7 

Kuwait 

9 

1 

2 

5 

North Korea 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Iraq 

1 

2 

— 

3 

Bahrain 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Indonesia 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Iran 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Lebanon 

— 


1 

1 

Malaysia 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Jordan 

— 

— 

1 

1 


Lakshmi liao 
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Left: Sir DcmatdBndrnem 

wait for another series to see the Indian 
outdo the Australian’s mark set three de¬ 
cades ago — so disappointing had been 
Gavaskar’s batting at Calcutta. 

But it didn’t take the little master’ 
from Bombay even three weeks to obli¬ 
terate Bradman’s feat and to set the statis¬ 
ticians busy rewriting yet another world 
record in his name. 

With a flick to square-leg off Winston 
Davis, Gavaskar set off for that historic 
run amidst thundering cheers at the Che- 
pauk Stadium in Madras to notch up his 
30th Test hundred to set at rest all criti¬ 
cism about his batsmanship. 

Gavaskar’s 30 Test hundreds had taken 
him almost a month after he had hit his 
29th. It was a red letter day in Indian 
cricket — 28 December — when Gavaskar 
emerged as the numero-uno of all time 
with a stupendous feat in the Madras Test. 


Sir Don Outdone! 


T HE great Don Bradman of Australia 
must have spent some expectant 
moments ever since that sunny afternoon 
on 29 October, when the great Indian 
opener, Sunil Gavaskar, equalled his world 
record of 29 Test centuries in the second 
Test against West Indies at Delhi’s Feroze- 
shah Kotla ground. 

Gavaskar missing his next century by 
just 10 runs in the next Test at Ahujeda- 
bad must have come as a surpri|$ for 
Bradman, whose record stood in danger of 
being overtaken. But Gavaskar’s poor dis¬ 
play in the fifth Test at Calcutta should 
have made Bradman and the entire crick¬ 
eting world feel, they might well have to 


From the first ball he faced, Gavaskar 
looked the master technician that he is. 
Not one false stroke in that entire innings 
of 235 not out, and not one chance that 
really went to any fielder’s hands. It was a 
masterly show by Gavaskar, who was once 
called by Ted Dexter of England as the 
‘broadest bat’ the game has ever seen. 

With that knock — his best effort — 
Gavaskar not only broke Bradman’s record, 
but achieved two more distinctions — he 
recorded the highest score by an Indian in 
Test cricket, breaking the old record of 
231 by Vinoo Mankad, and also figured in 
his 48th century partnership, one ahead of 
Geoff Boycott. 
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\ ' MUffWT Sunil Gavaskar 

This century of his was quite similar to 
his earlier hundreds — built on a solid 
foundation of concentration with the team’s 
interest in mind. The only difference from 
his earlier hundreds was the position at 
which it was scored — not as an opener. 

Gavaskar had dropped down to the 
fourth spot on his own wish. It was the 
fourth time he had come to bat lower. 
But it was almost as an opener that he 
strode in — India were zero for two in 16 
balls before Gavaskar took over to thwart 
the West Indian bowlers, as he has done 
throughout his career. 

Gavaskar’s mammoth knock came in 
552 minutes off 356 balls — each one of 
them played on merit — in his 99th Test 
and 174th innings. It was a magniticenl 
performance by the great Indian opener, 
for whom breaking records has been a pas¬ 
sion ever since he took the cricketing 
world by storm with his sensational debut 
against the West Indies in 1971. But for 
sheer delight, his century at Kotla was a 
treat. 

When he reached his century at Kotla 
on October 29, to equal Don Bradman’s 
record, the modest Indian opener called 
his stupendous feat “.just an achievement”. 

“After all, Bradman hit his 29th cen¬ 
tury in his 51st Test (79th innings), 
while I have laboured for 95 Tests and 166 
innings to reach the same. It would not be 
fair to call my achievement a record. Only 
when someone hits 30 centuries in less 
than 51 Tests or 79 innings would one 
really call it a record,” said Gavaskar 
after his historic knock of 121. 

It was a completely transformed Gavas¬ 
kar that day at Kotla. Not the usually 
cautious, defensive and sedate approach 
where he used to wait for the loose deli¬ 
veries. If the West Indian pacemen bounc¬ 
ed, Gavaskar hooked or pulled them mer¬ 
cilessly. If they overpitched, he drove them 



with ulter contempt. And if the> pitched 
their delivery short., he was quick enough 
to cut them. It. was a Gavaskar one had 
never seen before. 

After a string of batting failures, Gav¬ 
askar had decided to shun his usual ‘tech¬ 
nical’ approach and go for his strokes 
whatever it might be. And his plan work¬ 
ed. “It was just one of those things when 
everything goes right for you. I got my 
strokes all right, timed them well and got 
the hundred which had been weighing 
heavily on my mind for quite a long time. 
I am, truly speaking, greatly relieved," 
said the master technician. 

That historic day, Gavaskar was simply 
in a ‘murderous mood’ as he blasted his 
way to a hundred off only 94 deliveries 
with 15 fours and two sixes, which is the 
fourth fastest century in the annals of Test 
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Sir 'Donald Bradman’s centuries 

Test No. Score Against 


2 

112 

England 

4 

123 

England 

5 

131 

England 

6 

254 

England 

7 

334 

England 

9 

232 

England 

32 

223 

West Indies 

13 

152 

West Indies 

15 

226 

South Africa 

16 

112 

South Africa 

17 

167 

South Africa 

18 

299* 

South Africa 

20 

103* 

England 

27 

304 

England 

28 

244 

England 

31 

270 

England 

32 

212 

England 

33 

169 

England 

34 

144* 

England 

35 

102* 

England 

36 

103 

England 

38 

187 

England 

39 

234 

England 

43 

185 

India 

45 

132 

India 

45 

127* 

India 

46 

201 

India 

48 

138 

England 

51 

173* 

England 


Venue 

Series 

Melbourne 

1928-29 

Melbourne 

1928-29 

Trent Bridge 

1930 

Lord’s 

1930 

Headingly 

1930 

Oval 

1930 

Brisbane 

1930-31 

Melbourne 

1930-31 

Brisbane 

1931-32 

Sydney 

1931-32 

Melbourne 

1931-32 

Adelaide 

1931-32 

Melbourne 

1932-33 

Headingly 

1934 

Oval 

1934 

Melbourne 

1936-37 

Adelaide 

1936-37 

Melbourne 

1936-37 

Trent Bridge 

1938 

Lord’s 

1938 

Headingly 

1938 

Brisbane 

1946-47 

Sydney 

1946-47 

Brisbane 

1947-48 

Melbourne 

1947-48 

Melbourne 

1947-48 

Adelaide 

1947-48 

Trent Bridge 

1948 

Headingly 

1948 


*Not out 


cricket. But Gavaskar rates this knock as 
his second best. “My best was the 101 
against England at Manchester in 1974”. 

Gavaskar’s exploits with the bat are well 
known to cricket lovers all over the world. 
He is incomparable with any of the con¬ 
temporary batsmen. Ever since he arrived 
on the Indian cricket scene, Gavaskar has 
single-handedly borne the brunt of Indian 
batting. 

Any comparison with Bradman would 
be unfair to the greatest batsman India has 


ever produced. To start with, Gavaskar has 
always batted under tremendous pressure 
— performing the arduous task of scoring 
runs and also staying at the wicket be¬ 
cause of the uncertainty of other Indian 
batsmen barring G.R. Viswanath. On the 
other hand, Bradman had never had such 
pressures and scored most of his runs 
after the openers had given his team a 
good start, while Gavaskar, apart from 
opening the innings, has never had a good 
partner, except Chetan Chauhan. 
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Sunil Gavaskar’s centuries 


Test No. 

Score 

Against 

Venue 

Series 

2 

116 

West Indies 

Georgetown 

1970-71 

3 

117* 

West Indies 

Bridgetown 

1970-71 

4 

124 

West Indies 

Port of Spain 

1970-71 

4 

220 

West Indies 

Port of Spain 

1970-71 

13 

101 

England 

Manchester 

1974 

17 

116 

New* Zealand 

Auckland 

1975-76 

21 

156 

West Indies 

Port of Spain 

1975-76 

22 

102 

West Indies 

Port of Spain 

1975-76 

24 

119 

New Zealand 

Bombay 

1976-77 

31 

108 

England 

Bombay 

1976-77 

32 

113 

Australia 

Brisbane 

1977-78 

33 

127 

Australia 

Perth 

1977-78 

34 

118 

Australia 

Melbourne 

1977-78 

40 

111 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

1978 

40 

137 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

1978 

41 

205 

West Indies 

Bombay 

1978-79 

43 

107 

West Indies 

Calcutta 

1978-79 

43 

182* 

West Indies 

Calcutta 

1978-79 

45 

120 

West Indies 

Delhi 

1978-79 

49 

221 

England 

Oval 

1979 

53 

115 

Australia 

Delhi 

1979-80 

55 

123 

Australia 

Bombay 

1979-80 

60 

166 

Pakistan 

Madras 

1979-80 

74 

172 

England 

Bangalore 

1981-S2 

79 

155 

Sri Lanka 

Madras 

1982 

82 

127* 

Pakistan 

Faisalabad 

1982-83 

88 

147* 

West Indies 

Georgetown 

1982-83 

91 

103* 

Pakistan 

Bangalore 

1982-83 

95 

121 

West Indies 

Delhi 

1983-84 

99 

236* 

West Indies 

Madras 

1983-84 


•Not out 


Gavaskar's achievements are more 
praiseworthy, as he never gets to play 
genuine fast or medium-fast bowling in 
domestic cricket and has repeatedly scored 
most of his runs against some of the most 
fastest bowlers cricket has ever seen 
without ever wearing the helmet lor pro¬ 
tection. Bradman never had these prob¬ 
lems, as Australia boasted of good new ball 
bowlers during his times. 

Thirdly, Bradman hit his centuries only 


at. home and in England. He never played 
in West Indies. India, or South Africa. But 
Gavaskar has played and scored hundreds 
in England, Australia. West Indies. Pak¬ 
istan, and New Zealand in different condi¬ 
tions and pilches. Bradman hit 11 centuries 
outside his country, while Gavaskar hit 16. 

Critics point out that Gavaskar has taken 
95 Tests to reach Bradman’s mark but 
playing in 95 Tests itself is a tribute to 
Gavaskar’s consistency and the fact 
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remains that throughout his career, Gavas¬ 
kar has been acclaimed as the best opener 
in the world and one of the greatest all- 
time batsmen. 

Gavaskar’s records speak for him. Not 
all of them can be mentioned here, but 
some of them would surely be worth ob¬ 
serving: he is the only batsman to hit a 
century in each innings of a Test thrice: 
124 and 220 in his fourth Test against 
West Indies at Port of Spain in 1970-71, 
111 and 137 in his 40th Test against Pak¬ 
istan at Karachi in 1978, and 107 and 182 
not out in his 43rd Test against West Indies 
at Calcutta in 1978-79. The great Bradman 
has done it only once (132 and 127 not out 
against India at Melbourne in the 1947-48 
series). At the end of the West Indies 
series, Gavaskar had the highest Test 
aggregate of 8,394 runs, beating England 
opener Geoff Boycott’s record of 8.114 
runs. Bradman’s aggregate was 6,996 runs. 
Gavaskar is the only batsman to score 
1,000 or more runs in a calendar year 


uejK uamtear m actfdfe 

four times: 1,024 (1976), 1,044 (1978), 
1,555 (1979), and 1054 (1983) with two 
more Tests remaining. 

Gavaskar has scored 50 or more runs a 
record 65 times (29 hundreds and 36 
fifties), which is more than Boycott’s 
effort of 64 ( 22 centuries and 35 fifties). 

These are just some world marks of 
Gavaskar, once called by a senior sports 
journalist as “Mr. Recordkar”, after his 
record-breaking spree. 

Not for that did Lord Relator compose 
a calypso number in 1970-71 on the mas¬ 
ter run-grafter which ran: ‘It was Gavas¬ 
kar, the little master, just like a wall. We 
could not out-Gavaskar at all. You know, 
the West Indies could not out-Gavaskar at 
all. 

Gavaskar may not be better than Brad¬ 
man but he is second to none either. Gav¬ 
askar, whose batting is an art mastered by 
unflappable concentration and complete 
dedication, has been a living legend, just 
as Bradman was. It took 35 years for a 
batsman to come on par with Bradman and, 
going by the standards of the game at pre¬ 
sent, it would take double that time or it 
may even not be possible also, for a bats¬ 
man to draw equal with Gavaskar’s heroics. 
Till then, he will remain the indisputed 
king of batting. 

Vijay Lokapally 


GAVASKAR’S WORLD MARKS 

* 30 Test centuries 

* Only batsman to hit a century in 
each innings of a Test thrice 

* Highest test aggregate (8,394 runs) 

* Only batsman to score 1,000 or 
more runs in a calendar year four 
times 

* To score 50 or more runs a record 
65 times (29 hundreds and 36 
fifties) 
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LOOK, SWEETHEART- 

MELony toffees! 
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OF TOUR DISNEY PALS! 

Hey kids! Start a collection of your 
favourite Disney pals, now. There 
are 30 in all. For each sticker, all 
you have to do is send in 10 wrappers 
of Melody Toffees, with a 55 p. 
stamped self-addressed envelope, to: 

Melody Toffees, Parle Products Pvt. Ltd., 
Nirion House, 

254-B, Dr. Annie Besarit Road, 

Bombay 400 025 


LpakleJ 


New 

(^Melody c Toffees 

A great big delicious Mend of 
caramel ’it* chocolate. 
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I N THE courtyard stands an oleander. 

Though slim, it is quite spreading. 
Cold has nipped all its pink flowers. On 
the leaves is a coating of dust. They look 
more gray than green. 

The dust on the oleander is nothing un¬ 
usual. Every tree and shrub carries it 
these days. Slowly and slyly the dust 
settled on them in autumn. This went on 
into December. Moist air aided it in 
clinging to the leaves. 

Close to the oleander are two bougain¬ 
villeas. They meet over an arch in a 
twiggy embrace. Their purple and brick- 
red bracts are vivid. But their leaves look 
dull because of the dust. 

Over there grows a papaya tree. Its 
cutwork leaves are larger than those of 
any other tree around. And its share of 
dust is larger, too. At times the papaya’s 
top seems to be a giant’s head of grimy 
hair. 

The nearby guava tells the same tale. 
So do the young mango tree, the pole-like 
eucalyptus, and the short, shaggy hedge. 
Even the weeds that have survived the 
cold are dusty all over. 

Only one tree looks different. It is the 
nol-so-tall crepe myrtle. Not because its 
leaves repel dust, but because they are 
all gone! 

Days pass. More dust settles on the 
trees and shrubs. The gray leaves look 
grayer. In the morning they vie with the 


gray mist. Sometimes the mist gets thicker 
and envelopes every leaf in its grayness. 

Then suddenly it rains. In the low 
drumbeat of drops, the dust melts on the 
leaves. On some leaves it lingers yet. The 
rain keeps on playing its muffled drums. 
Now gently, now not so gently, it thumps 
every bit of dust off the leaves. 

Light green, emerald, dark green — the 
colours return to them. A touch of yellow 
is also there, but no spot of gray. 

The sun shines again. The grass that 
seemed dead is suddenly alive. The warmth 
gives back to the leaves the sheen that the 
dank air had robbed. The twitter of 
sparrows and the sweeter call of a bulbul 
make it feel rather like spring. 

For a day or two, there is no dust. But 
as the earth dries, it rises again. And 
slowly and slyly it settles on the leaves. 
Once more their green has a gray tone. 
Also that yellow touch, now deeper than 
before. 

As the days pass, some leaves shrivel 
and fall. Others turn yellower. In a wind 
they make a strange flapping sound. While 
they flutter, more of them fall. With them 
some of the long yellowing stalks as well. 

The sweeper sweeps them into a small 
heap. He applies a match to it. A reluc¬ 
tant flame rises. The man feeds it with 
pieces of paper. Amid the acrid smoke 
the flame spreads. Smugly the man squats 
by it to warm his hands. 
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There is no let-up in cold. In fact, the 
icy winds from the hills make it chillier. 
But the days are a bit longer. There is a j 
little more light all round. At the same 
time, the branches are a little barer than 
before. 

On the shisham the papery pods come 
to the fore. The bead tree’s leafless 
branches have so many small woody knobs. 
They are the winter buds, from which 
new shoots will sprout. The jamun looks 

shabby.No, a few new leaves are 

peeping forth. And the mullika is trimmed 
with tiny flower buds. 

If the old leaves fall, can the new ones 
be far behind? 

O.P. Bhagal 
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pretense' i 

(pri-tens / ) NOUN 

pretending or feigning . 

MAKE-BELIEVE-. AS, A 
PRETENSE OF SORROW; A 
FALSE APPEARANCE OR ACTION 
INTENDED TO DECEIVE 

w w-a 


0BVI0U5LY. THE SENATOR 
GOT MIS HAND CAUGHT IN THE 
PUBLIC TILL. 1 




.m 
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aspersion 

(a-spur' ziiur^) noun 

A DAMAGING IMPUTAT ION, THE 
ACT OF SLANDERING; A 
DEROGATORY CRITICISM; AS. A 
BITTER ASPERSION 


(a rTs to-fan ik) aoj. 

PERTAINING TO T HE CLASSIC 
GREEK POET ARISTOPHANES, OR 
HIS HUMOROUS DRAMAS. AS, 
ARISTOPHAMIC MIMICRY 
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V THE ‘GENTLEMAN THIEF 

FEW hours later the “Tigers” were 
in Ravi’s house, all dressed up to go 
for the Navjot ceremony to which they 
had been invited. 

“I’ll dirty my sari on your bike, Jacob, 
and my hair will be ruined,” Sonia wailed. 

“Sit side-saddle and I’ll drive slowly," 
Jacob assured her. 


“My father has agreed to our going to 
Aurangabad as long as Morris is there!" 
exclaimed Ravi excitedly. “My mother 
persuaded him to let us go!" 

“My Dad too agreed for the same 
reason," Minoo put in. 

“See? It’s always we women who have 
to persuade you men into better frames of 
mind," Sonia said, airily. 

They reached the Agiary at Pilot 
Bunder, at one end of Colaba, half-an-hour 
later. The ceremony was being held in the 
open, with long tables laid out in rows at 
one end. 

“What’s the significance of the Navjot?" 
Sonia appeared quite interested. 

“It’s a kind of thread ceremony that 
initiates young Parsis into their religion,” 
explained Jacob. “They are given a sudreh 

— it’s a muslin vest of kind — and Kusti 

— a scared thread. They have to wear 
them always, though not many do so these 
days." 

Suddenly, Minoo clutched his arm. 
“Look!" he pointed. 

“What’re you gaping at?” Jacob said 
crossly, a bit annoyed at having been 
interrupted while airing his knowledge. 

“That gentleman! Hey, do you think 
he is the Gentleman Thief? And what’s he 
doing here?” Minoo’s eyes blazed with 
excitement. “We nicknamed him The 
Gentleman, and the thief calls himself The 
Gentleman Thief!” 

It was the same man they had seen out¬ 
side the Hall where the idols were being 
exhibited. Looking very dapper in a suit 
and waist-coat, he was sitting with some 
people he had obviously accompanied. 

“Let’s go past and try to listen to what 
he is saying!” Ravi suggested. They stroll¬ 
ed casually over to where the man was 
seated. 

“Ach so!” the Gentleman was saying. 
“I leave for London on the 17th.” His 
accent was familiarly guttural. 

"He is definitely related to The Ankh. 
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ne even souoos use mm,” Jacob whispered 
“He is German." 

Suddenly the man raised his head and 
looked up their way and spotted them. 
He stopped midway and stared at the 
Tigers. His blue eyes narrowed and 
turned steely. 

“There’s something strange about his 
eyes!” Sonia whispered. “I can’t make out 
what it is, but there’s something odd about 
them.” 

“Come on, Tigers, let’s move on to the 
dinner table,” said Ravi. 

“Oh, you and your stomach, Ravi!” 
Minoo said disgustedly. 

“Listen, there’s nothing we can do now 
about him, even if we do feel he is the 
thief. See, they’re also making their wav 
to the tables. Let’s also go!” Sonia 
suggested. 

After a sumptuous, typically Parsi din¬ 
ner — over which they talked of nothing 
but the man they could see sitting at. an 
opposite table — the Tigers rose to go. 

Pesi and his family had by then come 
round shaking hands with everybody as 
they dined. A Parsi custom. 

When they came near him, the Gentle¬ 


man made a stiff, slight bow whilst being 
greeted. Soon, the German and tus friends 
were leaving now. The Tigers decided to 
leave as well. 

“Let's follow’ their car and see where he 
goes.” Jacob suggested. “But keep distance 
so that he doesn’t smell a rat.” 

The car sped towards Colaba Causeway 
and turned into the road where the Ankh 
and Tiiapa stayed. It halted and dropped 
off The Gentleman, and after a few 
exchanges of conversation, moved off. 

“Good thing he can’t see us,” Sonia 
said. They had parked their bikes just 
round the corner, a large spreading tree 
providing ample camouflage, still enabling 
them to see what was going on. 

“Okay, Tigers!” Jacob snapped, as the 
Gentleman walked into the hotel. “That’s 
all for today! Let’s go!” 

Some lime later, they found themselves 
back in Ravi’s house. "My father had 
picked up this road map for our journey 
to Aurangabad, as well as Ajanta and 
Ellora.” he said. “He wants us to go via 
Nasik." 

“See, we have to pass through Panvel. 
Then we head for Poona. Then on to 













Ahmednagar. And finally we reach 
Aurangabad,” Jacob pointed out, as they 
all crowded round to look at the map. “It 
will take us about seven hours to get 
there. This route makes it about 400 kilo¬ 
metres from Bombay. On our bikes, we 
should get there well before dark." 

“When do we leave?” enquired Minoo. 

“Tomorrow. Six a.m. sharp,” said Jacob. 

Ravi groaned. “Can’t we leave a little 
later, Jacob? I won’t be able to get up 
that early.” 

“If you’re not ready, Ravi, we can al¬ 
ways leave you behind!” snapped Jacob. 
“And we’re travelling light. Rucksacks on 
our backs. Don’t bring too many clothes.” 

“Morris has arranged our stay at a hotel 
near the Police Quarters, where he him¬ 
self will be lodging,” Jacob continued. 
“And just get at all the details on the 
route map. Sonia, I think you should take 
charge of it.” 

“There really is something funny about 
that man’s eyes!” Sonia persisted. 

“Which man? What are you going on 
about?” 

“I’m talking about The Gentleman!” 


“Oh him! Not your woman's intuition 
again!” Jacob moved his hand impatiently 
across his short cropped hair. “First you 
had the Tibetan monk on the brain! Now 
this!” 

“He still is. On my mind. The monk, 
that is,” retorted Sonia, “and you boys are 
going to regret not having listened to me!” 

“Okay! Okay! So there’s something 
about the monk that makes you uneasy! 
And there’s something strange about The 
Gentleman’s eyes,” Minoo said as patiently 
as he could. “Now, what do you want us 
to do about it? Go and ask them what it 
is about them that disturbs you? Ha! 
Shall I go and ask them?” Minoo stuck 
his hands into his pockets. “I know what 
I’ll do, I’ll go to the nearest Police Station 
and tell them that you are uneasy! Maybe 
they’ll come and arrest you-” 

“Oh shut up, Minoo,” Sonia looked at 
the boys, her eyes suddenly a-glitter. “My, 
intuition has very rarely let me down! 
You’ll see!” And she w’alked out of the 
room, head held high! 

Kamala Ramchandani 
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SUNK SPOT 


COAXING THE DESERTS TO LIFE 


F OR thousands of years, the monotony 
of the great deserts of the world lias 
been broken by the welcome sight of 
oases — patches of unexpected vegetation 
in the middle of a waste of rock or sand 

These oases were a mystery, even though 
a welcome one, for centuries. Now it is 
known that the great deserts, in many 
cases, do lie over vast underground 
reservoirs of water. 

The most famous of these reservoirs is 
the great artesian basin under the parched 
lands in the central eastern regions of 
Australia. It consists of a vast bowl-shaped 
area of waterproof rock, with more porous 
material over the top. 

Drill a deep hole in the ground, and up 
comes the water Unfortunately, it's 
mostly so salty that it doesn’t help crop 
cultivation, though cattle can be persuaded 
to drink it. 

Much purer water lies under the great 
deserts of northern Africa and Arabia. 
There, the oases are centres of intense 
cultivation, and have been for as long as 
history records their existence. 

Date palms are traditionally the main 
plants cultivated, their waving fronds pro¬ 
viding shelter from the fierce heat of the 
Sun for travellers and also for other plants 
which can be grown around them. 

Over the years, a wide variety of fruits 
and vegetables have been grown in the 
oases and sizable towns have sprung up in 
and around them. 


Scientists are now examining ways of 
increasing the size and yield of oases. 
This, of course, costs money, but many of 
the desen places of the world have rich 
deposits of oil. and the bountiful revenues 
from petroleum can easily finance the 
necessary research and civil engineering. 

The first stage is to take soundings to 
see how much extra use the underground 
water supplies will stand. In some places 
the existing gases already take all the 
available water; but prospects in others 
are better. 

It’s a mailer of some urgency, particu¬ 
larly for some of the hot. barren lands 
close to the Persian Gulf. Gone are the 
days when an oasis provided just enough 
food for its inhabitants and for tue passing 
caravans 

Now they’re expected to provide not 
only for a bigger population of their own, 
hut as much as possible for other regions 
nr even for export. Wells ami pumps are 
being installed, and elaborate systems of 
irrigation are slowly extending the areas 
undei cultivation. 

Many oases in the Sahara, particularly 
in Algeria and Libya, are also being 
expanded this way. 

In Tunisia, a number of oases, such as 
El Oued. which were threatened with 
destruction by the ever-encroaching desert 
sands, have been saved and are being 
gradually coaxed back to life. 

Work is in progress to cultivate the 
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stony desert area of Tanezrouft, in south¬ 
ern Algeria, which lies over supplies of 
potentially fertitle soil, with water beneath. 

The total area involved is huge — 
possibly as big as the state of Minnesota. 

The habitable part of Egypt, of course, 
consists of a long narrow oasis watered by 
the Nile. This area is now being increased 
with the aid of the controlled waters of 
Lake Nasser, held back by the Aswan 
High Dam. 

A more ambitious scheme is the proposed 
flooding of the Qattara Depression, a huge 


area about the size of Israel lying close to 
the Libyan border, and several hundred 
feet below sea level. 

Israel itself is hard at work, turning 
its deserts into fertile land. An interesting 
point is that the deserts there bloom at 
the slightest provocation. 

One really heavy rainstorm, and the 
newly drenched soil sprouts flowers and 
greenery from seeds lying dormant under 
the pitiless sunshine. 

(First Features) 


Science for You bob Sown 


PROBLEM: 

A Supersti¬ 
tion? 

NEEDED: 

Observa¬ 

tion. 

DO THIS: 

Try cooking 
in thin steel 
pots and pans. 
Try cooking 
the same way 
in cast-iron 

g ots and pans, 
tur grand¬ 
mothers de¬ 
clare the hea¬ 
vy. utensils 
are better. 



True, and HERE'S WHY: 

The thicker utensils conduct the heat from the 
fire or burner more evenly over the whole bot¬ 
tom of the utensils because their bottoms are 
coated in copper. 

Copper is a better conductor than iron or steel. 
The copper bottoms found on some containers 
conduct neat evenly and avoid most "hot spots" 
found in thin-walled iron or steel vessels. Such 
copper-bottomed utensils are recommended. 
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Aids and Commands 


H ORSES are trained right from the 
very beginning to WALK. TROT, 
and CANTER. GALLOP is an extended 
form of canter. When your horse responds 
to these commands, he should also he 
rewarded for obedience. Initially, a novice 
rider uses his voice to communicate to his 
horse. The horse moves forward in obedi¬ 
ence to his voice. He rewards him with 
something edible or at least a friendly 
pat on the neck. 

Gradually, as you gain better control 
over your horse, you need your voice 
rarely. The horse has learnt to move at 
the command of the “aids”, rather than 
your voice. 

AIDS are signals which convey to the 
horse the rider’s intention. The horse 
learns to understand and obey these 
signals. Aids are natural as well as arti¬ 
ficial. Natural Aids are those \\ liich 
Mother Nature has given to us, such as 
the voice, the hands, the legs, and our 
body itself. Artificial Aids are whips and 
spurs — which are never used by a novice 
rider. 

The voice is generally not used, after 
the beginning has been made. Hut it ran 
be used to encourage a timid horse, or a 
horse which is often shv. 

The hands guide the horse, and check, 
decrease or increase the speed of the 
horse. Remember, always be gentle uilli 
your hands. 

The legs urge the horse on to move. 
Pressure is created by pressing your thigh 
and the inside of the calves against the 
horse’s side. You may have to repeat this 
if your horse is sluggish or not alert to 
signals. 
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The body maintains the balance between 
the horse and rider. For example, if you 
want to turn right, lean very slightly 
towards the right. Learn how to be 
absolutely confident while: 

1. Saddling your horse. 

2. Leading him out of the stable, and 

3. Mounting and Dismounting. 

You can then move on to practise the 
WALK. TROT, and CANTER. The next 
lesson will elaborate on the finer points of 
riding. 

Sumitra Scnapaty 




(Asia Features) 


(Solution next month) 
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•Space# Sporeand Tourism • Rowers 
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• Marine life • Transport (Railways. Aeroplanes. 
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4. After making your choice write to Chirtar 
Exports (a) Your name |b) Your address (c) Your 
choice of a topic or topics (djyourchoice erf 
collection. 

Along with this send the Money Order/ Postal 
Oder/Bank Draft in the name of Chinar 
Exports Pvt. Ltd, New Delhi. 

CHINAR EXPORTS PVT UD 

\0l. A, Surya Ktran. Kasturba Gandhi Marg 
New Delhi -110001. Phones. 35 -2023,35 2123 
Cable.VU.PANA Telex 3142l2 
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You can be sure that the stamps are genuine 
and will reac h you in excellent condition iri 
two weeks after receiving your order. 
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AUNT/, WE 
HOPE ALUS 
WELL WITH 
TINA... 


LESSON 


OH, POOR TINA'S 
VERy ILL. 00 
COME ANP CHEER 
HER UP! 
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HI TINA! 
WHATEVER 
HAPPEN EP? 



& 


IT S THESE SILLY 
SWEETS I ATE... 


how could you, 

TINA?THESE ARE 
NOT REAL POPPINS i 






BUT RAM,THE 
SILVER STRIPES ARE 
HERE AS IN POPPINS i 


lift 


rrs VERy sap. 

SOME IMITATORS 
HAVE STARTED 
COPYING THE 
SILVER STRIPES TOO! 
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Bin; TiNA.wHy didn't 
you LOOK FDR THE NAME 
P-A-R-L-E IN A BLUE 
PENTAGON ? THEN,ALSO 
SPELL OUT P-O-P-P-l-N-S? 
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SO NEXT TIME, 
REMEMBER 
FIRST CHECK 
THE SILVER 
STRIPES... 









THEN.THE PARLE 
NAME IN A BLUE 
PENTAGON-ID 
MAKE DOUBLY 
SURE! 
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6ET WELL SOON- 

we promise you more 

OFyOUR FAVOURITE 
MICKEY MOUSE COMICS... 


ANPVOUR 

FAVOURITE SWEETS- 
THE REAL POPPINS! 
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MAKE ff TO THE DISCBVB^XHE MAGIC 

merit list 


CHILDREN'S 

KNOWLEDGE 


101 

MAGIC 
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VOL. 1. II. III. & IV 

TRICKS 


l A 

B 
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The moment a child starts thinking, 
his curiosity is aroused He starts 

IVARUTUL 

' . Vw 


Hundreds of FOUR-COLOUR 
Illustrations in each Book 


Complete Guides to 
home management 

SPOT CHECK—Out with all stains 
Straightforward tips to cope with all types 
of stains. A full section on Fabrics with a 
complete and comprehensive chart. 
Tackle slains on Walls or Wallcoverings, 
Carpets or Curtains, Pots or Plastics, 
Furnishings or Furniture, Metals or 
Tiles. 

FIRST AID—Care begins at home 
With this quick reference book deal with 
medical emergencies like Bleeding or 
Wounds . . Burns & Scalds . . . 
Fractures. . . Choking . .. Shock or 
Unconsciousness or Head injuries... 
Poisoning... Heart attack or artificial 
respiration... Electric shock... Chill¬ 
ing & Overheating... Falls... Sprains, 
Strains & Muscle cramps. 

HOUSE PLANTS-Tips on indoor 
greenery 

Bring greenery indoors and breathe life 
into interior decoration. Get to know all 
about choosing, buying, watering and 
feeding House plants... Hydroculture 
.. ■ Repotting... Propagation... House 
plant problems... Bottle gardens ... 
Flowering and Foliage plant,.. Palms 
and Ferns... Bromeliads... Cacti and 
Succulent. Learn about the full range 
available from BULBS to BONSAI. 
HOME HINTS—For a sweet home 
A positive anthology to make your home 
better in every way. Use raw onion to 
remove slight burns on the carpets . 
make extra room in wardrobe by hanging 
extra rod .. get more juice from orange 
or lemon pieces by first warming them! 
Jam packed with hundreds of such 
excellent money and time-saving ideas on 
household task, cleaning, laundry, home 
maintenance and repairs, home decorat¬ 
ing. flowers and plants, cooking, storage 
and much much more. 


in the beautiful world around him. 
Many 'Hows’ and 'Whys' crop up in 
his mind. He seeks their answers 
but can’t find them And if he gets 
the right answers at the right time 
he gets enlightened Becomes 
sharper And this leads him 
towards better intelligence. 
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Illustrated Double crown 
size 240 Pages e3Clt 


Rs. 20/- each 
Postage Rs. 4/- 


A tricky idea to steal the show in parties, 
gathenngs, get-togethers or journeys. 
Amuse and entertain your friends and 
acquaintances. 

No need of any grand preparations— 
collect handy articles like scissors, playing 
cards, hanky, glass and coins etc. 

Start with a little practice advance through 
trial and error—and soon you're on your 
way to become a clever magician. 

LEARN THROUGH STUNNING ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. SO SIMPLY EXPLAINED THAT 
EVEN A CHILD WOULD GRASP I 


Big size 
112 Pages 


Also available: Hindi Edition 4 volumes 
& Vol. 1 in Tamil. Kannada. Telugu. 
Bangla. Marathi, Malayalam and 
Gujarati 

Approximately 200 questions in each volume 

A Sample list of Questions answered In 
CHILDREN'S KNOWLEDGE BANK 
VOL. I. II, III a IV 

D What is plastic surgery? □ Why don't 
women have beard? D What is our 
earth? D How are lakes formed? P Do 
Cannibals still exist in the world? D Why 
does the sky appear blue? O How Polio 
attacks children? □ How is urine formed 
in our body □ How do we get pimples? 
□ Why do we dream? □ Can any serpent 
fly? D What are dinosaurs? a Which 
plants live on other plants? □ Why do 
rivers get floods? D What is flying 
saucer? □ Why everyone has a different 
voice etc 



| Price ' 
I Rs. 15/- 
I Post age 4/ 


Available in Hindi also 
A sample List of Tricks : u Jumping hat 
that rolls n Balloon-works as pincushion 
Q Stretched cigarette P Big wand inside a 
small purse t) Obedient ball P Balancing the 
glass □ Glass—put here, got there 0 From 
milk to water and vice-versa 0 Coin that 
dissolves n Coin—disappeared P Pencil- 
freed from hanky's clutch n A jerk that 
makes the knots P Fire-proof hanky 
P Penetration of pencil through hanky 
D Bottle between bottles P Obedient 
match-sticks O Miracle wrth the paper , 
straw ci Reading without tootonci J\l 

Wheeler's and Higginbotham s 

rvV.P.P.from . *JP" 


AVAILABLE AT leading bookshops. A H Wheeler s and Higginbotham s 

Railway Book Stalls throughout India or ask by V.P.P. from ► 

X PUSTAK MAHAL Khari Baoli, DelhmB006 

J New Show Room : 10-B, N<;taji Subhash Marg, New Delhi-110002 






The Maltova Gang. 

You never know what they’re up to! 





Children need health, strength 
and energy. And that's |ust wliat they 
get liom Maltova! It's lull ot the con¬ 
tentrated goodness ol golden wheat, 
barley. pure milk, nch cocoa and sugar 
Turns milk into a drink that tastes 
good*. ■ while it does so much loi 
thenl.'jro give vour children Maltova 


And watch them 
grow up strong and 
healthy. With more energy, better 
^resistance. greater stamina. 

Getting the most out of each 
■[day ... the Maltova way. 

Sun-ripened wheat 
JM| and barley malt 

From Punjab, the .$£?■ 
biead basket of India. 'Hf- 

comes the wheat and JjE® 

barley tfiat is turned • JfK?. ./d 
into nourishing malt tffcrsr 

at die Maltova plant. 

Brimming witlr > !hE?WQ i 

essential minerals. 
iron and Vitamin B, 'V/f 

Maltova is a pre- ’ ™ 

digested food that is readily absorbed. 

Pure, wholesome milk 

The milk in Maltova „ 

iomes hom the ■>' ; \ 

lush green pastures J 

ot Punjab ... 
from our own milk 
collection centres. « '-^Jk • ? 
Always 100'r. i 

pure,' 100% 

nourishing. , /'y7^^5SP§v' 

Delicious cocoa taste 

We use superior 
imported cocoa — to 
yive you the best taste and 
nututional value. Cocoa 
revives you and helps you to 
relax 


A IfltjATIlT INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Wmnei ol the vioid Medal 
j! the Monde i World) 
Selection do U Qualite. 1901 and 1982 


Sugar for energy 

From the sugar 
bowl of India ... 
pure, white sugar 
that's the pick of 
the crop. So essential 
for the extra energy 
that children need. 

Specially foitlfled 
with vitamins 

Maltova is a unique 
combination of 


F carbohydrates, 
vitamins and minerals 
It is also fortified with 
extra Vitamin A, 

Niacin. Vitamin B, and 
Vitamin D.,. And it has 
no artificial flavouring. 
Maltova. For the kind 
of health, stiength 
and energy that gives 
your children a 
zest for life. 



Vitamin-enrichedMaltova: for health, stiength andenergy 
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AVAILABLE IN HINDI ALSO 


Motu Patlu & The Hindcn Treasure 

Wotu Patlu in Pygmyland 

Motu Patiu in Lunatic Asylum 

Motu Patlu in Ghols Den 

Motu Patlu & Asian Games 

Motu Patlu & Fishing Adventure 

Fauladi Singh & The Lizards revenge 

Fauladi Singh A Devil of Dark Land 

F Singh A The Inca'ndiries 

Fauladi Singh A Spacebar 

Fauladi Singh & Space Titan 

Fauladi Singh Rebel lion of G lobe 

Fauladi Singh A Devastation in Spc-re 

Fauladi Singh in u Strange Planet 

f auladi Singh A Carcola Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh’s Ambush with Planetary Robbers 

Fauladi Singh & Culprit Timvil 

Fauladi Singh & Thieve* of Space Craft 

Fauladi Singh & City undcr-thc Ocean 

Fauladi Singh. the.Secret Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh & Nuclear Conspiracy 

Fauladi Singh's Stranglehold 

Fauladi Singh A Incarnate Tarwill 

Fauladi Singh & Dreamland Supremo 

Fauladi Singh & Star War 

Lamboo Motoo & (■ ires of War 

laimhno Motoo rncontcr With Death 

Lamboo Motoo A Frontier Fury 

Lamboo Motoo A l.imbos's DraculU 

Lamboo Motoo & Blood Bath 

Lamhoo Motoo & Draded Warware 

Lamboo Motoo & Operation Lqmqidation 

Lamboo Motoo & Band or Traitors 

Lamboo Motoo's Deadly Bout with Draculla 

Lamboo Motoo & Passionate Patristi 

Lamboo Motoo & War Mongeis 

Lamboo Motoo A Ncelgarhi Treasurers 

Lamboo Motoo A Dangerous Letter 

Lamboo Motoo. A Journey in to the Space 

Lamhoo Motoo & Mvstcrious Murderer 

Lamboo Motoo, tne Violent Robbers 

Rajan Iqbal &The In valuable Diamonds 

Rajan Ipbal & Colourless Cat 

k'ljan Iqbal & The Counter Fciters 

Rajun Iqbal A The Vampires 

Rajan Iqbal & Treasure Seekers 

Rajan Iqbal A Graveyard Ghost 

Rajan ipbal & Statue Coundrum 

Rajan Iqbal A Black Devo 

Rajan Iqbal & Deadly Diversion 

Rajan Iqbals' Deadly Encounter 

Rajan luh.<l A Panic ot Dead Decoit 

Rajan Iqbal & Gallow s of Death 

Rajan Iqbal, The Kilter's Dan 

Rajan Iqbal & Black Mailer 

Rajun Iqbal & International Gang 


Raman. United we stand 

Raman A Ton Lakh s '.ottery 

Dabooji & Buddhu Ram 

Pmki & Bengali Sweet's 

Pinki & Bubbles 

Pinki & Complimentary Fruits 

Pinki A Grannc-y Story Exchange 

Billoo-IH 

Bifloo-tt 

Billoo-1 

Tauji & The Kidnapping of Sonpari 

Tauji A Greedy Magician 

Tauji A Stupendous Conspiracy 

Tauji & Magic Wand 

Tauji & Hypnotist Sambha 

Charha Chaudhry & The Cricket match 

Oiacha Chaudhrv & The Mysterious Thief 

Ohacha Chaudhry A Sabu on Dark Island 

Chacha Chaudhry A Rakka 

Chacha Chaudhry & AtUchon Sabu 

Chacha Chaudhry & I akkar 

Bagha Singh, The Hunter 
Chacha Chaudhr, & Holtole Gerue 
Chacha Chaudhrv Fncoumcr 

with Gabhai Singh 
Chacha Chaudhry A 

Treasure ol Akbm the Gif at 
Chacha Ch.iudhiy in Spuci: 

Chacha Chaudhry Ac Caiuiibats 
Chacha Chaudhry & Karate King 
Chacha Chaudhry, Kidnapping of Sabu 
Chacha Chaudhry & Bank Robbers 
Chacha Bhatija & T he Stone Godcis 
Chacha Bhatija A Song of Death 
Chacha Bhatiju in Apclaml 
Chacha Bha uja A The Old Witch 
Chacha Bhatija m Realms of Pluto 
Chacha Bhatija & Demon Queen 
Chacha Bhatija A Space Pygmies 
Chacha Bhatija & Valley of Death 
Chacha Bhatija & F.sh with Jamboo 
Chacha Bhatija A Enchating Monster 
Chacha Bhatija, The- Gud U> Mountain 
Chacha Bhatija, A Neel Mani 
Chacha Bhatija A Cruel Sabath 
Mama Bhanja A The Buffalo Tan 
Mama Bbanja A The Chaitcring Woman 
Mama Bhanja A Stingy Millionaire 
Mama Bhanja A Crafty Trader 
Mama Bhanja A Bubal's Wisdom 
Mama Bhanja A Hypontic Pond 
Mama Bhanja A Magical Statue 
Mama Bhanja & Miraculous Pen 
Mama Bhania & aurels of Rajputs 
Mama Bhanja & Jatak Talcs 
Mania Bhanja, Alibaba A 40 Thieves 
Mama Bhanja & Mughal DYnasty 
Mama Bhanja & The Revoulationaries 


... . .. News paper agents are requested to contact for agency. ..■ i 


DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD.?715 Darya Gan, New Delhi II000? 







Are you a bird-watcher? 


Here’s our latest book that helps you identify 
some of the common and not-so-common 
among the birds of India 

OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 

By U.C. Chopra, well-known naturalist 
Multi-coloured illustrations by J.P. Irani 
106 pages, glossy cover, Rs. 15 


Our other books on birds : 

SOME INDIAN BIRDS by Dr. N.N. Majumdar 
Winner of National and other awards 
for excellence in designing & printing, Rs. 8.50 

BIRDS AND THEIR FAMILIES by M. Choksi 
and S.L. Kudchekar 
Eye-catching illustrations 
by Miroslav Cipar of Czechoslovakia, Rs. 12.50 


Order your copies from : 
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Dear Editor . 

My friends, after seeing your magazine, 
want to subscribe for it for two years 
continuously. They wish to see more 
matter concerning General Knowledge 
and projects, like making an ‘emergency 
light’. Rahul Bhatnagar, Saugor Cantt. 

The new comics “File of Fame” is very 
good. Hope you will publish other stories 
in this series. 

K.K. Siddharth, Secunderabad 

Children’s World is like a new world 
that has come into this new age. Please 
try to publish all the “surprises” as soon 
as possible. As my friends also suggest, 
please let us have a detective story and 
“Kapish” which all of us had enjoyed. 

N. Vijaya. Madras 

My mother (who passed away on 
April 7) always glanced through the pages 
(of Children's World) whenever it. arrived. 
She was the first to see it, as she was 
always at home and others could see it 
only when they got back from school, 
college, or office. She used to take a lot 
of interest in the magazine. 

Ravindra Kumar Gupta, New Delhi 

The March issue was splendid. Especi¬ 
ally the story “The Woman in the Water 
Pot”. Please publish more stories like 
that. All the articles are educative as well 
as inspiring. 

Anupama Ramakrishnan, Tellicherry 

Your magazine is very informative. It 
really helps us to gain knowledge. Please 
let us have something about the HAM 
RADIO CLUB. 

Siddh-artha Mu.kherjee, Dishergarh 

Why not start, a serial in which questions 
from children together with their answers 
can be published? In this way, we can 
improve our knowledge. K. Mahesh. Bhilai 


No magazine can match Children’s 
World, which provides a great deal of 
moral, amusement, and recreation, besides 
intellectual fare for us and in the long 
run keeps us away from the dreariness 
and drabness of life. 

H.K. Aftab, Karnataka 

Dear Readers, 

We are grateful to Mr. Gupta for telling 
us how eagerly his aged mother looked 
forward to each issue of Children’s World. 
We feel we have lost an ardent admirer, 
and offer our most heartfelt condolences 
to the bereaved family. That takes us to 
another affectionate mother, who has 
every reason to be proud of her son’s 
unique achievements. We refer to the 
Indian cosmonaut Sqn. Ldr. Rakesh 
Sharma’s mother, who was kind enough 
to speak to our contributor about, his boy¬ 
hood (see page 14). We hope we won’t 
be proved wrong if we claim this a “scoop”. 
How we wish we had also supplemented 
the write-up with some first-time photo¬ 
graphs of young Rakesh. It appears, even 
when he was a boy. Rakesh had a thirst 
for knowledge of aeroplanes and pilots. 
See how he put all that knowledge to carve 
out an enviable career for himself. We are 
happy that many of our young readers 
too exhibit a similar desire. We certainly 
will quench their “thirst”. Readers Anu- 
pama. Siddhartha Mukherjee, and Aftab, 
and many others like them mention of the 
information and “intellectual fare” that 
we give through different types of articles. 
Mahesh's suggestion is accepted, and we 
hope he and his friends will go ahead with 
their questions. We promise to find the 
answers for them with the help of experts, 
if need be. 

EDITOR 
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B ' * ’ ’ StOSS’ nests are perhaps one of 'tSfr 
most remarkable things in the world 
of living creatures. Although some birds 
hardly bother to prepare at all for their 
young, others build nests of almost un¬ 
believable intricacy, involving days of 
work and demanding great skill. One of 
these birds is the small Sociable Weaver, 
which builds a vast complex in company 
with hundreds of other weavers. Another 
is the Tailurbird , one of the Warbler 
family and very appropriately named. It 
selects two large leaves, punctures holes 
down the edges, and then stuffs hairs and 
fluff through them so that they are sewn 
together to form a pocket that will then 
hold the nest proper. 

At the other extreme, the King Penguin 
makes no nest at all. It simply lays an 


Birds arc incredible creatures. in that 
there are few qualities and occupations 
in the human world which do not have 
a parallel in the bird world. They have 
worked out a marvellously well-ordered 
existence and fill all professions—frum 
sanitary agents to prima-donnas! 

Certainly , the birds are highly indus¬ 
trious creatures. From dawn till dusk, 
their continuous activity in nest-building 
or feeding the young can he witnessed. 
Their reproductive and associated be¬ 
haviour is particularly intense and notice¬ 
able. 

In summertime, when birds have 
chosen their mates, house-building begins 
in real earnest. Several possible sites are. 
chosen and abandoned. Security and 
seclusion are the deciding factors in the 
choice of living quarters. Like many hu¬ 
man beings, birds show a preference for 
certain structures and building materials; 
like us, they also adapt themselves to 
circumstances when confronted with. 


egg and sits on it. Practically every spe¬ 
cies that builds a nest constructs some¬ 
thing different; so, there are innumerable 
types of nests of all shapes, sizes, and 
structures However, the basic pattern, of 
which there arc infinite varieties, is the 
cup-shaped nest made of twigs and grass¬ 
es, with additional materials like moss, 
leaves, spiders' webs and mud to strength¬ 
en it. and then feathers and down to 
make a soft, warm lining which will ex¬ 
actly fit the shape of the bird. These are 
the nests built by the well-known Robins, 
Thrushes, and many of the song-birds. 
They can be found in trees, hedges, on 
the ground, and sometimes woven into 
branches and twigs with plant stalks to 
prevent them from falling to the ground. 

The Social Weaver of South Africa is 
one of the species that has brought social 
development to its highest point in the 
bird world. Their communal nests are 
sometimes 10ft high and 15ft wide and 
are often mistaken for a native hut! The 
roof is a waterproof straw thatch, under 
which each pair of birds build their own 
nest with its long entrance tube and soft 


lining. Other species weave separate nests, 
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and the village Weaver Builds a frame¬ 
work of palm leaves before weaving the 
flask-shaped nest. 

Some nests are made entirely of mud 
Those of Simllom and Home Martins are 
probably familiar to most people, al¬ 
though not everybody is lucky enough to 
see the birds working away, sticking each 
beakful of mud on to the last until the 
nest is complete. Mudlarks are particular¬ 
ly skilled, and they build a perfectly 
shaped bowl of mud mixed with bits of 
plants, balanced on a horizontal branch, 
while the Ooenbrrd constructs a spherical 
home with an entrance at the side The 
Swift family has a special type of saliva 
jvith which they stick the mud together, 
and it is oiten mixed with bits of plant and 
vegetable matter Bird’s nest soup is made 
from the nests of certain Asian Swiflets' 
These nests are entirely made of the bird’s 
own salivary secretion, mixed with fea¬ 
thers or leaves, and are very highly priz¬ 
ed Palm Swifts are perhaps the most re 
aarkable, as they merely glue a very 
mall pad of feathers to the underside of a 
aim leaf and then glue on their eggs as 
mil, and incubate them clinging upright 
> the leaf with their daws 

Comouflage is an important element in 
est-building, and many of the water 
irds’ nests look like a heap of floating 
ugs and rubbish The parents take great 
• ire to cover the eggs with leaves and 
■ *eds when they leave the nest to keep 
i hidden from enemies Some of these 
i ists actually float, while others are more 
« irefully built and anchored to water 
1 ants The Grebe's nest has, in addition, 
a small cup on top of the mound 

Many birds are not as industrious as all 
the song birds and waterfowl, they simply 
bore a hole in a tree or onto the ground, 
or just use a natural hole as a nest. Tits, 


(Turn to page 3H 
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T HE surrounding scene was breathtaking 
in its beauty. As the hot earth began 
to cool gradually, triggered off by the 
sudden change in the atmosphere, tiny 
plants sprouted on the surface of the land. 
Gathering clouds poured their divine bless¬ 
ing ol rain water on them, and soon the 
land became a glittering panorama of gor 
geous greenery. The marshy, mud land 
became the mother of a variety of huge 
ferns and trees. Whispering streams went 
weaving round them, and the air around 
was deliciously cool. A soothing wind 
struck up a soft orchestra to which the 
leaves danced and the branches swayed in 
rhythm. 

But Laura Lepidodendron had no eye 


for these magic notes of Mother Nature. 
Laura was the tallest of trees growing in 
that swamp, with her green leaves forming 
a splendid crown right on top of her head. 
Her eyes were balefully fixed on the 
hundreds of wiggling forms just beneath 
her trunk. Sometime ago, she had observ¬ 
ed small life-forms in the nearby pool of 
rain water. Her neighbour, Hannah Hor¬ 
setail. who stood at an impressive height 
of fifty feet nearby, had told Laura that 
plants like herself breathed in the carbon- 
dioxide from the air and breathed out 
oxygen which had purified the atmosphere 
and made it a convenient place for other 
lives to thrive in. But, Laura thought 
indignantly: have I been doing this only 
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to find my land invaded upon by these 
horrible crawling creatures? As she looked 
down, she shook her leaves in dismay. 

There were all types of wiggling worms 
— some were flat, some were round, and 
some had segmented bodies. They had 
neither ears nor eyes — only greedy- 
looking gaping mouths, voraciously devour¬ 
ing the tender leaves or barks within 
reach. Laura at once decided to take the 
mattter into her hands. ‘Hev. you creep¬ 
ing horrors!" she shouted at the top of 
her voice. “Don’t you dare come near me. 
This land is mine. I)o you hear?" 

“Hip, hip. hurrah Laura,” shouted Sarah 
Sigillaria from the other bank of the 
stream. Sarah was a very tall tree, reach¬ 
ing almost a hundred feet in height, with 
her leaves arranged in neat vertical rows. 




Her topmost btwfn'Mniw'tb brush tW 
sky itself. “Three cheers to you, i aura 
Don’t let them come anywhere near you 
You know; weeks back, they infested poor 
Fanny Fern’s family, and look at the ir 
sorry plight — all plants crushed to the 
earth, leaves bitten, and stems shaken.’ 

Encouraged by these words of strong 
support, Laura continued vehemently. 
Bristling her branches in fury, she pre¬ 
sented an intimidating appearance indeed, 
and her voice matched the occasional burst 
of thunder. “This territory is banned for 
you, Worms! Banned , mind you,” she 
shrieked in uncontrollable anger. “If you 
so much as move an inch, I will see to it 
that my branches fall over you and crush 
you to a pulp.” 

Taken aback by her ferocious attitude, 
the creeping worms stopped in their steps. 
When they turned back worldless and beat 
a hasty retreat, Laura glowed in satisfaction. 
Thereafter it was uninterrupted peace for 
her. No worms gathered up courage to 
come even miles near her and she passed 
her days in lonely, regal splendour. 

Suddenly, the seasons began to change. 
The ever-raging storms abated and the 
constant downpour lessened. The sun 
blazed and slowly the moisture in the at¬ 
mosphere evaporated. Though Laura 
basked in the sunshine and enjoyed the 
warmth, she felt that the soil beneath her 
was getting harder and harder. The ever- 
gushing streams ran dry and Laura found 
it more and more difficult to get moisture 
and minerals from the earth which were 


necessary for her to prepare food. The 
occasional drizzles did not help her at all. 

In desperation, Laura turned to her 
scholarly friend, Hannah, for advice. "Oh, 
Laura.” Hannah wagged her head wisely 
and said, “This is what happens when you 
denounce something outright without 
looking at the whole matter. Remember 
how you forbade all the worms coming 

(Turn to page 43) 
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Dear examinations and things. 

Don’t ever show me a question paper 
again! Or talk about blackboards! Or ask 
me about red pencils! Or mention ranks 
and such like! And if ever you whisper 

anything of reports.well, just look 

out.that's all. 

Whoever had invented exams, must 
have invented cockroaches, flies, and 
papaya. Also cod liver oil. And headmis¬ 
tresses. And Raghu--yes, Raghu. 

I’ll tell you what he did. 

It was a hot day. I’d just heard a loi 
about me from my mother, before that 
from my father, and after that from my 
mother again, and so on and scold forth 
and I was feeling like a sharpener that 
had decided to be kind to pencils and was 
reforming into halwa Suddenly. 1 heard 
a lot of running feet outside and the next 
thing was a huge football that flew in 
through the window and fell plop on my 
middle. 1 1 was lying down, see) 

Well, footballs ought not to fly in 
through windows and land in my middle. 
That’s hardly what my middle is for, beg¬ 
ging the football’s pardon. So I plucked it 


off me and was aboul to throw it right 
back through the window when I saw a 
sparrow's nest head emerging, an unlidier 
forehead, and then a grimy nose and chin, 
all of which belonged to Raghu. 

“Sssh.” he said, “sssh." 

I ask you, is that the way to greet some¬ 
body? Sssh? Isn’t there a won! called 
Hello' or Hi’ or even Good morning/ 
evening.. leally. Isn’t there Namaskar? 
And shaking hands? And rubbing noses— 
rubbing nos... ltd’s leave that out, 
rubbing clean noses—that would be better. 

Anyway. Raghu did nothing of the kind 
of mannerly items on my list. After an¬ 
other Sssssssh, he climbed in Ihrough the 
window, snatched the football from me. 
thrusl it back to me. and said. “Hide it." 

Hide it?" I asked. 

“Yes, yes." he said. Hide. H-f-t) E' Also 
the cow’s outside." 

I was totally bewildered. “What cow?” 
1 asked. "Ret me see ” And I went to the 
window. 

“No!" he yelled. (He was the one who 
had been doing all the Ssssshing.) “Hide 
that football, quick!” 
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How does one hide a football? 1 can 
hide a matehstick. T can even hale a 
smile. But a football! It won’t fit into a 
triangular corner, or under a square table, 
it’s too fat, too round, too full of itsell 
And then I got a brilliant idea. I lay down 
on the floor again and put the football on 
my middle. 

“There!" 1 said. ‘‘I’ve hidden it" 

It was Raghu’s turn to be puzzled 
“What the heck do you mean’" he 
shouted. (Or ssssshould 1 say he 
sssshouted?! 

“You see." 1 explained patiently “When 
you want to hide something, you must put 
it where nobody will think of looking for 
it. See’ So nobody will think of looking 
for it on top of me’" 

“Tccchch*" yelled ltaghu 
If I hadn’t gone on lying there, he might 
have tripped me up. Anyway, he tore the 
football off me, ran to my clothes cupboard, 
and pushed it in. 


football. She.” 

“Baby’s football?" I asked, dazed. “So 
now girls too.” 

“Yes, yes, Baby’s," he barked. “She has 
taken mine. So I’m hiding hers here. Till 
she gives back mine. You understand?" 

“You mean girls also.?’’ I asked, 

still dazed. 

“Yes, yes. Mind! Don’t open the cup¬ 
board." And then he climbed over the 
window and vanished. 

I sunk into gloom. First, my report 
card. And then a stolen football. First my 
marks. And now a marked ball. I felt 
like a criminal. I lay on my bed again, 
thinking of the next few days—hiding my¬ 
self, hiding the football, wearing the same 
clothes, hiding from my father, not open¬ 
ing the cupboard, hiding the football... 

“Bhayya, bhayya,” came a frantic whis¬ 
per from the window. 

It was my brother, so small that his 
head could hardly reach the window sill. 
“Here, Bhayya.” thrusting a small round 
thing into my hand. “Hide this.” 

“What?" I asked. “Hide ... .” I 

looked at Ihe ball in my hand. “Whose 
is it?" 

“I don’t know,” he whispered. “Raghu 
Bhayya has asked me to look for his 
football.” 

"But this is not a football," I said 

“Ssssh Bhayya.” he whispered “Talk 
shoftly 1 know thish ish not a football. 
But many small ballsh can make one big 
football. Hide it.” And then he, too, 
vanished 

I went wearily to the cupboard and put 
the ball in it Another thing to hide. The 
football, too And me And.... 

Through the entire day, my brother 
came with balls He had collected them so 
painstakingly that by evening, my cup¬ 
board had more balls than clothes and 
more dirt than cleanliness. And 1 felt like 
a thief, a robber, a burglar, a dacoit, a 
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Vtf with ft bad report card, ail rolled into 
one. 

It was late in the evening when I heard 
a lot of shouting and a lot of people com¬ 
ing up the garden to the front door. The 
‘lot of shouting’ was Baghu and Baby. 1 
could make that out, and ‘a lot of people’ 
was also them. Suddenly, my door was 
flung open and in came Baby with, yes- 
let me not hold the suspense—with another 
iootball. 

“Aunty’” she yelled. “It must be here' 
1 know it is here It must be in the 
cupboard ” 


And she yanked open the cupboard door 
and down they came—big balls, small balls, 
red balls, yellow balls, white balls, cricket 
balls, tennis balls, ping-pong balls, balls 
caked with mud, balls grassed with grass, 
balls half torn, balls looking like gol-gappa, 
balls puffed up, balls looking like they’ve 
just got their report Oops 1 Sorry, 

I won't mention that again 
And listen, don’t talk to me of balls 
either 

Your LLAB-ied. KRAM-ied 

YKREP 


N \r, 
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Cosmonaut Rakesh 

— A Proud Mother Recalls His Boyhood — 


The day newspapers came out with the story of Rakesh Sharma’s 
odyssey in spa<ce (April 4), we wrote to u our man in Hyderabad• * to meet 
his parents and get details of his boyhood and, if possible, some 
photographs for publication in this issue, which was by then already 
in the press. We heard from him as follows: 

“A tall order it urn. I did meet the Sharmas and get some material. 
But-—and it is a big BUT—no photographs. 1 pleaded with Mrs. 
Sharma. All the time she was very polite, but firm. She had her 
reasons: some fifty photographs had been taken away from her by 
journalists with a promise of prompt return. But none was returned. 
"I have only a few of them left with me, and I won’t part with them.” 

So, you all know why the accompanying exclusive feature could 
not be highlighted with photographs of Sqn. Leader Rakesh Sharma 
as a boy. We hope you will nevertheless find the piece interesting. 
Heedless to say, we appreciate a mother’s affection for her son. 

More about the adventures in space of Rakesh and his comrade 
cosmonauts—with photographs!—in the next issue. — Editor. 


I T was a hot summer day in Hyderabad. 

A 15-year-old boy was busy preparing 
for his Matriculation Examination. He 
was to leave that very evening for Vijaya¬ 
wada to appear for his examination. There 
were problems in the house. The servant 
had not turned up; the kitchen was in a 
mess; the boy’s mother, who was a teacher, 
had to leave for her school early in the 
morning. A conscientious teacher, she 
left for her school feeling unhappy that 
she had to leave the kitchen unattended. 
When she returned in the evening, she 
saw her kitchen neat and tidy, dishes all 
washed, the floor shining, and all the 
utensils in their proper places. 

“Who did all this work, son,” she asked. 
“Did the servant turn up, after all?” 

“No, Mummy, I did that. I thought you 
would be tired when you returned from 
school.” 


Who was that boy, so considerate and 
understanding that, even on the eve of an 
all-important examination, he spent a con¬ 
siderable amount of time helping his 
mother? He was none other than Rakesh 
Sharma — a name you are all by now 
familiar with — who has become the first 
Indian to leave the earth’s atmosphere and 
go into the vast expanse of space. 

“That was typical of Rakesh. As a boy, 
he w'as very systematic, regular, and self- 
reliant,” recalls Mrs. Tripta Sharma, 
the proud mother of the first Indian cos¬ 
monaut. “When he was at school, I never 
had to bother about his uniforms, shoes, 
and books. Even as a young boy, he took 
care of all that. It was not so with my 
younger son, Muktesh; he wouldn’t care 
so much for such things.” 

Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma, who 
has done his country proud by his success- 
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fful voyage! into space aboard the Soviet 
spacecraft, Soyuz T-ll, and by carrying out 
significant experiments aboard the Salyut-7 
space station, was born at Patiala, Punjab, 
on 13 January 1949. His parents, Mr. 
Devendranath Sharma and Mrs. Tripta 
Sharma, had both come to India from 
Pakistan after what is now known as the 
Partition. 

Though Rakesh was born at Patiala, 
where his maternal grandparents lived, 
he grew up in the twin cities of Hyderabad- 
S'eeunderabad. His father was an official 
of the Punjab National Bank and his 
mother a teacher at the Kendriya Vidya- 
laya, Trimulgherry, Secunderabad. Now 
retired, they both live in Marredpally — a 
colony in Secunderabad. 

When he was three-and-a*half. Rakesh 
was admitted to the nursery class in the Air 
Force School, now a part of the Kendriya 
Vidyalaya, Picket, Secunderabad. After 
about six months, he was shifted to the 
Lower Kindergarten class in St. Anne’s 
High School. Secunderabad. He got a 
double promotion that year to Class One, 
and at the end of another year, secured 
another double promotion to Class Three. 
Thus. Rakesh began his climb, not step by 
step, but by leaps and bounds, and small 
wander, at the moment of writing this, he 
is far away from us traversing the limitless 
space, a symbol of man’s conquest of 
nautre. 

Rakesh Sharma continued his education 
in the St. George Grammar School and at 
the Nizam College, Hyderabad. He always- 
stood wdthin the first five ranks both at 
school and college. ‘ As a schoolboy, he 
was weak in mathematics. So he opted 
for Biology. But later, there was a trans¬ 
formation in him. He studied all the com¬ 
plicated mathematics he had to do as a 
pilot, and he seemed to enjoy that." 
recalls his mother. 

What were Rakesh Sharma’s hobbies as 
a boy? He took part in concerts, debates. 



Stfn, Ur. Rakesh Sharma and Wing Commander 
Radish Medhotra (extreme right) in i onversation 
nith Ptime Minister Indira Gandhi during her 
visit to the Gagarin Cosmonaut Training Centre. 

and dramas. And he was a v»rv good 
cricket player. He was in the school 
cricket team and also in the National 
Defence Academy team at Khadakvasla. 

More than all this, however, was his 
interest in reading books- books about 
flying, adventures, and the lives of pilots. 
Planes always excited him. Whenever he 
heard the noise of a plane, he would run 
on to the terrace to take a good look, lie 
would spend hours watching the planes 
landing and taking off. His scrap books 
contained pictures of all types of aircraft. 
To become a pilot, was his life’s ambition. 
Not only a pilot he was, he became a test 
pilot, and now the first ever Indian 
cosmonaut. 

Kakesh’s only brother. Muktesh Sharma, 
was born almost five years after him, on 
25 December 1953. Both were clever and 
good at studies. Unlike Muktesh, his 
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brother was very systematic and organised. 
He took interest in sport* and accepted 
responsibilities right from childhood. He 
w as the school Prefect. His brother tended 
jo shy away from such things. “Yet both 
are very good friends now. If they happen 
to come here on leave at the same time, 
they would always be together ,” says their 
mother. 

“What is your younger son now," I 
asked Mrs. Tripta Sharma. 

"fie is a Captain in the merchant navy. 
His ship had gone to the USA and is on 
her way back now. We are expecting to 
hear from him anytime now.” 

Just then the telephone rang. And who 
do you think was on the line? None other 
than Muktesh, who had just touched land 
at Kakinada port, in Andhra Pradesh! 

Rakesh Sharma has a lucky number. 
Can you guess what it is? It is 13—yes, 

13 which is considered unlucky by many 
people. Rakesh was born on 13 January. 
He was commissioned on 13 June (1970). 
He was married on 13 January (1973). 
He is the 138th man in space. He stayed 
on the 13th floor at Star City, and he had 
13 experiments to do in space! Would he 
have wished that he came back from his 
space odyssey on 13 April, and not 11th? 

India’s first cosmonaut has also a special 
attachment for the month of Janury. His 
father was born on 16 January, he himself 
on 13 January, and his son. Kapil, on 
18 January. At the time of writing this, 
nine-year-old Kapil is at Star City with his 
mother Madhu Sharma. 

“I have missed one thing in life,” says 
Mrs. Tripta Sharma, who is now the envy 
of every mother in India. “The mischief 
of children! Both my sons, as well as the 
children l taught at school, were very dis¬ 
ciplined in front of me!” 

“Rakesh was a very affectionate child. 
And he still is,” his parents remarked as 
I bade them a grateful good-bye. 

Radhakrishnarj 



W E are now in the world of animals, 
Let us begin with the hippopotamus. 
The world means a river-house. In Greek, 
'hippos’ is ‘horse’ and ‘potamus’ is ‘river’. 
In the eyes of the early Greek, the animal 
must have looked like a horse. ‘Leopard’ 
to them was both like a ‘lion’ and a ‘tiger’. 
The name bears the combined image. ‘Leo’ 
is ‘lion’ and ‘pardos’ is ‘tiger’. Hyena in 
Greek means ‘hog-like’. The stem is ‘hys’ 
(a hog). The second part is a suffix deno¬ 
ting similarity. 

Orang outang is so named by the Mala¬ 
ys, because they looked upon it as a ‘man 
of the wood’. In their language ‘orang’ is 
‘man’ and ‘utan’ is ‘wood’. Brontius, a 
17th century physician widely travelling 
in the Dutch East Indies, first recorded the 
name. The spelling was Orangutan’, 
which was later made ‘orang outang’ for 
the sake of rhyme. 

‘Gorilla' is a Greek word adapted from 
an African word meaning ‘a hairy man’. 
The ape so named is indeed hairy. ‘Rhino¬ 
ceros’ comes from the Greek rhinoveros, 

(Turn to page 43) 
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Indians were pioneers! 

M etallurgy, as any student of 
chemistry would know, deals with 
metals, especially with the process of ex¬ 
traction of metals from their natural state 
found on earth. Nowadays, not only metals 
are used for various purposes but also al¬ 
loys, which are nothing but mixtures of two 
or more metals. For example, bronze is 
an alloy, a mixture of copper and tin. 

Powder metallurgy is a technique used 
for producing alloys of special properties 
and strengths that can withstand high tem¬ 
peratures and pressures such as those 
found in nuclear reactors, aeroplane en¬ 
gines, etc. In this technique, metals are 
first powdered and then mixed up under 



The Iron Pillar (Photograph by Dinesh Sinha) 


favourable conditions to form alloys of 
special types. Do you know that Indians 
knew a crude form of Powder metallurgy 
as far back as in the 4t,h century and are, 
therefore, considered to be pioneers of this 
art of metallurgy the world over? Naturally, 
as a student of science you want a proof. 

That proof is the Iron Pillar near Qutb 
Minar, New Delhi. About seven metres in 
height and weighing about six tons, such 
a massive pillar is not possible to produce 
even today in most of the foundries of 
the world! However, it. is only because an¬ 
cient Indians knew the art of Powder 
metallurgy that they could produce this 
massive pillar. Pieces of almost pure iron 
were hammered together in a hot furnace 
to form the Pillar. One can still see marks 
of the hammer at several places on the 
Fillar. Recently, as a mark of honour to the 
ancient Indian metallurgists who knew 
Powder metallurgy, the West German Gov¬ 
ernment has decided to install a replica 
of the Iron Pillar at an international indus¬ 
tries fair to be held in June this year at 
Duesseldorf. 

Now human satellites! 

On February 7, 1984, two U.S. astronauts. 
Bruce McCandless and Robert Stewart, be¬ 
came the first human satellites! What does 
this mean? you may wonder. These astro¬ 
nauts were simply in an orbit of the earth, 
like her natural satellite, Moon, or for that 
matter any artificial satellite, such as 
INSAT. The two astronauts “walked” out 
of the Space Shuttle Challenger into space, 
and thus became satellites because, at that 
time, the Shuttle was orbiting the earth at 
an altitude of 280 km. The movements of 
the astronauts in space, without air or any¬ 
thing, were controlled by small jets in their 
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Bruce McCaniiless "wearing" a backpack for 
his space walk. (Photo courtesy : US IS) 

backpacks. The jets, when fired, moved an 
astronaut in the opposite direction. In ear¬ 
lier space missions also, astronauts had 
“walked” in space, but in those cases they 
were attached to their spacecraft through 
a “life-line” cord. 

This space-walk may seem to be a small 
event to anyone today, but it is not so in 
the time to come. Now onwards, astronauts 
will frequently walk in space to perform 
certain important tasks, such as repairing 
a satellite, constructing a space platform, 
etc. The “lifc-line' ? cord will no more be a 
hindrance to their work. Once an astronaut 
becomes familiar with working in space, he 
will be as good as any person performing 
any task on the earth. 

The Bubble Boy 

A 12-year-old American boy recently 
passed away. He was named David, but he 
was known the world over as the “Bubble 
boy”. Do you know, he spent all his life in 
a plastic bubble? This bubble was his home 
from the day he was born in 1971. When 
a baby is born, his or her body has the na¬ 
tural capacity to fight any germs that in¬ 
fect it. In some rare cases, however, babies 
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any germs. This had happened in the case 
of David. Even a common cold could have 
proved fatal to him. The doctors at the hos¬ 
pital where he was born, therefore, kept 
him in a bubble-like, plastic, germ-free 
container, so that no germs could reach 
him. The boy lived thus for 12 years with 
the bubble to protect him. The size of the 
bubble was enlarged from time to time as 
he grew up. 

David never went to a school. His 
teacher and classmates used to visit his 
home. A special type of telephone was also 
given to him so that he could talk with his 
classmates as and when he liked. Some 
gloves were also attached to his bubble. 
He used them for patting his dog, and 
helping his mother and sister in cooking 
food. During the last few years, he had 
also become interested in watching sports 
on the TV. 

Last October, doctors performed an ope¬ 
ration on David so that his body could re¬ 
sist germs. Subsequently, his body actual¬ 
ly began to show signs of improvement. 
White blood cells, which are needed in a 
body to kill the invading germs, were 
found to be increasing in number. Hopes 
of his living a normal life, like everybody 
else, were raised. Therefore, on February 
10. doctors released David from the bubble. 
The first thing he did was to kiss his 
mother and ask for Coca-Cola. However, 
his body did not seem to have fully gained 
the capacity to fight germs. He died 15 
days later. He thus became the longest sur¬ 
vivor of a disease, known as “Combined 
immune-deficiency” caused by genetic 
defects. Before him other babies, who had 
this disease, had survived only for a maxi¬ 
mum two years. David’s survival for 12 
years only indicates the advances medical 
research has made. Let us hope that such 
babies in the near future will be able to 
live like a normal person. 

Dilip M. Salwi 
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WHO’S FOE ? 

WHO’S FRIEND? 


I RAN down the road to the bus stop 
with flying hair. 

In one hand I clasped a comb and my 
ribbons, in the other my school bag. 

‘Don’t let me miss the bus,’ I prayed, 
‘god of all gods, don’t let me miss the 
bus!’ 

Taking the turn at Talwar’s house, I 
could see a girl in a blue-and-white uni¬ 
form striding slowly up and down the 
pavement, her bespectacled nose buried 
inside a book. Sonali Malhotra, my enemy. 
Never before was I so happy to see her 
as at that moment. Slowing down my pace, 
taking on a more St. Mary’s Convent-like 
conduct, I reached the bus stop and sighed, 
“Hi Sonali. Phu! I was sure I had missed 
the bus.” 

“You would have, if the bus had come 
on time,” answered Sonali and looked me 
down from top to bottom, that is, right 
from my tangled hair over my poorly 
pressed uniform to ray unpolished shoes. 
“What happened, to you?” 

“Oh,” I said lightly, “it’s ... well, I got 
up a little late.” 

How could I tell her that I had spent one 
full hour trying to press that uniform of 
mine and another full hour over my sister’s 
school dress? I burnt my fingers a dozen 
times and almost dropped that iron on the 
floor. I had wondered how my mother man¬ 
aged to iron our clothes and never com- 
plaiir about it. Remembering my mother 
leaning back on the pillows of the hospital 


bed, trying to smile at us despite her pain, 
sent that annoying pricklish feeling up my 
nose, the one that is followed by tears. 
How I wished she would be back. But I 
knew she wouldn’t be home earlier than a 
month, wouldn’t be home before my birth¬ 
day, either. I dropped my school bag and 
ran the comb through my hair real hard. 

“Hello, Parineeta,” cried Mira, my best 
friend, and waved at me from the back 
seat. “How’re things at home?” she asked 
sympathetically. 

“Fine,” I said, “improving.” I grinned. 
“My grandmother has arrived yesterday!” 
I showed her my finger. “That’s from 
ironing!” 

“Oh, Parineeta,” cried Mira shocked and 
elapsed my arm, “that looks awful.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. I guess, it will take 
me sometime to learn how to iron these uni¬ 
forms.” I ran my hands down the pleats in 
a fruitless attempt to straighten them. 

“Can’t you send them to the dhobi?” 
asked Mira, surprised. 

“I don’t want to,” I returned. “We’ve to 
be a bit careful with money. The hospital 
bill will be quite high.” 

“I understand,” said Mira, and squeez¬ 
ed my arm. “Why don’t you bring them 
over to us? I’ll tell my servant to iron it. 
Do come. Or better even, come and eat 
with us till your mother comes back.” 

Our eyes met. I felt a hot wave rise in¬ 
side me and leave me weak. 

“Thank you, Mira,” I said, “but I can’t.” 
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• “Oh, weeia, come on!” cried Mira. “It'll 
be such fun. We could do homework to¬ 
gether and then... ” 

“No, I’m sorry,” I replied, and pressed 
her hands gently. “I’ve to look after Babli. 
My Granny can’t do everything in the 
house. I’ve to do the washing and .. 

“What?” blurted out Sonali from behind 
my seat. “You’ve to clean the house?” loud 
enough for the whole bus to hear. 

“Oh, shut up,” hissed Mira at her, “that’s 
none of your business. By the way, what’s 
wrong with cleaning the house?” 

“Phu! Dirty work,” Sonali stuck up her 
nose. “I’ve two servants to do such work.” 

“Order in the bus.” called Mrs. Kapur, 
our teacher. “Mira, behave yourself.” 

1 felt like vanishing on the spot. 1 also 
felt like killing Sonali on the spot, but did 
either of them. All I could do was to sit 
tight and fight back the tears. 


t felt Mira’s hand on mine. “Oh, don’t 
listen to her,” she whispered urgently. 
“Don’t listen to that pumpkin. I'll come 
over this afternoon and help you.” 

“No thank you, I can take care of it.” 
I turned and looked out of the window, 
yet. I saw nothing —■ nothing. I tried hard 
to avoid everybody’s eyes when I climbed 
out of the bus. But I couldn’t help over¬ 
hearing the kids whisper. “Her mother is 
very ill, you know.” 


I ran all the way home and straight 
into our bedroom. There I did what I had 
wanted to do all morning. 1 cried real 
hard. I only stopped when I heard my sis¬ 
ter's little voice. “Please don’t cry, Neet, 
please don’t cry." 

I hugged her gently and whispered into 
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her hair, “I’m all right, Bubli, we’ll 
manage.” 

We did manage, grandmother, Bubli 
and I. 

The next morning, I reached the bus 
stand before Sonali Malhotra, and it was 
she who came running down the road, 
puffing. “I thought I would miss the bus 
today.” 

“You would have,” I quoted her, “if 
the bus had come on time.” 

Thereafter I said nothing to her, for 
I had sworn myself never ever to talk to 
her. The school bus arrived and we climb¬ 
ed in. 

“Good morning, Parineeta,” said the 
teacher in a friendly tone, “how’s your 
mother? Better?” 

“Thank you. Much better,” I replied 
and avoided her eyes, avoided every¬ 


body’s eyes, l wished they would leave 
me alone. 

“She has to iron her uniform .” I over- 
heard a girl whisper. 

“They have no money” returned 
another. 

Boy, did I feel ashamed. 

“What did you tell them?” I hissed at 
Mira. 

“Whom? What? Why?” asked Mira 
offended. 

“Okay, forget it,” I said and started 
reading the Biology book as if it were 
more interesting than the latest Nancy 
Drew. 

Behind me I heard Roxanne, Pushpa, 
Ira, and Puneet giggle and from the cor¬ 
ner of my eyes I could see Mira motioning 
them to shut up. I felt so right down rot¬ 
ten that day that I couldn’t pay any at- 
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r> vHlhthe re¬ 
sult When X finally settled down for home¬ 
work that day, I was lost. As much as I 
hated it, I had to seek Specky Malhotra, 
who lived just round the corner, for help. 

“Sonali is not at home,” answered the 
ayah not unfriendly. “She has gone to see 
her friend Mira.” 

I felt my heart sink, heavy as stone, 
heavy as that stupid iron I had held in my 
hand all afternoon. 

“Thank you,” I said and turned and 
walked back home, almost in a trance. 
Specky at Mira’s house! Blinking blister, 
that was bad news. 


“What were you doing yesterday?” 1 
asked Mira, when we got up for the first 
break. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Mira lightly, 
too lightly. “Nothing really.” She shrug¬ 
ged her shoulders. “Neet. did you read 
Rekha’s latest Nancy Drew?” 

“No,” I said. As if T could have time for 
that! 

“Want to borrow it?” 

“No thanks.” T said and turned to the 
Maths book, though I didn’t understand 
a thing. 

And while 1 was studying, that is. tried 
to study, Mira bent across to Rekha, talk¬ 
ing to her in a low whisper. I looked up 
and saw Rekha grinning. When our eyes 
met, she switched off that gleeful grin and 
said innocently for everybody’s ears, 
especially my ears, “Say, Maths has be¬ 
come a bore.” 

“Maths?” asked Mira surprised. 

“Of course. Maths,” said Rekha and 
nudged Mira. 

Mira turned, saw' me watching them, 
and cried, “Sure, it’s such a bore.” 

I felt a sharp pain somewhere under 
my ribs, and my heart was hammering so 
loud that I was afraid Specky Malhotra 
would hear it. 






fishing inside for nothing particularly. 

“Come, Neeta, want to swap sandwich 
with me?” Mira asked, 

“No thanks,” I said, carefully avoiding 
her eyes. I couldn’t have swapped with 
her in any case; 1 had no time to prepare 
any in the morning. 

“Come on, let’s go to the canteen,” she 
said. “Iil stand you a coke.” 

“No thanks.” 1 jerked free my arm she 
had taken. “No thanks.” And then I 
blurted out. just couldn't help it. “Why 
don’t you stand one to Specky?” 

“Specky Malhotra?” asked Mira sur¬ 
prised. “Why her?” 

“Well, she is such a good friend of 
yours, isn’t she?” I sounded bitter. 


“Sonali. my friend?” Mira frowned at 
me. “Are you off your rocker? Hey, 
Neeta, what’s wrong!” She drew her arm 
around my shoulder. “Come on. don’t be 
a fool.” 


At the canteen. Rekha Ira, Sonali, 
Roxanne, the whole gang was sipping 
cokes, talking. When they noticed us 
approaching, th( conversation stopped 
suddenly and continued only aflcr we had 
joined them. 

I felt so uncomfortable, so alien, that I 
excused myself after a little while and 
searched for Bubli, who was studying in 
♦he same school. 


1 felt their eyes on my back and won¬ 
dered w'hat. they were talking about — 
my badly ironed dress? or Hie hole in the 
socks I had mended so badly? 

‘Let them talk, I don’t, mind,’ I gritted 
my teeth, ‘but why Mira, iny best friend?’ 

Why does she have to whisper with 
Rekha, and why is she suddenly so thick 
with Roxanne and Alaka? Oh I hated her, 
I wished my mother was back home. With 
her around, things wouldn’t, be that bad. 

On Friday, my birthday, we went to see 
mother. “I’m improving,” she smiled at us, 
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and did look much better. “In another 
week, I’ll be back home.” 

“Two weeks,” smiled the nurse. 

That was the best birthday present l 
could have wished for. Well, there wasn’t 
any other. But we felt good. We felt so 
good that we tried to bake a cake, in 
honour of my birthday and mother’s 
speedy recovery. 

We had just taken it out of the oven 
admiring it and taking in the aroma, when 
the bell rang. And in busted Mira, dressed 
in a shining pink salwar kameez. 

“Neeta, quick, you must come. We’re 
awaiting a very big star at my house. 
Come, come, rush, or we’ll miss the fun.” 

What star?” I asked. “I don’t have time 
for hanging around film stars.” 

“Who’s it?” cried Bubli excited. “Ami* 
tabh Bachan?” 


“No, no, not he. I don’t know. Eh 
What's her name? Ah. don’t waste time. 
Just slip into something decent and come 
You, too, Bubli!” 

“Oh no,” I said weakly, and looked at 
the washing up and then at my father and 
grandmother. 

“Go, Neeta, go,” said my father, who 
must have read my thoughts. “There’s 
always time for washing up, but you 
dont meet a film star all the time.” 

And my grandmother said, “I’ll do the 
washing. Run along.” 

That s exactly how I feel,” said Mira 
excitedly and she pushed me out of the 
kitchen. 

And while I slipped into my best party 
frock, Mira dressed Bubli. who was so 
excited she couldn’t get her arms through 
the sleeves. 

“Well. I think we should take your 
father along. He might like it,” said Mira. 

“My father? He doesn’t go near a 
cinema!” 1 said. 

But Mira went to ask him. How she 
managed to convince him, I don’t know. 
But he climbed with us into Mira’s wait- 
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'fatter looked sort of relaxed. 


We readied Mira’s house and barged 
right in. The house lay in an eerie still* 
ness. All the doors were dosed, even the 
one to the kitchen. 

1 looked at Mira questioningly. 

•‘Oh, he has left!” Bubli cried disap¬ 
pointed. 

*‘I don’t think so,” said Mira and pushed 
open the door to the dining room. 

“She has just arrived!” And, then, she 
shouted on top of her voice, “Here she 
comes. Parineeta, the ‘Birthday Star’'” 

“Hurrah!” rose a united cry. “Hurrah'*' 
A shower of paper flowers rained down 
upon me. 

J took a step back, stared aghast at the 
room decorated with lanterns, balloons, 
and coloured paperstnps running across 
the room, stared at the table laden with 
cakes, cookies, sweets, and snacks, at the 
thirteen candles waiting tor me to be 
blown out 

And around the table, all dressed in 
their Sunday fineries, was the gang clap¬ 
ping their hands, singing the old famous i 
song “Happy birthday to you'” 

I felt my knees grow weak and clasped 
Mira’s hand, who shouted into my ears the j 
verse we always blush at “Many bov i 
friends to vouoooo ” 

“Oh stop it'” I cried “Stop it'” 

But they sang on with shining eyes and 
fell over me shaking my hands and hug¬ 
ging me. And I hugged all of them, even 
Specky Malhotra, and hugged Mira, my 
best friend, a hundred times over 

Sigrun Srhastava 


A SPECIAL 
DAY 


"he day your son sets off for school, 
you feel proud of him; in his grow¬ 
ing; cherish hopes for his bright 
future. 

et this pride, these hopes take 
"concrete shape in your plans for 
his tomorrows. 

Take your first step to realise your 
1 dreams. 

guy a Pragathi Cash Certificate. 


SYNDICATE BANK 

Your life-tine partner 
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D ID you know that there is a ferocious 
creature that eats living things, 
owns slaves, travels in armies, drives peo¬ 
ple out of their houses and even animals 
like the lion out of their dens, and yet is 
less than one inch in size? 

Yes, there is such a creature. It is the 
ant! 

We are all familiar with ants. We have 
been bitten by the small red ones; we 


*wwvpvu 0* . 

ones, and on picnics we hate a& ibet the 


large black ants. But most of us will be 
surprised to know that there are thousands 
and thousands of other types of ants that 
we have never seen. Some of them are 
infinitely more interesting than we could 
ever have imagined. 

One of these is the army ant. It is 
called so because it marches from place to 
place in armies of several thousands in 
search of food, killing and eating every 
living being in its way. Even large animals 
like the lion, tiger, and leopard are scared 
of them and flee when they come. It may 
be difficult for you to imagine the lion 
being scared of an ant! But you must re¬ 
member that there are thousands and 
thousands of them. A lion may kill a 
hundred, two hundred, perhaps even five 
hundred of them, but after a while it will 
get tired and then the- army ants will 
devour it. So, even the king of the jungle 
deems it wise to run away the moment 
the army ants appear. 

In Mexico, ants even raid houses and 
force people to move out of their homes. 
However, the army ants prove quite bene- 
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ficial to them because they kill and eat all black ants, take their cocoons and larvae, 
the rats, cockroaches and lizards hiding kill the ants which try to resist them and 
in the houses and thus help the people to come home. When tiie baby ants come 
get rid of their pests. out of the cocoons, they work in the 

There is another kind of ant called the Amazon colony. So, although slavery has 
Amazon ant which owns slaves. These ants been abolished by the human race, it is 
are too lazy to gather food and tend to still being practised by ants! 
their young; so they get their slaves to do 

it for them. They raid the nests of certain Sumit Duttn 


Science for You bob brown 


PROBLEM: 

Lichens. 

NEEDED: 

Observa¬ 

tion. 

DO THIS: 

Collect 
lichens from 
tree trunks or 
other wood or 
stone. 

COMMENT: 

These lacy 
incredibles 
are two plants 
living togeth¬ 
er. They con¬ 
sist of a fun- 



fus and an alga, either of which might do very 
well living alone—but in the case of lichens, they 
do better growing together. 


• 1903 Los Angolas Times Syndicate 
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S ANJU kicked the ground with his feet 
when the swing came down and 
sent it upwards. Up and down, up and 
down, the swing moved. At last, after ten 
minutes of play, he decided to get off the 
swing. When it came down next, he press¬ 
ed the ground with his feet. The swing 
slowed down. Sanju jumped off his perch. 
He ran to the mango tree and climbed it. 
He edged along a branch. A pigeon, peck¬ 
ing at a mango, took to its wings. A squir¬ 
rel, running towards him, suddenly turn¬ 
ed and scrambled off. Sanju carefully loos¬ 
ened the rope which looped round the 
branch to form the swing. He rolled the 
rope, held the coils and slid down the tree. 
His fingers idly twirled the rope. He saw 
a small brown cloud gliding gracefully. 
Sanju then forgot all about himself. 

He was riding the cloud. Just as he 
would ride a horse. He held the reins firm¬ 
ly. He bent forward till his chest touched 
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the rib of the cloud. He pressed the cloud 
with his thighs. He spurred the cloud, 
“Faster, cloud, faster please.” 

Suddenly he heard a scream. He pulled 
the reins in. The cloud fell into a canter. 
Sanju heard the cry. “Oh God, save me. I 
am falling, falling to my death.” 

Sanju looked around. Then he looked 
up. He saw a star falling down from 
above. It was a big red star. Tears filled 
its eyes. Sanjay shouted, “I am coming to 
your help!" He looped one end of the rope 
in his hand and waited. When the star 
came close, he threw the rope. It twirled 
with a whirr. Then it looped around the 
star. Sanju pulled gently. The rope tight¬ 
ened round the star. The star continued 
falling for a few feet. Then the rope held 
on. The star was not falling any longer. 

Gently, Sanju drew the rope towards 
the cloud. Soon the star was at the edge 
of the cloud. It struggled to get on to the 
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doud. It clawed with its sharp edges. The 
cloud felt the sharp edge on its body. It 
pranced on its hind legs. Sanju pressed 
the cloud down, firmly. "Quiet, cloud. .Jusl 
a minute. Let. the star get on to your back.” 

Sanju reached out for the star. lie 
caught it just as it was about to fall over 
the side. The cloud looked pale. It was 
shivering with fright. It took some time 
for the star to get over the shock. Soon, 
colour returned to its face. It looked red, 
all over again. 

The star smiled at Sanju and said, 
“Thank you. Thank you very much. You 
saved me at the right moment. T was fall¬ 
ing, falling faster and. faster.” 

“I know r . This is what the earth does. It 
makes bodies fall to it. It is very greedy. 
It grabs mangoes. It draws apple from the 


mch out for a star, too.” 

Suddenly the star became pale again. 
“Oh, what shall happen to me now? I am 
lost! Lost on a cloud. How will I get back 
home?” 

“Where do you come from?” Sanju 
asked. 

“I come from far beyond.” 

“As far away as the moon?” 

"Still farther.” 

“Farther than the planets?” 

“Much farther... What will happen to 
me now! It was my mistake. I did not lis¬ 
ten to my parents. They often told me to 
keep away from spaceships which come 
from the earth. The more they warned 
me. the more curious I was to get to 
know a spaceship. One day. I got the 
chance to get close to a spaceship. Then 
I began to fall, faster and faster, hurled 
back by the speed of the spaceship. And 
I was hurtling through space towards the 
earth. Ah. I’ll never get back home. 
My home in Alpha Centauri " 

"Don't worry. 1 will get you back to 
your borne. I will certainly do it.” said 
Sanju, though he was not quite certain, 
after all. He knew that the cloud could 
not travel beyond the moon. 

He then remembered the old man on 
the moon. He might help. Sanju spurred 
the cloud. He made it run fast towards 
the moon Soon he saw the old man. 
Sanju shouted. "Dear sir. may 1 come in?” 

“Of course,” replied the old man. 

The cloud stepped on the moon. The 
old man helped the star get down. Sanju 
too dismounted Then the old man led 
the cloud to a quiet corner and returned. 

“1 want .. ” Sanju began to speak. 

“Not now. Kirsl things first. First a 
bath. Then dinner Then I’ll listen to 
you,” said the old man firmly. 

Sanju moved with the old man to the 
bathtub. He splashed around happily. He 
made waves in the water. He picked up 
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a straw and made soajp h#fcles. Utey 
floated around like colourful": butterflies. 
It was fun. 




some time ago. Come on, we’ll ask the 
spaceship.” 


Then he stepped out of the tub. He 
dried himself and got dressed. He joined 
the old man and the star. 

Dinner was a grand affair. The 

menu had all of Sanju’s favourites. 

“Yum! Yum!... .Really delicious! said 
Sanju. 

“I never had tasted such food all my 
life,” said the star. 

After dinner, the old man led Sanju 
and the star out. “Now, tell me, what can 
I do for you?” 

“The star wants to get back home,” 
Sanju explained. 

“Get back to.?” the old man paused. 


The three walked fast till they came to 
the spaceship. The spaceship was very 
huge. All the three had to look up to see 
the face of the spaceship. The old man 
explained their mission. “Can you help 
the star get back home?” 

“I can,” said the spaceship. “But you’ll 
have to give me the right push at the 
right moment.” 

“How?” 

“I know the right moment has just 
come. Lucky for you. Only yesterday, I 
was checking up the logbook. I noted that 
if I shot into space today, I would head 


“To my home in Alpha Centauri,” the 
star replied. 

“Oh, that’s beyond the solar system. 
Only a spaceship can take you there. 
Luckily, there is a spaceship here, left by 
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for Alpha CentaurL So, all that is needed 
is to fire my rockets. I have enough fuel 
to take me through space. Thank God!" 

The old man asked the star to get in. 
The old man fired the rocket. The spaced 
ship quivered, and then rose slowly. It 
picked up speed. The old man and Sanjay 
watched. The spaceship had a long 
burning tail. 

“Come with me. Let’s keep track of the 
spaceship," said the old man, leading 
Sanjay to a room full of funny-looking 
gadgets. They were winking and blink¬ 
ing. “Beep, beep! We’re on our way!" 
said a signal. 

They waited. For how long, they didn't 
know. Then the message appeared on a 
screen. “I am back home safe. Thank 


yew, Sanju. You are my star. Thanks to 
you and the old man on the moon." 

Sanju hugged the old man. “Now I must 
get back. Mother will start worrying.” 

The old man took him to where the 
cloud was waiting. Sanju got on to the 
cloud. He caught the reins. He waved to 
the old man, “Till we meet again!" and 
rode off. 

When Saniu woke up, he was sitting at 
the foot of the mango tree with the 
swing rope in his hands. The squirrel 
was making faces at him. The pigeon was 
enjoying a half-ripe mango. Sanju wanted 
to tell them he was the star’s star, but 
neither the squirrel nor the pigeon seemed 
interested. 

R.K. Murthi 


Science for You BOB BROWN 

PROBLEM: 

Cool Off. 

NEEDED: 

Observation 
in the shower. 

DO THIS: 

Take a 
lukewarm 
rather than a 
cold shower 
to cool off. 

HERE’S WHY: 

The sudden 
change from 
warm-to cold 
contracts 
muscles and 
is not relax¬ 
ing. A lukewarm shower removes excess heat 
and leaves the surface muscles relaxed. 


• 1983 Los Angeles Times Syndicate 
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THE STORY OF FRANK HARVEY-1 
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( Continued from page 8) % 

Kingfishers , Bee-eaters, Woodpeckers and 
Barbets, Hornbills, and a host of others 
do this, and some of them line the hole 
with feathers and dried grass, others just 
lay their eggs on the floor of a chamber 
at the end of the tunnel. 

Horn-bills — birds from Africa, Asia 
and India, all of which have enormous 
down-curved bills and large eyelashes — 
have unusual nesting habits, in that the 
female is sealed up inside the hole while 
sitting on the eggs, and is fed by the male 
through the tiny slit that is left. Presum¬ 
ably this voluntary imprisonment is to en¬ 
sure maximum protection against snakes 
and monkeys. 

Game birds and many waders nest in 
shallow scrapes on the ground, which they 
either find or make by shuffling about un¬ 
til they have created a hollow. Fairy 
Terns, however, build no nest at all and 
just lay one egg on the branch of a tree — 
nor do they care when the eggs and 
young fall off. as they frequently do! 

There is a unique group of birds called 
Megapodcs which live in Australia and 
Malaysia and do not incubate their eggs 
themselves. One of these, the Mallee 
Fmcl, builds a huge mound of sand and 
rotting vegetation, lays a large number of 
eggs in a hole dug in the middle, and 
then leaves the mound to generate enough 
heat to incubate the eggs. The male at¬ 
tends to it regularly and has a heat-sensi¬ 
tive lining to his beak which enables him 
to test the temperature of the mound by 
tasting the soil. Experiments have shown 


stant heat of about 92° F while the eggs 
are incubating. This method of incubation 
is really remarkable and unique in the bird 
world. There is no apparent reason why 
the Mallee Fowl cannot sit on a nest, like 
any other bird. 


The chicks, on hatching, have to fight 
their way to the surface of the mound, and 
their parents take no notice of them after¬ 
wards. Obviously, all their energy is ex¬ 
hausted incubating the eggs. 


Nests are sometimes used for years in 
succession, after they are repaired each 
spring. Eagles and some Vultures often 
have huge nests of sticks piled up over the 
years. The colourful Love Birds and Wax- 
bills, which live from Africa to Australia, 
do not bother to build their own nests 
and use old ones of the Weaverbirds and, 
of course, the last word in idleness is the 
well-known Cuckoo , which is notorious for 
dropping its eggs in other nests and leav¬ 
ing an already overworked and, usually 
smaller, bird like a Robin, to bring up the 
young. Newly-hatched Cuckoos have been 
known to roll out the eggs and chicks of 
their host as soon as they are born. 

The search for nests is an engrossing 
pursuit. The pleasure of finding these, and 
watching their progress in nest-building 
comes with renewed fullness each sum¬ 
mertime to naturalists and bird-lovers. We 
learn, not only to know the birds, but also 
to discover, for ourselves, the charm of all 
their little habits, as well as their home 
life. 


U. C. Chopra 
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WHAT CAUSES SILICOSIS 


a CELL isn’t only a place where people 
may find themselves when they 
commit a crime! It’s the name given to 
the basic form of life. 

Some creatures consist of just one celt. 
The amoeba, a little creature that lives 
:n ponds, is one that every schoolboy 
knows of. Yeast, which helps to make 
bread rise and beer ferment, is another 
one-celled organism. 

You and I are a little more complicat¬ 
ed than that. The body of an average- 
sized man contains about one hundred 
thousand million cells. 

But cells of all kinds are basically the 
same. There’s an outer wall, a nucleus 
(the ‘nerve centre’ or control room of 
the cell), and a number of other structures 
which scientists call organelles--little 
organs. 

But cells also posed a real puzzle for 
scientists. To study them, it’s necessary 
to break them down by a process called 
homogenisation, which—to put it very 
simply indeed—smashes the outer wall 
and lets all the bits out. It tends to smash 
up some of the organelles, loo, but scien¬ 
tists have now found a way of controlling 
this action. 

The puzzle was this: in the mish-mash 
produced by breaking up a cell, scien¬ 
tists found deadly enzymes—materials 
that break down substances and speed 
up chemical reactions. 

These enzymes could destroy most of 
the cell. Why didn’t they? 


The answer lies in one group of orga¬ 
nelles: the Ivsosomes. The deadly enzy¬ 
mes are safely locked up inside the mem¬ 
brane or outer ‘skin’ of the lysosomes. 

And there they stay until they’re need¬ 
ed. They spring into action when the cell 
is injured in some way. or dies. 

The membrane around the lysosomes 
ruptures, releasing the enzymes to do 
their work of destruction. 

In this way. Nature ensures that a dead 
cell is quickly and thoroughly broken up 
into its chemical components, just as a 
gang of demolition men will break up an 
old building. 

But the lysosomes do have an active 
part, to play in the ordinary life of the 
cell. Their membranes aren’t completely 
impervious, and they can absorb into 
themselves poisonous substances that 
have somehow got. into the cell, and lar¬ 
gely neutralise their action. 

Recent studies have, however, .shown 
that certain diseases work because of their 
effect on the lysosomes in the. cells of 
the body. 

In particular, it. has been found that the 
occupational disease of the lungs, sili¬ 
cosis, has an effect on the lysosomes. 

Silicosis is caused by inhaling fine par¬ 
ticles of silica—the main ingredient of 
sand and of many rocks. 

Men working in jobs such as mining, 
sandblasting, and stone-cutting are parti¬ 
cularly prone to silicosis. 

(Turn to page 43) 
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III A Lesson in Kindness 

T HE little chick that Ramu had saved 
from the clutches of the kite soon 
got well. It began to like Ramu very 
much and ran after him wherever he went. 
It would hop on to his shoulders and eat 
crumbs out of his hand. Raju watched all 
this. He thought, ‘How extraordinary! 
Whenever I go near a bird, it would fly 
away. I’ve never been able even to touch 
a bird.’ 

When he told Panditji about this, he 
asked Raju, “Do you know why? Birds 
are generally afraid that we might hurt 
them, and they fly away. But, we can 
change their behaviour.” 

“How?" asked Raju curiously. 

“How did this little chick come to like 
Ramu so much?” asked Panditji. 

Raju thought for a while. “I — I think 
Ramu has been good and kind towards it.” 

“Yes,” said Panditji, “if you, too, arc 
good to animals and birds and treat them 
kindly, they won’t be afraid of you.” 

Raju made up his mind to be kind and 
loving to animals and birds. He decided 
to seek a friend, like Ramu’s chick. Taking 
a large piece of ‘roti’ in his hand, he set 
out. He had walked only a few yards 
when he saw a piglet. 

“Piggy, hey piggy, come here,” he 


away. 

“How rude you are!” cried Raju. 
want to be friends with you, and there 
you’re running away from me.” He rat 
and caught the piglet by its hind legs and 
dangled the piece of roti in front of its 
eyes. “Here, take this,” he said and thrus< 
the roti in its mouth. But, the piglet only 
squealed and struggled. Raju saw the 
mother pig come running towards him. 
with four more piglets at her heels. She 
came fast and thrust herself between Raju 
and her piglet. Raju lost his balance and 
splash! he fell in a pool of muddy water 
behind him. 

“He—Ip!” he screamed, and tears ran 
down his face. 

Panditji heard Raju’s scream. He ran 
to the garden and helped Raju on to his 
feet. He looked down at himself; he was. 
dirty all over. 

“Now, now,” consoled Panditji, “run in 
and take a wash. When you are dry and 
clean, we shall talk about this.” 

Raju limped back into the house. After 
Raju had had a wash, he went to Panditji. 
He said, “I am sorry for you, Raju. But 
why did you catch the pig by its hind 
legs?” 

“But you told me, feeding animals is 
the way to make them like you.” 
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“YCS^bttt yon must learn to be gentle. 
Animals can be very faithful and obedient 

Once there was an elephant.” 

Panditji began a story. 

“The elephant is especially faithful to 
the mahout who looks after it,” said 
Panditji. “Sometimes, this animal can 
suddenly become violent, for no reason at 
all. An elephant belonging to the Maha¬ 
raja of Vijayanagar became violent. 
Nobody was able to control it. The mahout 
had gone out, and everybody else was 
helpless. They ran for their lives and the 
elephant chased them. Even the mahout's 
wife, with her baby in her arms, had to 
run. At length, she could run no more. 
She stopped, panting for breath. She 
turned and faced the elephant that was 


running fast towards her. She laid her 
child down and spoke to the elephant. 
‘You ungrateful beast! We’ve fed you 
and taken care of you with love all these 
years. In return, trample me if you want, 
and spare my child.’ All at once, the ele¬ 
phant stopped, in front of the woman. 
It was not violent any more. It touched 
the child softly with its trunk and allowed 
itself to be led to its tether.” 

“In future, I shall be more careful in 
showing kindness to animals,” said Raju. 

Panditji patted him. They loo will be 
kind to you.” 

The next day. Ramu suggested to Raju. 
“Shall we build a house?” 

“A house?” cried Raju. i-Iow can we 
build one without a lot. bricks and other 
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material? We’ll need pM§r of workmen, 
too.” 

“Oh no.’ said Ramu, qtiickly, “I don’t 
mean big houses, like your father’s house. 
We'll try to build a small hut for ourselves. 
We can cut down branches and fix them 
up in the ground ....” 

“And then?" Raju was becoming curious. 

“We can get smaller twigs and put them 
between the upright ones. Then, if we 
cover this up with clay, our walls would 
look decent.” 

“1 really did not imagine a house could 
be built this way. Do you think people 
really live in such houses?” 

“Certainly, farmers here and m many 
parts of our country live in such huts,” 
said Ramu. 

The boys hurried to get Panditji’s per¬ 
mission. When he heard them, he was 
pleased and promised to help them. He 
got them several pieces of branches as 
thick as a man’s wrist. They were sharp¬ 
ened at one end. The boys carried them 
to one end of the garden. Raju helped 
Ramu fix these poles upright in the ground, 
the sharp sides down. Soon, they enclosed 
it leaving an opening in the middle for a 
door. 

After lunch, the boys gathered twigs. 
These they placed across between the 
poles. By evening, a compact fence was 
formed. Raju and Ramu were happy to 
sec their handiwork. 

That night there was a violent storm. 
The next morning, the boys found that 
their ‘hut’ had been destroyed by the 
storm. Raju burst into tears. 

“Never mind. Raju,” consoled Ramu. 
“Come on. let’s go and ask Panditji what 
we should do now.” 

They went in search of him. “Perhaps 
you did not drive the poles deep enough 
in the ground.” he said, after he had 


listened to their sad tale. “That’s why ne 
gale was able to pull them down.” 

The three of them then walked to : e 
garden, and Panditji helped the boys to 
drive the poles deeper in the ground t u,c) 
fix them firmly. Soon, the fence was up 
once again, now much stronger. 

The next thing to do was to put up the 
roof. After two days, the roof too was 
ready. 

“This looks great,” said Raju. Before he 
had said that, it began to rain, and the 
boys walked into their hut to take shelter. 
After a while, w 7 hen it continued to rain, 
water began dripping from the roof. 

“Oh, what’s this? I’m getting wet!" 
cried Raju. 

“The roof is not good enough. It’s 
leaking,” murmured Ramu. He sounded 
despondent. 

“But. it had looked so good!” said Raju. 

“We’ve to ask Panditji,” said Ramu. 

When the rains stopped, the boys once 
again sought Panditji. 

“You two look so puzzled! What’s the 
matter?” asked Panditji, kindly. 

“See how wet we arc! Why does our 
roof leak?” asked Raju. seriously. 

“Have you boys observed,” asked 
Panditji. “that huts normally have sloping 
roofs?” 

The boys nodded. 

”Walcr will then run off the sloping 
roofs,” Panditji explained. 

“We shall make the roof sloping, too,” 
said Ramu enthusiastically. 

The boys began to build the roof all 
over again. They made it slanting. They 
had to put in a lot of hard work to build 
it. 

When this was done, they covered it 
with straw and thatch. This they fixed 
firmly bv inserting slender twigs. It took 
a very long time. But neither Raju nor 
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Ramu grumble - about It. They worked 
with enthusiasm. 

Ramu then brought some day. Mixing 
it with water to make it soft. Raju and 
Ramu dabbed it all over the walls, both 
inside and outside. When the day dried, 
the hut was complete. 

Panditji was called in to see it. "Good 
work, my boys,” he said. 

Ramu and Raju beamed with pride. 

When Panditji took Raju’s hands in his. 
he found there were blisters on his palms. 
“All this work must have been too much 
for you,” he remarked. 

“I liked to do it, Panditji.” said Raju. 
He felt as happy as he had never felt 
before. 

Indira Anantukrislman 


( Continued from page Id) 

a combination of rhinos (nose) and veros 
(horn). The word, then literally means 
‘nose-horn’ — that which has a horn on its 
nose. 

‘Porcupine’ combines the Latin Porous 
(big) and spinal (thorn or spike). The 
word means ‘a pig that has thorn or 
spikes’. 

Most of the names of animals, it appears, 
came from their particular physical fea¬ 
tures. They were also named after their 
natural tendencies or habits. For example 
‘crocodile’ literally means ‘a worm that 
crawls in the gravel’. The Greek 'Kroke' 
means ‘gravel’, and ‘drilos’ means ‘horn 

The ‘duck’ is so named because the bird 
ducks in the water, ducking being a natu¬ 
ral habit of this bird. ‘Duck’ is from an 
old English word ‘duce’, meaning ‘a diver' 

Now for the general term ‘animal’, which 
is from the Latin ‘anima’ meaning ‘breath’. 
‘Animal’ literally means “a breathing being', 
akin to the Sanskrit word ‘Prani’ and the 
Persian word ‘Janwar’. 


(Continued from page JO) 

near you? Well, though some of them are 
destructive as Sarah said, some are not. 
In fact, the earthworms are actually bene¬ 
ficial to us. The dark, upper layer of top 
soil from which we get our food, is called 
the humus. It is the earthworm that helps 
to make humus. Though it does not have 
any jaw or teeth, it uses its muscle system 
to draw solid particles into its mouth. 
Thus, il literally eats through soil, loosens 
it, and makes it more fertile. Thev make 

V 

the soil porous and help convert organic 
and mineral raw materials of the earth 
into food for all plant life. So, you see, 
Laura, all that wiggles is not hateful.” 

As the significance of Hannah's words 
sank in, Laura realised her folly. She 
decided, for the sake of her community, 
to swallow her pride and prepare a humble 
plea to the worms to come and crav.l all 
over her place -- as long as and as deep 
as they like As she called out for the 
obliging breeze to carry her message, she 
thought, ‘Let the worms wiggle and the 
swamps sizzle Only then can we guzzle 
all the food we want!' 

Nirmnlu Chakras urlliy 


(Continued from pave >9/ 

The particles they inhale are minute— 
one thousandth of a millimetre across. 
That’s about the same size as of many cells, 
and smaller than some. 

The silica particles are absorbed into 
the cell. There, the lysosomes try to act 
on these foreign bodies. But the effect of 
this action is to cause the membrane 
around the lysosomes to burst, releasing 
the enzymes which then kill the cell. 


Jyotibhusan Clink i 
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a Page for puzzles 



HM> 1 UK HIDDEN BIRDS 

Spot the eonect starting points m each 
oi these three circles and, moving into 
alternate spaces in a clockwise direction 
spell out the names of 12 birds, four in 
each circle (Solution next month ) 

Annum to Vpril Puz/Ies. 

Ml- 1ELLOW 

1 Sun 2 Lemon 3 Mustard 4 Pme 
44 


apple r> Daffodils 6 Custaid 7 Melon 
8 Ore 

4RE H)l' 4 QUIZ WHIZ.'* 

I Henry Ford, 2 Socrates, 3 It is the 
tomb of Napoleon 4 Benjamin Franklin, 
5 In Chinatown. San Francisco. USA, and 
not in China 6 Dr Joseph Bell, 7 Lord 
Bvron 8 Alexander Gustave Eiffel, desi¬ 
gner ot the Eiffel lower 9 Ferdinand de 
Lesseps 10 Paris, King of Trov, 11 The 
Metro 
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3. Alt Agent Gets Active 


T HE beauty of the night sky seemed to 
be augmented by a faint hum in the 
background. 

“This is it,” muttered the muffled voice 
of a vague figure, hunched up in his seat, 
to another form standing next to him on a 
flat, surface. 

“Bye then.” replied the latter and step 
ped out into the velvety darkness of the 
star-spangled sky. He gazed thoughtfully 
around at his silent surroundings and 
swung slightly in his movements. 

A few seconds later a large obstruction 
loomed up in front of him and he poised 
himself as though to pounce. A slight jar 
passed through his tensed figure as his 
legs encountered hard ground and his 
knees automatically bent to take the shock. 
He sprang erect and sprinted forward to 
avoid being enmeshed in the folds of a 
vast white cloud which was settling on the 
ground behind him. After covering about 
twenty yards, the parachutist stopped and 
began drawing in the folds of the vast 
silken canopy which had floated him so 


gently to the ground from the Bristol 
Fighter aircraft. The receding drone of 
its engine was faintly audible to him. 

He seemed to have a deformed figure, 
with his left shoulder considerably lower 
than his right. Thick matted hair covered 
his head. His shoulders were broad, out 
of proportion, and he walked with a slight 
limp. 

The man quickly bundled his parachute 
into a compact ball and disposed of it in¬ 
side a hedge. He then paused to recon¬ 
noitre his surroundings with piercing eyes 
and suddenly became aware of the musi¬ 
cal hum of the wind passing through the 
wings of a gliding aircraft. The sound 
came from some distance. Glancing up. 
he saw a Camel trapped in the glare of 
two intersecting searchlights which had 
sprung up from nowhere. Being in Ger¬ 
man held territory, the British parachutist 
naturally expected anti-aircraft gunfire 
to follow, but none came. The gliding 
aircraft went down and landed some dis¬ 
tance away in a place invisible from his 
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position. He set off towards the source of 
the searchlights at a cautious but rapid 
pace. 

A few minutes later, he separated some 
bushes and gazed onto what presumably 
was a large aerodrome with several air¬ 
craft standing on the tarmac. But what 
brought a hiss of incredulity from his 
clenched lips was the sight of the British 
and French aircraft parked on the cement¬ 
ed surface. Four SE 5s were in a bunch to 
the left, while a couple of SPADs were 
grouped together with half-a-dozen Camels 
to the right. Immediately opposite to him 
was a long row of camouflaged hangars 
adjacent to a building which, obviously, 
was the officers mess. 

It was an unbelievable sight! A squad¬ 
ron of Allied Fighters within German 
territory! But any doubt to the nationality 
of the occupants was dispelled by the sight 
of the gray uniformed NCOs and coal 
scuttled helmeted sentries. 

As the deformed figure was recovering 
his composure, another Camel glided in 
and touched down in the harsh glare of 
two searchlights. The pilot taxied his 
craft close to the Britisher who recog- 


saluted the pilot who had descended to the 
‘carpet’ and spoke in a clearly audfti? 
voice. 

“Wabame Herr Raech! Is the conten t,. 
tible British Fighter flying all right?’* 

“She is well,” replied the pilot in gir 
tural German tones. “Make her ready for 
take off, Schnell!” ordered the speaks 
before he strode off in the direction of tin- 
squadron office. 

The parachutist had listened to all this 
dialogue with suppressed fury and had 
understood it perfectly, despite the Ger¬ 
man tongue in which it was conducted. 

‘Not traitors!’ he growled under his 
breath. Howell and these other pilots arc 
German spies capable of speaking English 
and flying captured Allied aircraft!’ 

An hour passed during which several 
aeroplanes landed while others took off. 
and the aerodrome was a scene of near 
frenzied activity. At the end of this period, 
the influx of aircraft ceased and many 
NCOs retired. 

An hour before dawn, a strange com 
manding voice split the silence in German; 
“All air staff retire!” 

In response, the remaining mechanics 
disappeared into a large building adjoin¬ 
ing the mess after running the last three 
aircraft into a hangar. 

The British agent glanced around the 
aerodrome carefully. It was deserted ex¬ 
cept for two patrolling sentries. One was 
guarding the ammunition store to the 
extreme left of the airfield, while the 
other had his beat near the squadron 
office. The Allied operative quickly made 
up his mind about his next move and 
waited for some minutes to elapse. Satis¬ 
fied that all was well, he moved his cramp¬ 
ed limbs and worked his way around the 
airfield towards his destination, concealing 
himself behind shrubbery. He soon reach¬ 
ed his target, the office, and after 
fumbling with his uncomfortable clothes 
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tor * J t tttfrfflfes, crept forward 
uke a shadow Pressing against the side 
wall, he looked towards the front of the 
ouildmg The sentry had turned at the 
nearer end of his patrol and was striding 
past the office door The agent waited 
until he was well past the entrance betoie 
gliding forward tow aids it His hand 
grasped the door knob and he excited 
pressure The dooi opened noiselessly t<> 
reveal the German Commandant seated 
alone at his desk neai the far wall absorb 
ed in a file before him Indeed so engross 
ed was he in his paperwork that he was 
not awaie of another human being until 
the cold, steel mu/7le of a long ban el wa 
dapped against his temple I hen he look 
ed up sharph an exclamation bursting 
from his lips which was simultaneously 
stifled bv the choking gup of steel impels 
on his windpipe 

Not a woid' hissed the agent ()i 
it 11 be vour last 1 

Who are vou ’ gasped the German 
Wheie is the list of German spies m 
British aerodromes posing as Mind 
pilots’ snapped the intruder ignoring the 
question 

The Germans eves dilated in tui\ 
That 1 shall not tell \ou he snailed 
Wont von’ enquired the agent sofMv 
increasing his grip aiound the othci s 
throat and forcing lnm ba(k nit«» 

his seat Beads of perspiration and 1( u 
stood out on the ( ommandant s burn \ 
spasn passed across his ashen la<e 1 
dont have it he choked out It is with 
Obeileutenant Schmidl of the Gestapo 
Where is lie*' giated the othei 
\t SS Headquarters three miles down 
the east road’ 

There was the ling of truth m his \oicc 
but to ensuie that he was not being fooled 
the agent examined the files on the desk 
with one hand The list he wanted was 
not there Several othei papers theie ie 
lated to important activities ol the Get 


mans These the agent pocketed before 
turning again to the Commandant, from 
whose forehead his gun had not wavered. 

‘Danke he said bnefly reversing his 
weapon and bringing the queer shaped 
butt down on the side of the German’s 
head with a thwack The German’s face 
contorted m agony and he slumped for¬ 
ward onto his desk unconscious Moving 
quicklv the agent grasped the entire 
bunch of hies and heaved them into the 
long hie which was ciackhng m the grate 
His e\d item the loom was as silent as 
his entiv He let laced his steps to his 
ongmal vantage point betoie proceeding 
tow aids the ammunition stme 

\ lew minutes later he turned to Ins 
next objective and came fate to lace with 
a sent iv 

Who goes theie challenged the* guard 
instant In 

\oui ntmesis' leturncd the agent 
betoie becoming a blui ol iasf moving 
action His left fist pistoned out and 
smashes! into the solai plexes of his vretun 
The sent in jerked forward with » grunt, 
and his jaw came into violent contact with 
* pile chiving light uppenut which lifted 
him completed oft his feet and hioughl 
him to the ground in a tangled heap 
totallv unconscious lhe attacker next 
seized the unconscious figure and (flagged 
him to safetv thirty vaids awav 

Having d spused of a majoi obstacle 
the operative moved loiuaul and flung 
open tin dooi oi the ammunition dump 
hoping Jen entiv that the sentiv’s tall had 
not been beard The fust thing that 
greeted his ga/e was i date containing 
high explosive, 

The next moment he was squatting on 
the floor adjusting the fuse of a large 
bunch of dynamite sticks positioned care 
fully close to the highly inflammable and 
deadly war materials all around Pau&mg 
only to applv a lighted match the agent 
raced out and tan awav 
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He jerked out the pins from a String of 
four grenades which he had dragged from 
a crate and stopped in his flight opposite 
the hangar where the last three aircraft 
were housed One of the swing doors was 
ajar and through this he cast his messen¬ 
gers ot destruction with a single sweep of 
hand and leapt clear. 

The yell of alarm from the second sen¬ 
try was almost completely drowned by a 
massive, blinding explosion which con¬ 
verted the hangar and its contents into a 
debris The agent raced across the air¬ 
field towards the woods as the entire 
structure caved in. enclosed by dense 
smoke. Dark figures came out of various 
buildings and raced towards the scene of 
disaster Shots rang out. kicking up dust 
around the running agent. He replied by 
traversing the ground with a sustained 
burst from his machinegun which caused 
several of the oncoming personnel to reel. 

Above all these sounds came the drone 


of an aircraft, coming in to land. An SE 5 
glided between the Germans, effectively 
scattering them. The night was dark, and 
in the absence of searchlights, the pilot 
had overshot the correct touchdown point 
and was now moving directly towards the 
running agent! In pure self-defence, he 
flung up his weapon and squeezed the 
trigger. Flame spouted from the muzzle 
and a hail of lead splattered onto the 
engine cowling and windscreen of the 
unfortunate SE 

The panic-stricken pilot kicked out 
spasomadically on the rudderbar, causing 
the aircraft to whip around and bank 
slightly. The right wing crumpled as it 
came in contact with the ground and it 
careered around on one wheel, the rear 
fuselage and fuel tank receiving the tail- 
end of the deadly burst. It smashed nose 
first into the squadron office and blew up 
skyhigh with the building in a vast heated 
explosion. 
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T$i& responsible for all this 

plunged into the bushes aid ploughed his 
way back at a very fast pace indeed 
Seconds later, when all ears were still 
ringing with sound, another earth-shaking 
eruption took place as the ammunition 
went up in flames. Following this came a 
series of lesser explosions as the small 
arms supply joined in the fireworks 

Hands clapped firmly to his ears, the 
agent raced from the blazing, ruined aero¬ 
drome as fast as his legs could cam him 
He ran headlong for several minutes be¬ 
fore casting himself into the shade of a 
large tree, where he lay still gasping tor 
breath He remained m that position for a 
short while regaining his composure and 
the total use of his benumbed senses lie 
fumbled with his heavy coat a moment ot 
two before lowering himseli to an upright 
position. 

In the distance, a commotion was dis¬ 
tinctly audible, but no sign of pursuit 
came to the ears of the agent Finally he 
turned north-eastwards on a course which, 
lie hoped w ould bring him to the east road 

He w r as not wrong for, after a short 
interval of time, he had emerged on a 
paved road extending away to the cast 
Keeping well inside the shadows at the 
roadside, the deformed operative set off 
towards his next objective, the Gestapo 
Headquarters 

‘If I hurry, I might have a good chance 
of getting there before they get the new' 
of the wrecked aerodrome,’ he told him 
self. As the aerodrome lay well awav from 
the main communication lines and the 
possibility of phone communication had 
been lost by the disintegration oi Ihe 
squadron office, it w r as certain that no 
information would reach the German 
SS HQ for some time 

‘If we grab Howell and make him squeal 
on his fellow spies, all would be w ell * 
mused the lone walker ‘But he might not 
talk Also he might not know all the 


other spies. That would mean the Germans 
could remain unidentified and continue 
their activities A new airfield could also 
be established and the wicked work would 
progress unhindered No, the list must be 
obtained” 

The aim was, therefore, dear but the 
problem was its accomplishment Even if 
he reached *he HQ, how could he lay his 
hands on the list? The operative was 
merely continuing his apparently hopeless 
mission though he hoped that chance 
might cast an opportunity in his path 

Suddenly the unbroken silence of the 
night was broken by the roar of an ap¬ 
proaching motor vehicle The agent flung 
himsclt into the safety ot a clump of 
bushes and waited an idea iornnng in his 
mind 

The* vehide soon arnved - u two seat 
open stall car driven by the only occupant, 
a middle aged officer in the German uni¬ 
form of a major Acting upon an impulse, 
the agent sprang into the middle of the 
road in the way ot the oncoming car arms 
flailing wildly in an unmistakable appeal 
for help Since he was clad in a German 
greatcoat, there was no means of doubting 
his true nationality 

Breaks screeching protest, the staff car 
skidded to a halt and its enraged driver 
glared out What is the meaning of this, 
scrcwinhund'’’ he thundered his bushy 
moustaches bristbug with fury ‘Why 
have vou halted me*’" 

“To give you this compliment. Major,” 
murmured the Allied operative His right 
fist hurtled out and met the German’s jaw 
with a sound much like a shot The Major 
slumped back unconscious The agent 
pulled open the door and dragged out the 
limp body, his right hand flashing from his 
pocket 1 here was a gleam of metal poised 
near the Major’s lace It was a pair of 
scissors 

Aron K. Setfv 
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A FTEH they reached the Police Lines, 
the ‘Tigers’ found out where Jacob’s 
brother was staying. Morris answered the 
doorbell himself. ‘Hey, what’re you all 

doing here? I had made hotel reservation 
for you!” 


Morris packed them o# to ^a ^ ge 
where the boys took one room, and Sonia 
was given the other. 


After they settled down, Jacob told 
them, “Listen to this. While that clerk at 
Ellora Hotel was looking through his regis¬ 
ter, I happened to read the name Thapa 
as one of the two expected from Bombay* 
The other was Hans Gruber. So that’s what 
the Ankh is called!” 


“Wow! That was a narrow escape! Good 
thing we left immediately or we might 
have bumped into them!” Minoo breathed 
a sigh of relief. 


Jacob shrugged his shoulders. “We’ll pro- 
baoly bump into them sooner or later.” 

Later, let’s hope!” exclaimed Ravi. 

The point is.’ said Jacob, “they are cer¬ 
tainly connected with whoever we think is 
the Gentleman Thief! Morris is here for 
the security of a hall filled with precious 
stones, and antique idols! Isn’t all this too 
much to be just coincidence? Why. there 
could be a robbery after the exhibition is 
opened! What I suggest is, we go to see the 
exhibition. I’ll get myself locked in No¬ 
body else will know.” Jacob drew a deep 
breath. “Ravi and Minoo will take it in 
turns to wait for me. after hiding some¬ 
where nearby, with a bike, in case I have 
to make a quick getaway!’’ 

surei >’ you're not trying to catch 
the thief all by yourself?” Sonia sounded 
distressed. “I, too. am coming. All three of 
us will wait for you with the bikes.” 

“No. I won’t catch the thief by mvself; 

111 only find out who it is. Then, if neces¬ 
sary, we’ll trail him.” 


“We went there, and were told there 
were no reservations in our name!” Jacob 
explained. 

“Where did you go? Ellora Lodge?” 

Oh! Ellora Lodge? No, we went to El¬ 
lora Hotel,” Sonia said. 


As the exhibition was being opened only 
in the evening, the Tigers decided to visit 
the Daulatabad Fort and the Ellora Caves 
the next morning. For Sonia, coming from 
a modern city like Chandigarh, the Fort 
looked imposing. On their way to the Caves. 
Jacob gave them an account of the Caves 
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_J of tbfe toct8cu\pture there that dwarfs 
a and makes everybody feel so insignificant' 
“Let’s visit Caves 10 and 10, they ate iW 
most important,” Jacob suggested, “and 
then we’ll go back to our hotel.” They made 
their way to the two caves. Soon they were 
at Cave number 16, where they saw the 
famous Kailasa Temple. It was lavishly 
carved and sculpted with life-size animals 
and images of gods and goddesses. 

“It is a monolithic sculpture cut out on 
all four sides,” Jacob told them as they 
went inside. 

“There!” gasped Kavi. “The Ankh and 
Thapa!” 

“Let’s get out of here!” Mi non exclaim¬ 
ed. “We don’t want them to spot us.” 

“Back to our bikes,” hissed Jacob. Sure 
enough, when they went out, they saw the 
Volkswagen parked there. 

“Now what's the next step?" Mi non 
asked Jacob, once they were back in their 
rooms. 

“We’ll go to the exhibition hall; 1 11 


Manage to hide somewhere end gel \ocVsfi 
for \he mghl," md Jacob, 
batbed and \u tresb clotbos, Ibe Tigers 
made lhe\T way \o the ball. Jacob bad pul 
on dark clothes to remain undetected, if 
he succeeded in hiding in a dark corner. 

"Boy. it’s crowded!” exclaimed ltavi, 
when they reached the hall. They walked 
around examining the showcases display¬ 
ing precious stones. Then they had a look 
at the idols. One idol stood out prominent¬ 
ly. It. had two large rubies for eyes. They 
were magnificent! 

'I bet this is going to be the target for 
the Gentleman Thief!" Minoo hazarded a 
guess. 

By seven o'clock, the crowd began to 
thin out. Jacob reconnoitred the place and 
found a dark alcove hidden from view by 
two statues! At eight o’clock, the hall was 
closed, and Kavi. Minoo and Sonia left. 
Jacob settled down for a long wait, after 
eating the sandwiches he had taken with 
him. Nine. ten. eleven. At 11.30. he 





out some instruments. He went over to the 
statue with the ruby eyes. Soon he 
began working on the eyes, chipping gently 
at the rubies and gouging them out. In a 
short while, he held the rubies in a hand¬ 
kerchief in his palm, and shone a slim 
pencil-torch onto them. 

Jacob’s heart pounded. What should he 
do? He decided to wait and let the man 
get away. The Gentleman Thief put his 
walking-stick together again. He pushed 
the handkerchief with the rubies into the 
breast pocket of his coat. Something white 
fluttered to the floor — his visiting card! 


door. It opened! He went out. 

A few minutes later Jacob tried the same 
door and was relieved to find that the thief 
had not bothered to lock it. 

His three fiends were waiting for him in 
a side road. “Guess what!” said an excited 
Minoo. “The Gentleman Thief just went 
past. He didn’t see us. We hid in the sha¬ 
dow of a building over there!” 

“And you guess what!” exclaimed Jacob, 
taking time to calm himself before conti¬ 
nuing. “He has stolen those ruby eyes!” 

* 


He then turned and made his way to a 
side door. 

The hall looked eerie in the darkness, 
filled with still silhouettes. Jacob was per¬ 
spiring with nervousness. The thief took 
out a bunch of keys and tried them on the 


“What I suggest is,” said Jacob, sitting 
in Sonia’s room later that might, “ we go 
to the Ajanta caves. On that slip of paper 
I found, they had mentioned: Ajanta 11.30 
a.m.. 16th. So that’s where we too will go! 
Agreed?” 
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wife' voice* chorused. 


“Ajanta, here we come!” yelled Jacob 
as they left the city the next morning. 

“Navigator, consult the road route, 
please! We don’t want to loose our way! 
We have an appointment at 11.30!” That 
was Minoo. 

“We’re on the right road. We’re now 
passing over Phulambri Nala. Go straight 
on at the next junction,” Sonia said. 

Sometime later, the road began ascend¬ 
ing and descending, and there were hair¬ 
pin bends, too. “We’re nearing the Caves,” 
Sonia informed them. 

They came to a large open area where 
cars had been parked. There was a path 
from there leading to the Caves. There 
were boys selling pamphlets on Ajanta. 
Sonia stopped one of them and bought a 
folder. 

The ‘Tigers’ then started up the path 
towards the first cave. 

After a while, Ravi said, “Look! I’m 
hungry!” 

“That’s nothing new!” mumbled Jacob. 

“I’m hungry as well,” Minoo proclaim¬ 
ed. “and I’m not interested in these 
paintings.” 

“Then, both of you go back to the bikes 
and wait. It’s 11 o’clock now. Our man 
should be turning up in another half hour. 
But where will he be? So, you two keep 
an eye open, and follow him if you can!” 

Both Ravi and Minoo went back to the 
bikes quite happily. 

“Listen, Sonia, let’s rush through the 
next few caves. We’ve got to look out 
for whoever is coming here at 11.30. We 
also have to discover where the rendez¬ 
vous is,” Jacob said impatiently. 

“Okay, Jacob,” Sonia agreed meekly. 

Inside a cave, Jacob noticed a hippie 
coming up the path, bypassing all the 
caves. THE ANKH! “Sonia!” Jacob 
hissed. “Look wbo’s coming!” 

“Let him pass and then we will follow 
him at a distance. See that! He isn’t going 


itiUk a single cave!’* Sbuli wtfagttred!' * 

"I wonder where he’s bound for. He 
seems to have a definite destination in 
mind, the way he’s striding along!” Jacob 
pointed out. 

They followed him, taking care not to 
be seen. He was walking very fast. Jacob 
and Sonia had to run to keep him in sight. 
Suddenly, he branched off the main path 
where there was a narrow inlet. It looked 
like it would be a dead end. The Ankh 
began climbing the side of the hill. Jacob 
and Sonia panted as they climbed, with 
showers of pebbles raining down from 
where they placed their feet. 

Sonia found it impossible to proceed 
any further. “Let me wait here and catch 
my breath,” she gasped. 

“I’ll go on and follow him! If I were 
you, Sonia, I’d go back to the main path¬ 
way,” advised Jacob. “You wouldn’t want 
any of the gang to come upon you here 
alone, would you?” 

It was quite a job keeping The Ankh in 
sight. Once Jacob slipped and he froze in 
his tracks; had he been heard? Thank 
god, no. The Ankh kept going. Suddenly 
he disappeared into a crevice behind a 
tree. Jacob cautiously ventured closer, 
looking around. He, too, went inside the 
crevice. A door. A door on the hillside! 
Made of wooden strips! It w'as painted in 
a rust colour to match with the red earth, 
and it was well camouflaged by trees and 
bushes. 

How did it open? Jacob could see no 
handle. He tugged and pushed at it, but 
to no avail. He ran his fingers all over. 
Then he saw it. A lever. Hidden under a 
kind of overhanging ledge above it. He 
pressed on it and the door opened! Heart 
pounding. Jacob slipped inside. He seem¬ 
ed to be at Ihe foot of a staircase hewn 
onto the side of the mountain. 

Kamala Kamchandani 
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Remember ‘Misha' of the Moscoio Olym¬ 
pic Games (1980)? Now meet Sam the 
eagle. He is the official mascot of the 
23rd Olympic Games at Los Angeles, 
U.S.A. The Games is expected to attract 
some 10,000 athletes from a hundred 
countries, and will be the first Olympics 
to be ‘sponsored ' by the private industry. 
The mascot has been designed by Walt 
Disney Productions, and it reflects the 
ideals of the Olympic motto: “Citius, 
altius, fortius”. 

The 24th Olympic Games (1988) at 
Seoul, South Korea, is still far away. But 
the Seoul Olympic Organising Committee 
has already chosen the mascot for the 
Games. It is a young Korean tiger and 
has been named “Hodori”, The mascot 
was chosen from among the designs 
entered in an open competition in which 
nearly 6,000 artists of Korea and else¬ 
where participated. 



GAMES: 


THEN AND NOW 


T HE Chinese might prefer to name the 
years the Year of the Dragon, the 
Year of the Rat, or something like that. 
But for the entire world, 1984 is the year 
of the Olympics. The world will both 
participate in and watch the 23rd Olympic 
Games, to be held in Los Angeles, U.S.A., 
towards the end of July next, with great 
interest and enthusiasm. The modern 
Olympics held once every four years, is 
generally considered the greatest inter¬ 
national sports spectacle. 

Athens, the capital of Greece, hosted 
the first modern Olympic Games in 1896 
— a leap year. We are in the 23rd leap 
year from that date, though only nineteen 
Olympic Games have actually been held 
so far. The 6th Games in 1916, and the 
12th and 13th in 1940 and 1944 did not 
take place because of World War I (1914* 
18) and World War II (1939-45). 

‘Modern’ Olympics means there were 
ancient Olympic Games, too. Right. If 
we have to go by legends, the first Games 
were held about 1253 B.C. They were 
called by Hercules, the Greek hero famous 
for his prodigious strength. There is his¬ 
torical evidence of Olympic Games only 
from 884 B.C., and documentary evidence 
of Games held between 776 B.C. and A.D. 
392. The ancient Olympic Games thus 
continued for more than a thousand years, 
despite wars and other political reasons. 

The Games those days lasted a month, 
which was called ‘Hieromenia’. The Greeks 
used to stop all wars for the time being 
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and indulge in sports events like presume, 
boxing, pentathlon, and panViaUon. The 
last one was a combination oi wrestling, 
judo, and boxing, while the pentathlon 
consisted of javelin, discus, broad jump, 
wrestling, and one-stade — running from 
one end of the stadium to the other, once. 
The normal length of the stadium then 
was a little over 200 yards. 

The events in the ancient Olympics 
were very gradually increased. The first 
ancient Olympic Games had just one event 
— the sprint. At the 14th Olympics, a 
second race twice the length of the stadi¬ 
um was introduced. The race was later 
made 12 times round the stadium, which 
came to about tvvo-and-a-half miles. The 
18th Olympics saw the introduction of the 
pentathlon, followed by other events in 
the subsequent games. 

The entry to the stadium was limited 
to men, as no women were allowed even 
to see the events. It appears, a woman 
once managed to find her way in and, 
when the crime was noticed, a strange 
ruling was brought into force. All com¬ 
petitors were required to take part in the 
nude! 

Women, however, had their own Olym¬ 
pics which were held once in five years, 
and included a 100-foot sprint for young 
maidens. 

The victors in the ancient Olympics 
were decorated with an olive wreath. 
Some of the early victors were Chionis of 
Sparta, who cleared 23 ft 1 ^ inches (7.05 
metres) in long jump, and Milon of Cro¬ 
ton, who won six wrestling titles between 
540 and 51C B.C. 

A feature of the ancient Olympics was 
the chariot race, which was not only ex¬ 
citing but had elements of danger. The 
prizes were not given to the chariot riders 
but to the owners of the chariots! 

About A.D. 393, the sacred shrine at 
Olympia, the Greek city that gave the 
name to the Olympics, was destroyed by 


the Goths, and a year Vatet the Woman, 
limperox, Toeodnsvas, 

Olympics. Olympia was also soon com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the fury of nature — 
fire, floods, and earthquakes. 

It was around 1884 that the revival of 
the Olympics was thought of. Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, a French national, 
who was later called the 'Father of the 
modern Olympics', invited sportsmen from 
all over the world for an international 
athletic congress at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 
The Baron, troubled by the growing com¬ 
mercialisation of sports, dreamt of world 
sport free of this scourge. His dream took 
shape on 16 June 1894, when delegates 
from many nations met to talk sport. 
They voted unanimously for the revival of 
the Olympic Games. Athens was chosen 
the venue for the first modern Games, 
which took place on 6 April 1896. 

The Greek Olympic Committee collect¬ 
ed the equivalent of Rs 5.00,000 through 
gifts from the public. A Greek philan¬ 
thropist called Averoff donated money for 
the restoration of the Panatlienaic stadium 
and the stadium of Ilerodis, originally 
built in 330 B.C. The stadium had a 
capacity of 70,000. 

At. a packed stadium, King George of 
Greece declared the Games open: “1 
hereby proclaim the opening of the first 
International Olympic Games in Athens”. 
And thus began the modern Olympics 
some 1,500 years after the ancient Games 
had been buried by Theodosius. 

Of the 13 nations who had attended the 
Paris conference called by the Baron and 
the 21 others who had sent in their writ¬ 
ten support, only 12 were represented at 
Athens. 

Competitions were held in athletics, 
cycling, shooting, fencing, gymnastics, 
tennis, and swimming. 

The Games caught on with the sports¬ 
men and women all over the world. Ex¬ 
cept for the war-ridden interruptions, the 
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Games have since taken place in Paris 
(1900■, St. Louis (1904), London (1908), 
Stockholm (1912), Antwerp (1920), Paris 
(1924), Amsterdam (1928), Los Angeles 
(1932). Berlin (1936), London (1948), 
Helsinki (1952), Melbourne (1956), Rome 
(1960), Tokyo (1964), Mexico City 
(1968), Munich (1972), Montreal (1976), 
and Moscow (1980). 

Flagging interest in the Games promp¬ 
ted Baron de Coubertin to suggest hold¬ 
ing of a mid-Olympics once in four years. 
Greece took up the challenge and held 
what is termed as the first “unofficial” 
Games in Athens in 1906. It did not lack 
in any of the usual Olympic spectacle, and 
luckily for every one, there arose no need 
to continue the mid-Olympics. 

Pierre De Coubertin, popularly known 
as the ‘father of the modern Olympics’, 
was a pint-sized, stocky person whose only 
dream was to revive the Olympics for the 
benefit of the young sportsmen and women 
all over the world. 

So great was his fascination for sports 
that he left, the French Military Academy 
soon after he had joined it, to direct his 
energies to promote the mental and phy¬ 
sical development of school children. To 
achieve his ambition, he created L’Union 
des Sports Athletiques — an organisation 
meant to popularise sports in schools all 
over France. 

To intensify his efforts, the Baron visited 
Olympia. The ruins of Olympia were then 
in the process of being excavated by 
German and French archaeological teams, 
between 1875 and 1881. 

It was a period when international sports 
was being polluted by commercialism 
which the Baron detested. He dreamt of 
amateur sportsmen from all over the world 
assembling once in four years to display 
their prowess in international field. The 
Baron's dream was being spurned by the 
sporting world. But the Frenchman was 


not to be disheartened so quickly. 

In 1893, de Coubertin convened an 
international congress at the Sorbonne to 
which he had invited sportsmen from all 
over the world. The response to his invi¬ 
tation was not encouraging, but he met 
with better results on June 16 the next 
year when delegates from England, 
Sweden, Spain, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Greece and the U.S.A. arrived to discuss 
the Baron’s ambition. 

At the end of the historic congress, the 
delegates unanimously decided to revive 
the Olympic Games; the date chosen was 
April 6, 1896 — the 75th anniversary of 
Greek independence from Turkey. 

The Baron gave a final shape to his 
dream when he designed the Olympic flag 
at the Olympic Congress in Paris in 1914. 
The flag had five interlaced rings of blue, 
yellow, black, green, and red on a field 
of white. Earlier, in 1906. the Baron had 
presented the Olympic Cup which was to 
be awarded anuaily to the organisation 
contributing most to sports promotion. 

The five interlocking rings of the Olym¬ 
pic flag represent the five continents from 
which the sportsmen and women partici¬ 
pate — Asia, Australia, Europe, North 
America, and South America. 

The Olympic motto of ‘Citius, Altius, 
Fortius ’ does justice to what the Baron 
had hoped for. The Latin words mean, 
‘more quickly, more highly, more strongly’ 
egging the athletes to run faster, jump 
higher, and throw farther. 

The Baron also formulated the Olympic 
charter, protocol, and the oath. He also 
planned the ceremonies and coined the 
Olympic creed: “The important thing in 
the Olympic Games is not winning but 
taking part. The essential thing in life is 
not conquering but fighting well”. 

Vijay Lokapally 
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Omega Sony Compacs Box 

For a child to get good marks in maths, 
an accurate compass box is so essential. 
That’s why Omega has put its best into 
creating omega Sony C the quality 
compass Box. Each piece is designed 
with care for absolute accuracy. 
Buy am omega Sony today and 
see the difference! 


O' 

’o* mxcoitcn 
M* 0*1 AMMftO 
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omega - the ultimate In quality. 

Manufactured by; 

Allied Instrument! Pvt. Ltd., 

soco Government industrial Estate, 
Kandivt I, Bombay-400 067. 

pnone 697188 • 69242S • 696721 #6980 

Tetexr 011*3069 AlPt IN. Cable; ARTCOftNER 
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r H» friends 
I ve been having 
secret meetings 
with lots of people 
and here s what 
I ve lined up for you 
Big discounts for 
^ Club members' 


What are the big discounts? 


• Rs 50/-off on Hot Shot 
110S camera 


BFT" 


How do you become a member? 

Collect 3 Mickey Mouse Club albums 
Fill up 3 different membership forms 
(one from each album) and hand it 
over to your nearest Gold Spot 
Exchange Centre 

You II get a special Mickey Mouse Club 
badge an identity card and a 
.discount coupon book' 


/ I am going V. 
J underground to 
r snoop around 
( for more special 
V deals Let you 
I know in the next 
\ album' 

v See ya' , 

~~ ^ 


• Rs 11/-off on Cub 
magazine subscription 


^> 11 * • 10% off on Camlin 

drawing instruments box 
» water colours oil pastels 
and poster colours 


V 


• 10% off on all books and 
maqazines distributed by • 
India Book Distributors tik 




• Rs 20/- off on any 
Nelco radio model 
Rs 30/- off on Nelco 
Cassette Recorder 
Rs 50/-off Mk 
on Nelco 
two-m-one /I 
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101 SCIENCE GAMES 


IVAH UTUU. 


DISCOVER IT WHILE YOU LEARN WITH 
101 SCIENCE GAMES 

Most of the children find science a boring 
subject—dull and insipid That's why they 
get left behind in tlie race of life—in this 
age of science But the fact is that science 
can be fun—more exciting than any other 
subject The question is only of approach, 
the right approach—as is evident from 101 
science games 

Fun-to-do. easy-to-understand science 
games that teach children how to make... 
A variety of scientific instruments -at the 
same time explaining the scientific princi¬ 
ples behind .• Barometer, Telestope. Kaleido ■ 
scope Electric Magnet. Electric Motor, 
Compass. Hectograph. Steam Turbine, Elec 
troscope. Periscope etc 

Engrossing experiments promising fun 
with knowledge- 

sharpening childrens curiosity about 
science - Water boils in Paper Pot: Steam 
Turbine. °icture made by fog.Smoke Trav 
els downwards etc etc. 

Make Rainbow at Home. Water boils with 
out fire. A garden without Plants. Balance in 
a Test Tube. Soaked in water—still dry: Join 
utensils with Air.. and many many more. 

All games a child's play—make simpler for 
children. No risks, no dangers—of electric 
current or potent chemicals. Articles used 
are readily available at home or in the 
market! 

Language lucid and illustrations Uvniy. 

- And all this hacked by fiawt printing 
on fine paper. 

Big size (19 x 25 cm) 
feges: 116 Price ; Rs. 15/- 
Postage : Rs. 4/- 


i 'S* i m mil 


MERIT LIST WITH 


CHILDREN S 
KNOWLEDGE 
BANK 


Vol I. IUII. & IV 
The moment a child starts thinking, 
his curiosity is aroused He starts 
wondering about the natural things 
in the beautiful world around him 
Many ‘Hows' and ‘ Whys' crop up in 
his mind He seeks their answers 
but can't find them. And if he gets 
the right answers at the right time 
he gets enlightened. Becomes 
sharper. And this leads him 
towards better intelligence. 





MAGIC 1 
TRICKS 


Vw 


IV Alt ITTUU. 
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A tricky idea to steal the show in parties, 
gatherings get - togethers or tourneys. 
Amuse and entertain ynur friends and 
acquaintances 

No need of any grand preparations— 
collect handy articles like scissors, playing 
cards, hanky, glass and corns etc 
Start with a little practice advance through 
trial and error —and soon you're on your 
way to become a clevet magician 

LEARN THROUGH STUNNING ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. SO SIMPLY EXPLAINED THAT 
EVEN A CHILD WOULD GRASP I 


101 

MAGIC 

TRICKS 


Big size 
HZ Pages 



All illustrated articles 

Double crown siac R$. 20/- each 

240 Pages each Posa * * 4/ ‘ 


Also available : Hindi Edition 4 volumes 
& Vol. I in Tamil. Kannada, Teiugu. 
Bangla. Marathi. Malayalam and 
Gqjarati__ 


Approximately i*rK) questions in each volume 
A Sample list of Questions answered In 
CHILDREN'S KNOWLEDGE BANK 
VOL I. II. Ill t IV 

U What Is plastic surgery? □ Why don't 

women have beard? O What is our 

earth 1 ’ a How are lakes firmed? n Do 

Cannibals still exist in the world’ a Why 

does the sky appear blue? CJ How Polio 

attacks children’ □ How is urine formed 

m our body n How do we get pimples’ 

a Why do we dream? n Can any serpent 

fly’ □ What are dinosaurs’ CJ Which 

plants live on other plants’ n Why do 

rivers get floods’ O What is flying 

saucer? O Why everyone has a different 

voice etc | •_ 

I Postage FREE on any 2 Books 


AVAILABLE AT icadinq bookshops A.H Wheeler'S and Higginbotham s 
Railway Book Stalls throughout India or ask by V P P from 

PUSTAK MAHAL Khari Baoli, Delhi-110006 

New Show Room : 10-B. Netaji Subhash Mars, New Delhi-110002 


Is 

m 

&+ 


Available in Hindi also 
A sample list of Tricks . o Jumping hat 
that rolls 11 Balloon—works as pincushion 
n Stretched cigarette O Big wand Inside a 
small purse u Obedient ball u Balancing the 
glass a Glass -put here, got there D From 
milk to water and vice-versa O Com that 
dissolves C Com- - disappeared t'J Pencil— 
freed from hanky s dutch u A jerk that 
makes the knots CJ Fire-proof hanky 
a Penetration of pencil through hanky 
□ Bottle between bottles fJ Obedient 
match-sticks O Miracle with the paper 
straw D Reading without looking 


.Vandana/PM t- 4 ! 




















T HOSE who wish to en¬ 
rol themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-friends Club may do so 
by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. As 
the form facilitates index¬ 
ing and preservation of re¬ 
cords, its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment. 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries from 
where you wish to have 
Pen-friends to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends, it will be ad¬ 
visable to mention their 
Member Number. 

3228 

Nina Gustavsen (girl, 16) 
Banebakken 9 
3100 Tonsberg 
Norway 

Learning languages, dancing 
India 


3229 

Kalvan Bordoloi (boy, 14) 
C/o Mr. K.C.S. Bordoloi 
Civil Engineering Dept. 

Oil India Ltd. 

P.O. Duliajan 
Dt. Dibrugarh (Assam) 
Making electrical models 
Any country 

3230 

Anne Onatsu (g, 16) 
Pekantie 10 
46800 Myllykoski 
Finland 

Clothes designing, travelling 
India 

3231 

Rennie Mathew (b, 12) 

St. Joseph’s School 
Hamirpur, Rourkela — 
769003 
Orissa, India 
Western music, drawing 
Spain, England 

3232 

Harveena Bawa (g, 12) 

E 14/8 Vasant Vihar 
New Delhi 110057 
Movies, dramas 
Japan, USSR 

3233 

.Hemendra Swaroop \ b. 16) 
15/96 Civil Lines 
Kanpur 208001 
U.P. (India) 

Coin collection, cricket 
Yugoslavia 

3234 

Chandravathi Datla (g, 15) 
177 Vasavi Nagar 
Secunderabad 500003 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, coin collection 
Outside India 


3235 

Sanju Rana (b, 12) 

CIDCO Colony, Type I 
Building 34/202 
Boisar 401501 
Dt. Thana, Maharashtra, 
India 

Karate, dance 
Outside India 

3236 

Sophia Boleckis (g, 13) 
Kirkkoherrantie 3B-18 
00650 — Helsinki 65 
Finland 

Swimming, stamps 
India 

3237 

Stayros Seretis (b, 16) 
Enou 30 
Soufli Evrou 
Greece 

Postcards, music 
India 

3238 

Aparna Sawhney (g. 12) 
102, Urban Estate 
Batala 143505 
Punjab, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

3239 

G. Staff an (b, 9) 

No. 17, Jalan Limau Kastur: 
Taman Wangi 
Kelang, W. Malaysia 
English music, wild animals 
India 

3240 

Minna Lehtihaka (g, 16) 
Ruosmimi Neyimkuja 
28220 Pori 22 
Finland 

Gymnastics, swimming 
India 

(Turn to page < 
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REAL PACKS OF ENTERTAINMENT AND FUN., 



Chacha Chaudhary Series 

Chacha Chaudhary in America 5/- 


Rajan Iqbal Series- 

Rajan Iqbal ft 
, so The Hunted Ruins 3/50 
5 Rajan Iqbal & Colourless Cot 3-50 
w Rajan Iqbal & The Counter Feiters 3.50 


Chacha Chudhry $ 
the Cricket match 
Chacha Chaudhry & 

Sabu on Darkland 
Chacha Chaudhry St Rakka 
Chacha Chaudhry St 
Attack on Sabu 
Chacha Chaudhry St Lakkar 
Bugha Singh, The Hunter 
Chacha Chaudhry St Bottle Genie 
Chacha Chaudhry Encounter 
with Gabbar Singh 
Chacha Chaudhry & 

Treasure of Akbar the Great 
Chacha Chaudhry in Space 
Chacha Chaudhry & Cannibals 
Chacha Chaudhry & Karate King 
Chacha Chaudhrv, 

Kidnapping of Sabu " International Gang 

Ch.ului Chaudhry & Bank Robbers 3S0 Ra j an , qba , & statue Smugglers 

Motu Patiu Series- Tauji Series_ 

Motu Patiu ft 

The Flying Sancers 

Motu Patiu in Pygmy Land 
Motu Patiu in Lunatic Asylum 
Motu Patiu in Ghols Den 
Motu Patiu & Asian Games 
Motu Patiu & Fishing Adventure 


Fauladi Singh Series 


3/SO 


Fauladi Singh & The Supreme Strategists/- 


■» <o Rajan Iqbal & The Vampires 
' u Rajan Iqbal & Treasure Seekers 
, o, Rajan Iqbal & Graveyurd Ghost 
Vsn Ril j an fpbal & Statue Coundrum 
Rajan Iqbal & Black Devo 
, Rajan Iqbal & Deadly Diversion 
u Rajan Iqbals' Deadly Encounter 
, Rajan Iqbal & 

C — Panic of Dead Diuoit 
7 sn Ra J an Iqbal & Ciallow’s of Death 
Rajan Iqbal, The Killer’s Dan 
" u Rajan Iqbal & Black Mailer 
^ ^ Rajan Iqbal & 


3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3 50 
3.50 


5 l_ Tauji ft The De/won with a tail 5/- 
3-50Tauji & Greedy Magician 3.50 

3.50Tanji St Stupendous Conspiracy 3.50 
3.50Tauji & Magic Wand 3 50 

3.50Tauji St Hypnotist Sambha 3.50 

3.50 Touji St Reign of Tower 3-50 


F. Singh & The Incaodiries 3.50 

Fauladi Singh & Spacewar 5.00 

Fauladi Singh & Space Titan 3.50 

Fauladi Singh St 

Rebellion ol Globe 3.50 

Fauladi Singh in a Strange Planet 3.50 
Fauludi Singh & 

Carcola Conspiracy 3.50 

Fauladi Singh St Culprit Tarwil 3.50 

Fauladi Singh’s Ambush 
with Planetary Robbers 3.50 

Fauladi Singh & 

the Lizard's Revenge 3-50 

Fauladi Singh St 

Devil of Dark Land 3,50 

Fauladi Singh & 

Devastation jn Sparc 3.50 

Fauladi Singh’s Stranglehold 3.50 

Fauladi Singh & Incarnate Tarwill 3.50 
I .mludi Singh & 

Dreamland Supremo 3.50 

Fauladi Singh & Star War 3.50 

BilJoo Series- 

Billo'.v Softy 3.50 

Billoo-lll 3.50 

flilloo-ll 3.50 

Hilloo-I 3.50 


Her© is d unique Book — Iqi every body ano ail occasions 

DIAMOND Plice 24; 

letter Drafting CaarM* Postage v 

Shows you how to write s loner To ratloci and la 
represent Your true personality bettei By compressing 
maximum mattar in minimum wotds with lucidity, to 
mpiovo Your chances of progrtss and promotion To 
Brighton your personal Social/Business and Of ficiel 
communication Sfnd 1Qj „ <-¥#Bet by M0 4 

gat postage free facility 



In Modern World 

The Mam Conimun.Ljtiori L ..nttuiige is English 
If you re unable to spe«i> in English Firit of all you yourself) 
develop a sort of iMferority compion and. secondly your 
acquaintances also think that you aru backward or 
uneducated To aave you from iuch embarrassing nigattonsj 
Diamond Pocket Books Have brought out 

DIAMOND ENGLISH SPEAKING COURSE 

With a sincere try you can certainly spaas - 
fluent English Within A fortnight 

Price 21.* Postage 8/- 



News paper agents are requested to contact for agency. 


Diamond Comics pvt.ltd. 


' n l ) [),!■' y, i f ),1 


julv 1984 









3241 

M.K. Ashraf (b, 14) 

Opp. Military Hospital 
Cantonment 
Cannanore 670001 
Kerala, India 
Drawing, reading 
England, African countries 

3242 

Satu Penhkun (g, 16) 
Kunnsipenger 8 
SF — 15270 Kukkila 
Finland 

Postcards, music 
India, Sweden 

3243 

Magyar Levente (b, 16) 
8000 Szekesfehervar 
Jozsef A.U. 2/A VIII/3 
Hungary 

Volleyball, music 
India 


3244 

Latha K. Varma (g, 14) 
11/328 M.H.B. Colony 
S.V. Road, Goregaon (W) 
Bombay 400062 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., Finland 

3245 

Chandra Sekhar (b, 13) 
M.I.G. 209, E-7 Sector 
Stop No. 11, Arera Colony 
Bhopal 462014, India 
Badminton, music 
France, W. Germany 

3246 

Rashida A. Jivajee (g, 16) 
P.O. Box 711 
Zanzibar, Tanzania 
Postcards, sports 
Any country 


3247 

Nina Heikkinen (g, 16) 
Kielotie 36 F 55 
01300 Vantas 30 
Finland 

Travelling, dancing 
India 

3248 

Nina Blomqvist (g, 16) 
Kielotie 44 D 39 
01300 Vantaa 30 
Finland 
Music, reading 
India 

3249 

Saji Mathew (b, 16) 
B*Top-R-T-Room 
Govt. Engineering College 
Hostel 

Trichur — 9, Kerala, India 
Electronics, music 
U.S.A., India 
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Dear Editor, 

Today I received my first copy (April) 
of Children's World, My whole family 
wanted to read it at once. I really enjoyed 
reading it. What 1 enjoyed most was ‘A 
World Beyond Vizag” by Soma Sekhar. 
The series “File of Fame” is also very 
good. When will you include articles on 
cricket? Even in Australia, I can’t find a 
children’s magazine with such a high stand¬ 
ard and with such a variety of articles. It 
is the best 1 have ever come across. 

Deepali Ramndran, Padstow 

The contents are excellent. I hope you 
will continue to do it, keeping in mind 
that the world is changing, and the 
youngsters today are more knowledgeable, 
what with the amount of books available 
to them. “Two-way Talk”, where the edi¬ 
tor cares for his readers, their views, and 
their desire to read what they desire to 
know — this is very rare. Keep it up. 

P.V. Rajan, Madras 

I like Children’s World very much. My 
parents also read it. The best article in 
May was “Nature’s Master-builders”. 
Birds are such wonderful creatures. “The 
World of Animals” was also appreciated 
by all of us. According to my parents, such 
articles improve our vocabulary. I am learn¬ 
ing new words. 

Manisha Arora , Bombay 

The Annual Number was fantastic. The 
colour photographs of "Hansaland” and 
“Kashmir” were wonderful. "The Third 
Eye” is full of suspense. Please finish the 
serial quickly — I can't wait for its end¬ 
ing — and start another mystery. "Our 
Man in Space” was fantabulous. Please 
continue your features on Space. Chil¬ 


dren’s World is both entertaining and in¬ 
formative. 

Neeta Jain, Bombay 

Dear Readers, 

It’s wonderful to know that this “Two- 
way Talk” is being “listened” to by every¬ 
body. Reader Rajan may like to know 
that many of our features have taken off 
from our readers’ suggestions from time 
to time. One of their persistent “de¬ 
mands” has been the Pen-friends Corner, 
and here it is at last! There is a veritable 
queue of friends to get into the PF Cor¬ 
ner! We have admitted a few this month. 
Everybody in the line should find a place 
sooner or later. The best W’ay to ensure 
your place is by filling in the form. Two 
of our thrillers come to an end this month. 
“The Third Eye” has an unexpected twist, 
while “The Adventures of an Unknown 
Indian” goes for a thrilling climax. Next 
month we start two new serials. One of 
them is a school story; the other will have 
India’s freedom movement as its backdrop. 
Also to be introduced is a series on some 
of our less known freedom-fighters, plus 
an account of a “walk-athon” along India’s 
sea coast. We have in this issue some 
‘flashes’ from Los Angeles which gets 
ready to host, the next Olympic Games, 
together with a brief survey of America’s 
gold prospects. The August issue, being 
our Independence Day Number, will recall 
India’s past performances in the Olympics 
and our chances in the 23rd Games. While 
athletes all over the world flex their 
muscles to “run faster, jump higher and 
to prove stronger”, we are gearing our¬ 
selves to bring all their glory — in colour 
— in a Games Special in September. 

EDITOR 
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\ , \. Little Hare 1 ong-Eurs came home 

*■, 'v 

'•■ 'i from his r <»rcst School. Mama Hare cave 

* ti • s'.* 6 

him his lunch anil sat down opposite him. 

Watching how i.ong-l .trs ate his carrot, she ashed, 

"Well, how was it at School?" “All right. We're studying." 

"Do foxes and wolves frighten you when you go through the forest?" 

"What can they do to me? They can't catch me. At school I lake first place in 
i unning." Mama Hare looked at her smi in amazement. "Don't you boast! Aien’t 
you afraid of the bear cither?" "No. he doesn't touch us. He teaches us to lift weights.” 
"And aren't you afraid of the hunter with his dog?" Long-Lars shook his ears 
lighthearlcdly. "What's there to be afraid of? At the Lot cat School, we're 
taught how to escape dogs and hunters." “I didn't know you are so 
brave. It appears you're not afraid of anyone or anything." 

Then Long-Ears admitted: "No. I'm afraid of only one 
thing." "What?" Mama Hare was now anxious, 

"Dictation," Long-Ears whispered. “And 
we’ll have it in class tomorrow." 


Didi 




Dear bubbles and troubles, 

It all began with the bubble gum — a 
perfectly well-behaved piece of bubble 
gum I assure you, chewable and bubble- 
able and blow-able. But even the best of 
bubble gum can go funny if it is combined 
with Raghu. Uni, and mothers and me — 
a small amount of me. 

In the course of my wide travels from 
home to school and back, I have come to 
the conclusion that the world is sharply 
divided — into two kinds of things. One 
category is that of things scrumpilitious to 
eat but not allowed to be eaten. I don’t 
have to give you a list, do 1? Yes, yes, our 
lists, about two-and-a-half kilometres long, 
will probably be the same except for some 
small details. (Your mother may say ‘no’ 


to cakes from the local bakery;"mine does 
not allow me to eat calces from two local 
bakeries.) The other category of things is 
that, those and which are totally foul but 
compulsory, eg. milk, and yes milk, and 
in case you don’t remember, milk. And, of 
course, various other cod liver-i vitamin- 
ish, healthy-ish, nutrition-ate stuff. Have 
you realised that everything supposed to 
be good is bad? Bad to eat, I mean. 

Anyway, so chewing gum, bubble gum, 
is definitely Category 1. And yet, some¬ 
times, faintly, one feels the need for it and 
sometimes like a miracle it is given. And 
that is what happened last week. One of 
my far flung uncles flung himself into our 
house and brought with him baskets of 
mangoes and some bubble gum — about 
two dozen bars — well, you see he did not 
know about mothers and chewing-bubble 
gum. He was quite old, about forty or fifty, 
and maybe he thought bubble gum was 
good for the teeth. 

So, I gave my mother time only for one 
horrified look, before I picked up all the 
bubble gum, said ‘Thank you’ a hundred, 
thousand times, right up to the gate, and 
then disappeared into Raghu’s house. 

“Bubble gum.” I told him and showed 
him my bulging pockets. His eyes gleamed. 

“Now, now,” 1 said, “one at a time.” 

“For each cheek.” he added, and stuffed 
two bars into his mouth. 

How we chewed that whole afternoon. 
We chewed, reading comics; we chewed, 
playing carroms; we chewed, talking about 
football, Mr. Krish and THING; we 
chewed, chewing. It was chewanly. 

But all good chews must come to an end 
and ours did that, when I heard my mother 
call out. She was looking for me, and for 
not just me, I knew that. 

“Quick,” I chewed to Raghu. “Hide 
them." 

And without an instant’s thought, 
Raghu put all the remaining bars into his 
mouth. 
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“H.d,” he nodded to me vigo¬ 

rously and then waited triumphantly for 
my mother, with a swollen smile. 

"Perky,” called my mother, “where’s all 
that bubble gum? Give it to me this 
minute.” 

“There’s none left,” I told my mother 
brightly. “See.” 

“Spit that out of your mouth,” my 
mother said. “And where is the rest of it?” 

“I told you,” I said, spitting out of the 
window, rather sadly. “It’s over.” 

And to prove it, Raghu nodded and 
shook his head and smiled brightly and 
swollen-ly. My mother looked a little start¬ 
led. 

“What has happened to you. Raghu?” 
she asked. “Your face is looking.” 

And at that moment, Raghu’s mother 
walked in. 

“Look,” my mother said to her, “look at 
Raghu. Isn’t he looking strange? Do you 
think he should go to a doctor ” 

Raghu’s mother was made of sterner 
stuff. “Spit it out!” she shouted. “Spit it 
all out, you stupid boy.” 

Raghu looked at her for a moment and 


then I don’t know, to this day. why he did 
it. He gave a mighty heave and brought 
out the biggest bubble one has seen this 
side of a cauldron. Poof! it caine, blowing 
bigger and bigger till his face looked out 
of a pink, transparent globe. 

“Raghu!” his mother yelled. “Spit that 
thing out immediately.” 

And at that moment, dramatically and 
royally, flew in Uni, her tail high and 
swinging, through the window and straight 
at Raghu’s bubble. 

“Phut!” went Raghu’s bubble and spat, 
spat went the gum, over his face, over his 
hands, over him. A blotch even fell on me. 

I still wake up at night, thinking of that 
scene. And doubles and chubbles that you 
are, I wonder if you know what troubles 
we have. No bubble/chewing gum for a 
whole year. No cakes from the local bakery 
here and the non-local bakery there. No 
yellow ice-creams. No jam biscuits. No 
sugar— and so on and sob forth. 
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flSB. out 
of water 


F INNY was quite bored. This was per¬ 
haps the thousandth time that her 
grandma was repeating the story of their 
ancestors. Grandma Fish was narrating 
how, millions of years ago, their fore¬ 
fathers did not even have a jaw and just 
existed by sucking up food from the bot¬ 
tom of the sea. Jaws appeared only gradu¬ 
ally, and then fins, which made their move¬ 
ment easier. This story of gradual evolution 
had mesmerised Finny in the beginning. 
She had even tried to imagine her indomi¬ 
table Grandma without a jaw. and giggled! 
But now her mind was elsewhere. She 
thought of her dear friend Ictha and how 
they used to spend their time, playing mer¬ 
rily together. But an end had come for 
all that happiness. Mr. Gill, that big fish 


with staring, venomous eyes anti thorny 
tail, had taken an acute dislike to them. 
They had once wandered into his preci¬ 
ous garden and nibbled at the sea-weed 
that was growing there. That excuse was 
enough for the big bully. He followed 
them relentlessly everywhere, lashing out 
at them with his poky tail. The beautiful 
coral reefs that bad been the paradise of 
a playground offered no protection from 
the piercing eyes of Mr. Gill. 

Finny was jerked abruptly from her sad 
thoughts by a distant rumble. The silent 
depths of the sea, which was their home, 
lurched. The speed of the disturbed 
waves above was even felt in the deep and 
the unexpected jolt that came afterwards 
scattered all the fish in different directions. 
Finny could feel the tortured vibrations, as 
the earthquake shook the globe like a gaint 
shaking a tiny bottle. Seawater splashed 
about in gigantic waves as land tried to 
balance itself. It was all over in a few 
seconds, but it seemed an eternity to 
Finny. When she cautiously opened her 
eyes, the shock was absolute. A rock in 
front of her had blocked the way. She real¬ 
ised that she was all alone. None of the 
other members of her family was in sight. 
Only debris from the great explosion could 
be seen floating around. Panic seized Finny 
as she caught hold of a floating shell. She 
was not aware, how many hours or days 
she was floating aimlessly, clutching that 
life support. 

A glowing feeling and a warm wind 
made her open her eyes. Hey, this was a 
land of magic that she had not even seen 
in her wildest fancies! So far she had only 
seen the dark interiors of the silent ocean. 
Now before her was a riot of colour—green 
ferns backoning her to come and nestle 
under them, brightly coloured insects flit¬ 
ting in the air, and the bright yellow sun¬ 
light washing over them. The wave that 
had carried Finny to this fantastic land 
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slowly deposited her on the shore and went 
back. 

Finny realised that two strange limbs 
had grown from her behind and with their 
help, she began to make her way through 
the coarse, brown sand. The sensation of 
being pulled close to the earth, instead of 
being buoyed up by water, was indeed 
strange to Finny. Yet she was determined 
to make the best of what she had. 

After drinking in the beauty of the 
scene around her, she realised that she was 


very hungry. The insects that swarmed 
around gave her an idea and she hid be¬ 
hind a fern just as she had seen Mr. Gill 
do. When a guileless insect chose the same 
fern to come and rest her wings for a 
while, ail Finny had to do was to snap 
her jews and eat her. Little did Finny 
realise then that she was the first fish to 
land on earth and thus found a chain of 
species which was later to be called 
‘amphibians'. 

Nirmala Chakruvarthy 


SOLUTIONS 


PHOTO QUIZ (see page 44) 

1. The photo is that of Konstantin 
Tsiolkovsky. 

2. It’s a silicon chip in the eye of the 
needle. It was invented by Charles Bab¬ 
bage. It can form a mini-computer for all 
purpose use. 

MAY PICTUREWORD 

Across: 1. Coach 5. Oasis 6. Goldfish 


9. Trombone 11. Fight 32. Holly. 

Down: 1. Clogs 2. Angler 3. Hoof 4. Dish 
7. Shovel 8. Jelly 9. Twig 10. Moth. 

JUNE PICTUREWORD 

Across: 1. Tape 5. Bacon 0. Puppies 
9. Tramcar 12. Saint 33. Seal. 

Down: 1. Teapot 2. Puppet 3. Name 
4. Top 7. Sickle 8. Barrel 10. Ring 31. Can 
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THE STORY OF FRANK HARVEY—3 
















































































































































medal After the championship, she v ls 
interviewed in the presence of her pareij' 
by this correspondent. 

JM How did you start skating, Susan 
Susan Papa gave me a pair of skates 
I liked them. He took me to j 
skating rink afterwards. 

JM Did your Papa help you? 

Susan I learned by myself at first M\ 
ayah helped me then. Afterwards 
Papa helped me 

JM Does your Papa play any game* 
Susan He plays basketball 
J M And your Mummy? 

Susan No, Mummy does not play any 
game But my uncles play 
J M What games do they play 9 
Susan fuho has given her own names 
to them ) Uncle Happy New Year 
knows Karate Uncle Police also 
plays some games 

J M When did you start skating, 
Susan 9 


Success at Six 


V ISITING India m August 1980, Pro! 

Artura Greco, a roller-skater of in¬ 
ternational lame, noticed several talented 
young skaters In India, roller-skating as a 
game was then almost dying because of 
lack of interest Taking the matter into his 
hands he set to revive an interest in the 
game He is now Director of the Indian 
Roller Skating School, New Delhi It has 
over 2,200 \oung players 

A national championship was held at 
Manavsthah School. New Delhi, recently 
Nearly forty competitors from various 
States partcipated. From Kerala came 
Susan George Susan (6 years) was the 
youngest competitor m that tournament 
She won two gold medals and a bronze 


Susan I began to practise duung the 
summer holidays 

At this point, her mother told me, Susan 
had competed in the Trivandrum District 
Skating Meet and m the State Champion 
ships last year During the Onam celebra¬ 
tions, she also took part in a 7km rally 

J M Do you skate every day for piac- 
tice, Susan 9 

Susan Yes, I practice at home every 
day. 

Here her father interjected to say that 
the skates had now become a part of her 
body and that she is always skating around 
the house' As the skating nnk at Trivan¬ 
drum, her hometown, was away from her 
home she could practise only at home 
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when you came here, did 


you guess you would win? 

Susan: Yes, I was certain. 

J.M.: How did you feel when you came 
to the rink for the Meet? 

Susan: I knew success would be mine, 
■though I could not have expect 
ed to win gold medals. 

J.M.: What did you do when you got the 
prizes? 

Susan: I ran to my parents. 

J.M.: Did you feel happy? 

Susan: I felt very happy. 

Susan won the gold medals in freestyle 


skating and figure-skating, making her ‘the 
artistic champion’ of the Meet. She got a 
shield for this. 

Although Susan is frail-looking, she 
skated about the room with seemingly end¬ 
less energy, while I was talking to her pa¬ 
rents. She is not shy, and her voice rang 
out with confidence throughout the inter¬ 
view. She also said that she likes acting 
and dancing on the stage. She hopes to win 
more medals and prizes in championships 
in the future. 

Let's hope she will ‘roll on* to fame! 

Joseph Mathew 



(Asia Features) 


(Solution next month) 
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“/ Love to Read and Dance” 


i ’ \ /:.V n-han / vivas a baby, lvwg in mv 
L cradle. music came to my ears as mv 
mnlher. Simian lian;. had her daily practice 
nil Hie sarod for hours. If went on for years 
mil it I became a ”irl of four years: and 
started feeling and enyoying the rhythm, i 
liked the rhythm most. At home, I would 
bl.art dancing, w hen my mol her practised 
on the s a rod. with a labia to accompany 
her. and then I w'ould suddenly sit on her 
lap, expecting appreciation and a warm 
hug from my mother, as if 1 had performed 
some special kind of dance! 

My mother always encouraged me. She 
also set me to learn Kathak at the age of 
four, starting with lessons under her. She 
also asked me to dance to the music pro¬ 



vided by the gramophone records that we 
had in the house and which I got played 
so that I could dance. I would ‘compose’ 
in a wav, and dance to this music myself, 
alone, and be lost in it. Then, a day came 
when I was taken to and admitted in the 
Kathak Kendra. New Delhi, and was in¬ 
troduced by my mother to Shri Birju 
Maharaj there. I had seen him dance and 
wanted to learn from him, but I was told 
that he taught only the senior students. 
So, there at the Kendra, my lessons in 
Kathak started under Reba Didi, whom I 
found a very good teacher. She made me 
work hard and learn properly. I also took 
part in the Kathak Kendra’s ballet -- 
“Hori Dhoom Macho Ri”, in March 1981. 
This was directed by Guru Birju Maharaj 
himself. I was then only seven. I enjoyed 
the rehearsals, and the sweets that they 
used to give us after the rehearsals. When 
the final day of public performance came, 
1 was over-excited and happy. All went, 
well. 

I have been a student of the Junior 
Modern School, New Delhi, for my formal 
school education. The school hours, perio¬ 
dic exams, work-load and schedule of stu¬ 
dies, and other activities were such that it 
was not possible for me to attend to both 
the school work and the Kendra’s classes 
regularly; because of this, recently, I had 
to leave the Kendra after about three 
years of learning there. Then I started 
learning at home under Geetanjali Didi, 
who also makes me work hard; I enjoy it 
all the same. On September 16 last, I gave 
a solo dance performance at the annual 


Radha Rani Backliwal 
in a Kathak dance (solo) 
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function of my school, where I am now a 


student of Class VI. I was happy that my 
performance was well appreciated. At this 
function, I also participated in a folk dance 
ballet and in a group song. 


When I perform on the stage and peo¬ 
ple clap, I get all the thrill. If on any day. 
because of some reason. 1 am not able to 
have my daily dance-practice, I find it dif¬ 
ficult to get any sleep at night. 


Last year, I was also appointed a ‘pre 
feet’ of my school. 

I started learning vocal music from early 
childhood. Although I sang at home, at 
festivals, and at the weddings of relatives, 
when I was six years, in 1980, I gave a 
public performance of cassical vocal music, 
at the annual function of Sangeet Kala 
Vihar. New Delhi. Later that year, I sang 
•Saraswati Vandana’ at the National Muse¬ 
um, New Delhi, in the presence of our be¬ 
loved Prime Minister. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
who had come to inaugurate the perma¬ 
nent gallery of old musical instruments, 
named ‘Sharan Rani Backliwal Gallery of 
Musical Instruments’ after my mother. It 
has a large number of instruments donat¬ 
ed by her. 

My earliest photographs show me taking 
sarod lessons from my mother when I was 
a child of less than one year. I remember 
having music lessons and learning to play 
the sarod from her even before I had start¬ 
ed going to school. When I was hardly 
four-and-a-half years, in 1978, I gave my 
first performance on the sarod for the 
Rotary Club of Delhi. In 1979, on the 
occasion of the annual day of the Modern 
School. I performed on the sarod in the 
huge Shankarlal Auditorium, before a 
large audience ox about two thousand. 
At that time, I wore a small white 
sari, specially made for this occasion and 


wore it so as to look like my mother, while 
performing on the sarod. All India Radio 
interviewed me backstage, after this per¬ 
formance, and the interview was then 
broadcast. The school Principal and my 
teachers were also very happy and patted 
me after my performance. My mother and 
father, who had come to my school to watch 
my performance, had been a little “con¬ 
cerned" before my performance! 

All India Radio later invited me to re¬ 
cite a poem in the Children’s Programme. 

Besides music and dance, what I like 
most is reading books and magazines. I 
read a lot. I read comics; I like authors 
such as Enid Blylon, Nancy Drew, and 
fairy tales. I read half-a-dozen children’s 
magazines. Sure ‘Children's World ’ is my 
favourite. I also love to visit libraries. 
Whenever my parents go shopping, the 
only place I love to visit is a book-shop! 

Recently, I composed a poem on ‘Sum¬ 
mer’. 

In summer what is so nice , 

Just eating cream and ice! 

Singing and suringing and going 
round. 

In the sweetest sound!! 

In the moon's bright light, 

I imnt to remain awake all night!!! 

1 love to dance, read, write, paint, play, 
eat good food, wear good clothes, and do 
not want to sleep but to remain busy with 
all these activities. 

Hadhika Haiti Backliwal (10) 
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j HOW 
1 BIRDS 
GOBY 
INSTINCT 




A male Golden Oriole feeds its young. 


W E are generally apt to marvel at the 
instinctive behaviour that we notice 
in wild life, but we are often unaware of 
its restrictions. 

Every bird-lover knows how some young 
birds will crouch motionless as soon as 
they hear the danger-call from their 
parents, and how effective their stillness 
is, especially as most of them are protec¬ 
tively coloured. This is true, for example, 
of young Terns, Plovers, Pheasants, 
Partridges, and so on. 

But their behaviour is instinctive. 
Adapted to normal circumstances, it is 
wonderfully effective but, as it is instinc¬ 
tive, it is rigid — incapable of alteration 
to meet changed circumstances. Under 
such circumstances, it is not that effective. 

Huxley has shown that the young “will 
crouch just as readily on a lawn or in 
the field against which they are conspicu¬ 
ous in the extreme.” It is the same with 
all instinctive behaviour. The layman is 
apt to stress the marvels of instinct and 
to overlook its limitations. 


When you do observe closely, you get 
some salutary shocks. Take the family life 
of birds, for instance. We all know the 
care and energy that they will expend on 
the rearing and feeding of their young. 
We all know the endless visits that parent- 
Tits will make to their nest throughout 
a hot summer day and how they will wear 
themselves almost to shadows in their 
anxiety that their young should not suffer. 

Model parents — indeed, birds have 
been extolled in prose and verse as model 
parents for almost as long as either has 
been written. And so they are up to a 
point. It is with a shock that we realise 
their behaviour is prompted not by love 
but by instinct, and that they do not 
recognise their young as such. But so it is. 

There is a young cuckoo in the nest. 
There comes a day when it throws its 
foster-brothers and sisters out of the nest! 
It does not have the strength to throw 
them very far. Most often than not they 
lie just outside the nest and in full view 
of the parent-bird as she broods the young 
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them it all. 

'mere is nothing special about the cuckoo 
that prompts this apparently heartless be¬ 
haviour on the part of the parent bird. If 
you take the young ones out of the nest 
of any small passerine bird or even out of 
the nest of so intelligent a bird as the 
magpie, and lay them just beside the nest, 
and put nothing in the nest in their place, 
you will find that the parents will ignore 
them absolutely! 

In other words, it is only while the 
young bird is inside the nest that it re¬ 
ceives attention. It is not the young bird 
alone that stimulates the parental instinct, 
but the young bird in association with the 
nest. And even this is not wholly true; 
for, if you pick up an ejected nestling and 
replace it inside the nest, the mother will 
not feed it and, indeed, will ignore it, until 
it has become warm and begins to open 
its mouth, when it will be fed. Until this 
happens, it is just an object in the nest. 

It is the gaping action of the nestling 
that prompts feeding. Just as there is an 
association between the nest and the 
nestling in the parent’s mind, without 
which the nestling is nothing, so also there 
is an association between the gape and 
the feeding without which there is no 
feeding. Break the association and the 
instinclive reaction is also broken. 

Food is only food in a particular associ¬ 
ation. The gape association is especially 
strong. The sight of a young cuckoo, 
which has left the nest of its foster-parents, 
being fed by small passerine birds is com¬ 
mon enough. Many bird-watchers must 
have witnessed it. But it is not always 
realised that it is not only the foster- 
parents which feed it. It may be fed by 
any passing adult. 


■nie young cuckoo opens its gape and 
the passing birds stuff food down its mouth, 
even though that food may have been 
intended for its own nestlings in the home 
nest. It is the instinctive reaction to the 
open gape. There is a set pattern that 
must be followed in the bird world. No 
matter how urgently the youngster may 
need food, if it does not open its gape, it 
will just not get it. 

This rigidity in behaviour, this slaving 
adherence to pattern is not confined to 
the small passerines. Dewar, in his Birds 
at the Nest, quotes an observation by 
J.H. Owen on sparrow-hawks. Owen was 
watching a brood of young sparrow-hawks, 
and when they were about a fortnight 
old, the mother was killed. “When we 
examined the nest a day or two later, we 
found all the young ones dead, and a pile 
of six dressed Finches and Buntings on 
the edge of the nest.” 

Now, it is the practice among nesting 
sparrow-hawks — and most other rap¬ 
torial birds — for the males to capture 
food for the young and to bring it plucked 
to the nest, and the female then pecks it 
to pieces and feeds it to the young. In 
this case, the female having been killed, 
the male carried on with his job, but he 
was unable to do the female’s job, and 
the young being unable to feed them¬ 
selves, died. 

The male could well have fed them. 
He is as well able to peck dressed carcasses 
to pieces and give them to the young as 
the female. But he was not able to break 
the pattern. As Dewar says: “Here we 
have proof that feeding the young is a 
purely instinctive operation of which the 
parents do not appreciate the significance.” 

As a matter of fact, the pattern associ¬ 
ation is in many birds even more compli- 
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A Pipit foster-mother feeding a young Cuckoo. 


eated. You will have noticed that many 
birds always return to their nests by the 
same route. I think that almost all the 
passerines do so, hopping from twig to 
twig, following it slavishly. 

You can verify this easily enough by 
watching the parent birds returning to 
their nest, and noticing the twigs they 
perch upon and the order in which they 
visit, the nests. The birds may well come 
from a different direction at each visit, 
but the actual route to the nest, once it 
is in the tree or bush, will be the same. 

If you interfere in some way with that 
route, so that the bird has to make some 
alteration in its programme and has to 
approach the nest from a different direc¬ 
tion, you will find, as likely as not, that 
no matter how wide the gapes within the 
nest, no matter how full her own beak is 
with grubs, she is unable to feed, and will 
return again and again to the old route. 


This is certainly tlie cise^tf^Pfe'hedge."' 
sparrow and several of the warblers. 


The pattern of association has been 
interfered with; the picture is not com¬ 
plete. Remove the obstacle and everythin'' 
will be all right again. In these cases, it 
is the organisation of the situation as a 
whole that acts as a stimulus to feeding. 


One of the most charming sights is the 
feeding of newly hatched birds when they 
are still helpless in their nests. Young 
birds that are in the habit of having food 
pushed into their beaks almost invariably 
greet the arrival of the parent with wide 
open gapes, in expectation of being fed. 
The pigeon nestlings show no such excite¬ 
ment. What they do is to chirp and 
flutter their wings. 


Watching a pigeon feeding the fledged 
young is like witnessing an all-in wrest¬ 
ling match. With legs braced widely 
apart, the youngsters push and jostle the 
parent bird, flapping their wings through¬ 
out the process. The old bird, with every 
neck feather raised, bobs her head up 
and down, up and down every three or 
four seconds, while she regurgitates the 
contents of her crop for them. The young 
appear to get their food at every down- 
stroke when she pushes the food down to 
their throats, and the nestlings are fed at 
intervals of, from a half to a full minute, 
with a beakful from sunrise to sunset. 
The families are always hungry. 

The book of instinct, no doubt, is one 
that has been thumbed many, many times, 
but somewhere within its covers are pages 
that still remain unturned. They await 
the birdwatcher as he sets forth, with 
binocular and notebook, into the teeming 
life about him! 


U. C. Chopra 
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4. Spits, Not Traitors 


T HE first light of dawn had appeared in 
the sky when a staff car pulled up, 
brakes screaehing, outside a large two- 
storey building serving as the Gestapo 
H.Q. 

The officer in charge — a lieutenant — 
of the guard post marched forward to re¬ 
ceive the visitor who had by then alighted 
from the vehicle. The newcomer was a 
gaunt, stooping man, well past middle age. 
But the feature which caught the officer’s 
eye first was a striking deformity — one 
shoulder was several inches higher than 
the other. But any contempt inspired by 
this characteristic was dispelled by the 
piercing gaze of two hawk-like eyes. The 
officer winced under their penetrating 
gaze. He also noticed the grey uniform 
and rank of Major under the open 
greatcoat. 

“I want to meet Commandant Schmidt 
immediately!” snapped the Major. 

‘‘Do you have the permission pass?” 
inquired the other nervously. 

‘ftein!” 


“In that case,” said the cringing lieute¬ 
nant, “I’m afraid I cannot-” 

“What!’’ blazed the Major, his eyes 
shooting forth flame. “I, a Major, cannot 
meet a mere Obcrlieutenani without 
permission? Move, you bumkoff? Take me 
to him!'” 

“Ja, Herr Major, Ja,” gasped the lieute¬ 
nant, “please follow me.” He turned 
quickly and entered the building leading 
his furious superior. He had no wish to 
be court-martialled for adhering strictly 
to an order. 

The two went, up a short flight of stairs 
to the first floor and moved down a corri¬ 
dor to a heavy wooden door with the name 
Oberlieutenant Schmidt inscribed on it in 
bold letters. The lieutenant entered the 
room and saluted a person sitting at a 
small table littered with paper. 

“Herr Adjutant, a Major has come to 
meet Oberlieutenant Schmidt- 

“A Major?” asked the startled adjutant, 
rising in his seat and gazing curiously to¬ 
wards the person who had made an un- 
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ceremonious entry behind th6 lieutensiu. 

"Do you have an appointment- V* 

He jolted to a halt, as the greatcoated 
official he was addressing marched straight 
towards a door in the far wall, totally 
ignoring his question. 

He flung open the door and stepped into 
a large, well-furnished room where Com¬ 
mandant Schmidt was seated before a 
large mahogany desk submerged in files. 

• Oberlieutenant Schmidt?” snapped the 
intruding Major. 

The commanding officer glanced up, 
anger dawning in his eyes. But his rage 
died away as his eyes observed the other’s 
rank. 

“Welcome lierr Major,” he said, ‘‘please 
be sealed. What can I do for you?” 

The Major planted himself in a chair 
before speaking. “I want the list of spies 
in the Allied aerodromes posing as flyers!” 

The commandant’s eyes narrowed in 
intense suspicion. 

‘‘For what purpose, may I ask?” 

“For extremely important and techni¬ 
cal reasons. Quick, I’m in a hurry!” 

“Certainly, Heir Major, certainly,” res¬ 
ponded Schmidt soothingly. He rose and 
moved towards the door. “I’ll get the list 
immediately. Please wait a minute while 
1 speak to my adjutant.” He closed the 
door behind him. 

But the Major's suspicion had been 
aroused. A superior officer would never 
go to his adjutant but would only call him 
and ask for the requiried material. The 
Major dashed to the door with the silent 
agility of a panther. Kneeling down, he 
put his ear to the keyhole. He heard a 
subdued conversation between the Com¬ 
mandant and his adjutant in whispers. 

“How did he get in. do you know?” 

“Nein. mien Herr. He just burst in and 
entered your office. What does he want?” 

“The list of spies. Only half-a-dozen 
high officials are aware of this operation, 
and they are all known to me. So, who 

2 "* 



could be this Major? Have any new SS 
officers been informed of this project?” 

“Not that 1 know of.” 

“Then he must be a spy. Come on, we 
must arrest him!” 

“Shall I call the guard, Herr Schmidt?” 

“No, we can manage.” 

The sound of approaching footsteps 
drifted through the keyhole. The Major 
sprang erect and gripped the door knob 
fiercely. He felt the slight vibration as 
another hand grasped it from the other 
side. Instantly, he pushed open the door 
viciously which collided with the face and 
chest of the unsuspecting Commandant. 
He went backwards, a howl of agony 
erupting from his lips as he crashed to 
the ground. The Major burst through, 
now closing on the adjutant, who was 
standing stock-still. Totally thunderstruck, 
he had not yet raised his revolver when 
the attacker’s left fist traversed the air 
with a scythe-like motion and connected 
with his jaw. The power packed blow he 
received made him fly through the air 
before sailing over his desk and crashing 
into his chair. The Major rushed on with¬ 
out a pause and slammed the second door 
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asabullet whined through the 


air and thudded into it, from the pistol of 
Schimdt. He then dashed past a startled 
orderly in the opposite direction of the 
flight of stairs which had led him to that 
floor. He dived down the steps, and 
entered a small room, the door to which 
was ajar. 


Two minutes later, the Commandant 
and two orderlies came flying down the 
steps and nearly collided with a tall, lean 
lieutenant in an immaculate grey uniform. 
He had just emerged from one of the 
rooms. 

“Have you seen a man in a Major’s uni¬ 
form enter here?” barked Schmidt. 

The lieutenant looked surprised. “Nein 
Herr.” he replied. “Do check the other 
rooms.” 

In response, the searchers rushed past 
and the lieutenant continued up the steps 
unhurriedly. But as soon as he reached 
the head of the staircase, he moved with 
blinding rapidity. Tearing up the corri¬ 
dor. he entered the CD’s office. He dashed 
past the unconscious adjutant into the 
inner room where he rapidly scanned the 
files piled on the desk. Fortunately, the 
folder that had been holding the attention 
of the Commandant had all the details 
relating to the spy operation. On the very 
first page w'as given the long list of Ger¬ 
man informers and their English aliases. 
The lieutenant transferred this to his 
breast pocket and retraced his steps. Fie 
had just emerged into the corridor when 
the CO and his helpers, seven in all, 
dashed past. 

“Have you caught your man, Herr 
Schmidt?” enquired the lieutenant coolly. 

“No!” snarled the other. “You fool of 
an orderly! He must have gone the other 
way!” 

A slow smile spread over the face of 
the lieutenant as he walked on, listening 
to the denials of the orderly and the furi¬ 
ous recriminations of his superior. Alarm 



bells were ringing all over the building 
and several men rushed past before he 
clattered down the steps and entered one 
of the three rooms beyond, the room from 
where he had emerged only a while ago. 
lie crossed the room in two bounds and 
flung open a cupboard from which he 
pulled out a German greatcoat with some 
apparatus wrapped inside. Slinging this 
onto his arm, he pushed open the door 
leading out of the building and glanced 
out. 

Twenty yards away was the staff car. 
Only two guards stood at the gate. The 
others no doubt had entered the building 
at the sound of the alarm, and were pro¬ 
bably busy searching for the spy. 

The lieutenant strode out casually in 
the direction of the car. The sentries flung 
up their rifles, but lowered them as they 
realised who it was. One of them advanced 
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to meet the newcomer. T' 

“Have they caught the spy yet?” he 
asked. 

“No,” answered the lieutenant and 
turned to the car. “Say, whose is this?” 
He followed up the question hy opening 
the door and dropping into the driver’s 
seat. 

“The spy’s!” replied the guard, making 
no attempt at hindrance. 

“1 always wanted to have one like this,” 
sighed the lieutenant, longingly fondling 
the ignition key. 

The German grinned. “You are out of 
luck, mate,” he stated. “The Commandant 
will probably take this one.” 

“He’ll have to be disappointed,” declared 
the lieutenant and slammed the door into 
the surprised sentry, sending him sprawl* 
ing to the ground. The next moment, the 
vehicle was plummetting directly towards 
the second guard, who had just sufficient 
time to fling up his rifle and fire a single¬ 
round before the vehicle was on him. 
Casting away his rifle, he leaped aside 
with a wild yell of alarm, and the staff car 
went through the closed gate like a meteor. 
The wooden gates crumpled like paper. 
The lieutenant raced down the road. 
Jamming the accelerator he went round a 


corner on two wheels, 
steering wheel. He did the return journey 
in record time before applying the brakes 
savagely and swerving the car into a thick 
shrubbery by the roadside. 

After ensuring that the car was entirely 
concealed by the bushes, the lieutenant 
scrambled out and, putting his best foot 
forward, made his way to the large field 
which had been chosen for a Bristol to 
land and pick him up. He cast the great¬ 
coat and its contents into a bush and bur¬ 
rowing into a thick hedge, promptly fell 
asleep. 

Perhaps the pursuing Germans did not 
locate the staff car. At any rate, they 
never came near the weary sleeper to dis¬ 
turb his slumber. 

It was dark when the lieutenant awoke, 
his sense alert for he knew not what. A 
glance at his wrist watch, however, pro¬ 
vided the answer. The Bristol two-seater 
was due in ten minutes. Leaping up, he 
reached up for his greatcoat and put it on. 

A short suspense-filled wail followed; it 
ended with the distant drone of an ap¬ 
proaching aircraft. Instantly, the lieute¬ 
nant began to flash a signal into the sky 
with a torch. 

The Bristol came gliding out of the 
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shadow, the wind 
humming is its wires. The under-carriage 
bumped over the rough surface of the 
ground and swung around towards a tall 
figure running towards it. 

“Is that you,” inquired the pilot. 

“It’s me all right!” snapped the lieute¬ 
nant reaching the nose of the ‘Biff’. “Get 
ready!” He seized the propeller and swung 
it with all his might and leaped back. 
The engine sprang to life with a roar. The 
lieutenant jumped into the cockpit and 
yelled, "Get mobile!” 

The Bristol swung around and raced 
down the field in a downwind take off. It 
roared into the air and, climbing rapidly, 
set off for the Allied lines. A few minutes 
later, the pilot and the passenger observ¬ 
ed the two Camel aircraft which had ap¬ 
peared above and behind them as escort. 
The trip home was totally uneventful and 
the Bristol landed at a familiar aerodrome. 
The Camel followed it, as the pilot 
scrambled out of the cockpit and turned 
towards his passenger with a grin. 

“Hey Ace!” he called. “We are home.” 

The Ace descended from the rear cock¬ 
pit with a grin and smiled weakly at Major 
Carton who had appeared suddenly. The 
latter returned the feeble salute and 
asked eagerly, “Did you find the solution?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Ace. “But I 
won’t be able to do my OP’s for the next 
four days, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh dear! What happened?” 

The Ace pulled a wooden object out of 
his greatcoat and looked at it accusingly. 
It was shaped like a crutch with one ann 
rest shorter. One end was to be fixed in¬ 
side a pouch on the belt while the other 
(the armrest) snuggled into the armpit. 
Being quite long, this object forced up 
the shoulder of the wearer and gave the 
appearance of a deformity. Fitted inside 
the hollow interior of this ‘crutch’ was a 
small, but ingeniously devised machine- 
gun with which the Ace had caused so 




much havoc. 

“I have rheumatism in the shoulder 
from that beastly thing!” he exclaimed 
disgustedly. “Besides, I’ve got to get 
something to eat, sir, or I’ll drop dead 
from exhaustion”. He stretched himself, 
showing the grey uniform of a German 
lieutenant under the greatcoat. 

Twenty minutes later, refreshed by a 
hearty meal, he was relating the events 
of the past few hours to Major Carton and 
Colonel Lindsay. 

“Howell and others are not traitors, 
sir,” he explained. “They are German 
spies capable of speaking both English 
and French. They wore Allied uniforms 
and flew captured aircraft. They would 
fly high to the English Channel before 
turning round and landing at Allied aero¬ 
dromes. It would then seem to the watch¬ 
ers that they are new recruits from the 
flying school after getting their commis¬ 
sions. If they did not have movement 
orders, nobody would ask questions be¬ 
lieving that their papers were adrift some¬ 
where. Besides, the COs of squadrons 
would be too happy to get replacements 
without asking questions. Now, the spies 
would collect information of any big show 
impending or of any new offensive, and 
take it to a secret aerodrome inside the 
German lines. A special ‘charm’ painted 
on their machines would allow them to 
pass unmolested by other German aircraft. 
After passing the info, the spies would be 
believed to have been shot down on the 
wrong side of the lines, and so no inquiries 
would be made. I’ve destroyed the aero¬ 
drome. If you send a plane tomorrow, you 
can get photographs of the ruins. And 
here’s the list of the spies and their Eng¬ 
lish aliases.” 

The Colonel picked up the list. “I’ll 
have them rounded up, Kumar. We’re 
recommending you for a decoration!” 

Arun K. Setty 

(Concluded) 
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]V/T V fan ^> roams. It takes me many years 
I VI back, .to the world of my childhood 
days. 

I stand on a roof. A breeze stirs the 
fronds of the date-palm growing in front. 
After a blazing afternoon, it is quite nice 
and cool. The children are happy that their 
kites will fly easily in the light wind. 

All around the roofs are astir. Some boys 
are flying kites. Some others are waiting to 
grab the kites that will fall in bouts. And 
many boys, and girls too, are there just to 
watch the fun. 

Kites of all kinds dot the sky. Small 
kites with wavy tails. Bigger kites, parti¬ 
coloured, with tassels. Half-sheet kites, 
frilled or lestooned with paper leaves and 
flowers. And full-sheet kites, ornate or 
looking fearsome with long moustaches! 

A white kite prances up. The flier, 14 
years or so, is Brahminy Boy — it is* his 
nickname. He is known for his skill and 
boldness. He will let his kite go to any 


height. There are some champion kite- 
fliers around, and many boys fight shy of 
them. But not B.B. He even challenges 
their kites. And quite often he is the 
winner. 

Many stories are told about B.B. Some 
say he knows where to get the best string 
in town. Others say he himself makes the 
string sharp. He treats it not just with 
paste and bottle glass powder. What he 
uses is a mixture of glass, porcelain and 
iron filings. 

Nobody knows the truth. But one thing 
is certain. His string looks different. It is 
not black, which is the common colour, but 
red. 

Once it was white. The other boys 
thought it W'as not treated with glass. So 
everybody made his kite swoop on his. 
And everybody lost! 

A parti-coloured kite is going up. But it 
is not very high. Neba, who holds it on a 
neaibv roof, flies safely. He does not want 
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he always tries to 


if 


snatch others’ kites. 


Neba is on his roof every evening in the 
summer. On holidays, he is there in the 
morning, too. If the day is cloudy or cool 
after a duststorm, he can be seen on his 
roof whatever be the hour. 


But he never spends money on kites or 
string. His motto is: grab and fly. He 
tries to seize any kite which, after a bout, 
comes toppling in the air. If a flying or 
fighting kite is low enough, he tries to 
rope it down. 

If his own kite is caught in a due!, he 
doesn’t put up a fight. Instead, he pulls 
back his kite, and with it the attacking 
one, too. Sometimes in this seizing game, 
tis string snaps and the kite falls into 
others’ hands. 


“A bout!” shout several voices. All 
eyes turn upward. B.B.’s white kite is 
locked with a red one. Neba pulls down 
his kite and gets ready with a lasso. But 
the tw’o kites are too high. He. might 
never get at them. If one of them falls, 
it will be far away from him. 

The kites advance. “The white kite 
will win,” says one voice. 

“No, the red one,” says another. 

The kites go further. Each tries to bow 
down the other. It is a grim battle. Sud¬ 
denly, one of the strings snaps and 
squirms in the air. The red kite is loose. 
It staggers and slides. “Vo kata!” shout 
the onlookers. B.B. pulls his kite up. It 
flies at a dizzy height. 


The red kite tumbles down the currents 
of the air. Many hands are raised to catch 
it. A few boys hold up sticks. One or two 



others throw up nooses, but in vain. Neba 
looks at it in despair. 

The kite staggers on. But it is still quite 
high. It is heading for those far-off roofs 
where the town seems to end. 

O. P. Bhagyl 
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All we need is a thin cardboard of 8" by 32" size and 
a bit more for ten fish, 2" by 4", 12 paper dips, two 
strings each 12" long, scissors, colours, and glue.__ 


Okay. Now draw and 
cut out ten fish of the 
approximate si/e 2" by 

4 #* J 

. 




Paint them on both 
sides and number them 
1 to 10. 


>1=3 




iiifi 




Now open out the 
paper clips into an L 
shape and push them 
through the nose of 
each fish. 


















X Woman's Intuition ! 

I T was seven o’clock the same evening 
when the ‘Tigers' met again at the 
Merchants' house. 

“I'll have to go with Morris." said Jacob, 
"but you all follow me a bit later. Okay? 
Sonia, do you think you’ll manage to ride 
the motor bike?’’ 

“I hope so,” cried Sonia, her face alive 


with excitement. -yv ; :' 

While they discussed the modus 
operandi, they heard Mrs. Merchant call 
out to them: “Come on, all of you, din¬ 
ner is served.” 

After a sumptuous meal, they went into 
Ravi’s room to listen to some cassettes. 
Suddenly, Sonia remarked, “Wasn't I right 
about the Tibetan lama? Didn’t I tell you, 
he made me uneasy? You boys just scoffed 
at me. And I’m also telling you, there's 
something peculiar about the Gentleman 
Thief’s eyes. Or The Ankh’s, whatever 
you want to call him.” 

“Starting again on that, are you?” said 
Jacob as he stood up, stretched and yawn¬ 
ed. “I want to get some sleep before we 
leave. Goodnight everyone.” 

★ 

It was nearing midnight when Sonia, 
Ravi, and Minoo found themselves on 
the Highway. Nearer the airport, they 
could see beams of light sweeping the sky. 

“Here we are!” exclaimed Minoo. 
“Sonia, you did it!” 

“1 never thought 1 wouldn’t,” exclaimed 
Sonia, sniffing her disdain. “It’s only you 
boys who think we girls can’t do anything!” 

“Ravi, go and get the entry tickets,” 
Minoo called to him as they parked their 
bikes. 

Ravi went off to get them. 

“Did you have any trouble with your 
parents — coming out at this hour?” 
Sonia asked. 

“No! 1 just didn’t tell them,” Minoo 
replied. 

“Neither did we tell Ravi’s parents!” 
Sonia said. “We just slipped off. I hope 
they don’t find out!” 

“Come on.” Minoo said, “let’s join Ravi. 
Jacob must be here already with his 
brother and other police officers. He must 
be at the Customs.” 

The man at the door checked their 
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three Joined the 

throng of people inside. 

“Ah, a book shop! How lovely! Can I 
browse around?” Sonia exclaimed. 

“Look, we’ve come here for one pur¬ 
pose and only one! To catch the Gentle¬ 
man Thief, or see him being caught!’’ 

“Okay, Minoo! Let’s proceed to the 
International Departures.” Sonia gave in. 

The loudspeakers crackled, and then a 
voice came over: “Passengers on Flight 
628 for London, passengers on Flight 628 
for London, please report for your 
Customs and Security check!” 

“That’s the flight he’s taking!” Sonia 
said excitedly. And they went near the 
Security check gate. 

* 

Meanwhile, Jacob was sitting in the De¬ 
parture lounge with his brother. Morris, 


and two other Police officials. “How com«,|$ 
you didn’t bring Thapa along to identify :; 
the man?” he asked. 

“Because if we fail, then the gang will v; 
come to know, Thapa is our man. It has i 
taken him over a year to get into the - 
swing of things. It will all be a waste of .: 
time, if he were to be seen with us. Also, ' 
we don’t want them to know the way the 
police work. We want to let them keep 
on thinking Thapa is a crook. He can in¬ 
filtrate into other gangs then. Got the ' 
idea?” Morris concluded. 

“Morris! There he is! That’s HIM!” 
Jacob hissed to his brolher. 

“‘Right! Now take it easy! You've done 
your bit. Leave us to handle the rest!” 

It was the Gentleman Thief all right! 

He was dressed in a dark grey suit In his 
hand, he held a walking stick. 

“During the day. he puts on a false 
beard and becomes the hippie Tim Ankh,” 
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Morris foJd Jacob. "Okay. Action, every¬ 
body" Morns called to the other Inspec¬ 
tor. ‘ l he Third Eye has just walked in ,M 
•The Third Eye? Isn’t that the name 
<,l the enienld stolen from the Buddha 
idol’'’’ Jacob vias puzzled. 

Oh, I didn’t tel' you. did I? He has 
two aliases The Gentleman Thief and 
the Third Eye He uses either. Today he 
has chosen to be the Gentleman Thief’* 
Morris explained as he rose and walked 
towards the man in question. “Excuse 
me. sir.” he said, dangerously polite, 
“please step this way. We wish to search 
you *’ 

“Go ahead, though I’ve nothing on me.” 
the Gentleman Thief said calmly. 

"Is this your only baggage?” an Inspec¬ 
tor asked 

“Yes. By all means search it,” said the 
Gentleman Thief nonchalantly. 

And search they did. They pulled out 
every single thing m the briefcase. They 
searched for false bottoms. They checked 
the lining. And found nothing. They ran 
their hands along the inside to make sure 
there was nothing. 

“The cane'” whispered Jacob rather 
loudly' “He carries a hollow cane!” 

They took the walking stick and tried 
to open it. 

“The handle should come off!” Jacob 
told them. “1 saw him carry it at the Ex¬ 
hibition Hall in Aurangabad!” 

Morris tried twisting the handle off. It 
would not turn It was one solid piece of 
wood 

Suddenly, there was a commotion out¬ 
side the lounge It was Sonia insisting on 
coming inside' 

“I have to' It’s very urgent! I’ve to 
speak to Inspector Cohen,” she said. "I 
know where he has hidden the jewels'” 

“Inspector Cohen’ He has hidden the 
jewels?” the man at the entrance could 
not believe his ears. 

“No! No. I know where the Gentleman 


Thief has hidden 

“What’s going on?” Inspector Cohen 
came out. “Sonia! What Ye you doing 
here? How dare you barge in like this?” 

“Morris, I know where the jewels are 
hidden!” 

“Tell me quickly!” Morris exclaimed. 

“No! Take me to the Gentleman Thief!” 

Moments later she stood before the 
Gentleman Thief, alias the Third Eye. 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” he 
shouted. “Why aren’t you allowing me to 
board my plane? You’ve searched me, 
you’ve searched my baggage! Now I insist 
on being allowed to go!” 

“Just a minute!” cried Sonia. “Has 
anyone here got a torch?” 

“What do you want a torch for?” one of 
the Inspectors asked. 

“Never you mind'” said Sonia pertly. 
“Just get me a torch.” 

The Gentleman Thief suddenly started 
perspiring. His forehead and upper lip 
were beaded with sweat. He took out an 
immaculate silk handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, and mopped his face. 

Inspector Cohen was watching him care¬ 
fully. He seemed to be getting nervous. 
Maybe Sonia did know something more 
about all this, he thought. 

“Here’s a torch!” A Customs officer 
returned with one. 

Sonia snatched it from him and, turn¬ 
ing it on, suddenly focussed it on the Gen¬ 
tleman Thief’s eyes. He automatically 
blinked only one eye. 

“HE HAS A FALSE LEFT EYE!” Sonia 
exclaimed triumphantly. “All along I 
knew there was something about his 
eyes.” 

“You interfering busybody!” snarled the 
Gentleman Thief, breaking in. He explod¬ 
ed into action. Pushing Sonia roughly down 
on the floor, he dashed through the en¬ 
trance, with three Inspectors close on his 
heels. 

Just outside stood Eavi and Minoo. As 
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the man rushed past, Minoo took a flying 


tackle at hia legs, bringing him down. Ravi 
sat on him so that he couldn’t get up! 

“Well done, boys!” cried Inspector 
Cohen. “I couldn’t use my gun because in¬ 
nocent people might have been hit.” 

In a matter of minutes, the Gentleman 
Thief was escorted back into the lounge. 

“Remove your eye!” Morris ordered. 

"I won’t!” the man was angry and 
adamant. 

“Then I’ll remove it for you!” said Mor¬ 
ris, casually. 

“All right! You win! I lose! All because 
of a bunch of silly kids!” he snarled. He 


put both hands to his left eye, and in a 
second it was lying in his palm. 

“See!” cried Sonia. “This looks like a 
little door cut into it.” 

Inspector Cohen twisted a part of it. IT 
OPENED! And out of the cavity fell — the 
THIRD EYE! 

“Well done, Sonia!” cried Jacob. “Well 
done!” 

“Smart girl!” exclaimed Morris Cohen 
and the other Inspectors. “But how did 
you know this?” 

“Because 1 had read a true story where 
the man smuggles the jewels inside his 
false eye! And that’s probably why he calls 
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himself the Third Eye. Because he has a 
third false eye in place of, one of the 
original two!" 

\\Vmi all u v have to do is to pick up the 
lama. "' said Morris with a smile of satis- 
iuclion. 

•See, Jacob! Didn't J tell you, there was 
something funny about his eyes? Women’s 
intuition does woik!” Sonia chortled. 

"Okay! Next time we’ll listen to you! 
Satisfied?” Jacob grinned. 

"What about the rubies?" Sonia asked. 

"They would have smuggled them out 
next time!" Inspector Cohen said. “Mean¬ 
while, the lama has them. He will be pick- j 
ed up tonight as well!” 


Next night, Morris took them all to a] 
restaurant for a Chinese dinner. « 

“Boys! I'm starving!” exclaimed Ravi. " p 
"That’s nothing new!" retorted Jacob. J «- 



"Let’s sit here,” Morris suggested, and 
pulled out a chair for Sonia. “The heroine 
of the hour!” he announced to the others. 
“Sonia, what would you like?” 

But Sonia was gazing intently at a man 
at other end. 

"Sonia! Stop dreaming, please!" ex¬ 
claimed Jacob. 

"That man there!” she cried excitedly. 
"Jacob, do you see that man there? The 
one with the thick beard and moustache?” 

“Yes, what about him? Jacob said, won- 
deringlv. 

“He makes me feel uneasy! He makes 
me.” 

“Not again!” Jacob, Ravi, and Minoo 
groaned in unison. 

Kamalu Bacha.wlani 

(Concluded) 


I T had been raining all day long. The 
raindrops fell non-stop, and Dipu and 
Ranu were forced to stay indoors. They 
went out into the balcony of their flat and 
watched people hurrying about to take 
shelter from the rain. Very few people 
were out that day. Only the vegetable-sel¬ 
ler was going round with his basket cov¬ 
ered with a cellophane sheet. He had a 
plastic raincoat on himself. He rang his 
cycle bell and hurried on, instead of calling 
for the people to go to him. At last he 
turned the corner of the road and could 
not be seen any more. 

“What shall we do now?” asked Ranu. 
“No one has come out to play and the rain¬ 
drops are now faster and bigger." 

“Let s listen to the radio," suggested 
Dipu. “It’s better than doing nothing at all.” 

So they went in and switched on the 
radio. But there was no music. Instead, 
there was a talk going on and both of 
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found it uninteresting. 


When Dipu went to switch off the radio 
and put it back on the shelf, he spotted his 
‘Scrabble’ set. Usually, he would not play 
•Scrabble’ with Ranu, as he thought she 
was not at all clever with words. Today, 
however, there was nothing better to do 
but play with his sister. 

Dipu won the toss and opened his ac¬ 
count with a big word, and won many 
points to his credit. The game was going 
well for some time. Dipu was winning, but 
there was one ‘Q’ left on his board and 
however much he tried, he could not get 
rid of it. When he thought Ranu was look 
ing elsewhere, he tried to rswap the letter. 
Unfortunately, just then Ranu looked up 
and saw what her brother was doing. She 
shouted aloud. “There! You’re cheating.” 
she said and in her rage she pushed the 
board so hard that all the ‘tiles’ got scat¬ 
tered on the ground. The game was spoilt. 
Dipu. too. was furious. He had been win¬ 
ning the game and till he got that one 
tile, he didn’t even once have to givp up. 

“Jealous! Mean!” he cried and caught 


her hair in his grip and fell blows on her. 
Ranu began to cry even louder and soon 
gave back blow for blow. She pulled at her 
brother’s shirt, and two of its buttons came 
off. 

Their quarrel was now disturbing 
Mummy, who was resting with a headache 
that afternoon. She had told the children 
to remain quiet, and so was very cross 
when she came and saw them fighting with 
each other. 

“We’ve nothing else to do.” Ranu said, 
“and it wouldn’t stop raining,” she wailed. 

“I was playing with her.” explained 
Dipu. “She only spoilt, the game by upset¬ 
ting the tiles..” 

“I didn’t. I didn’t!” cried Ranu. “He 
tried to cheat.” 

Mother held them apart and gave them a 
stern look. They were quiet at once. 

“Ail righl,” said Mummy, “since you’ve 
nothing belter to do, go and wash the 
lunch plates in the kitchen. Mind you, 1 
don’t want any fighting." She went back to 
bed. 

Dipu made a face and went to the sink 
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to wash. He was very angry. “I had not 
cheated at all when you gave that yell,” he 
grumbled. 

“Then, why did you lift that tile slyly, 
may I know? First you cheat, and then you 
tell lies,” said Ranu and gave him a push. 
Dipu’s hands were soapy and he was hold¬ 
ing a plate, which fell from his slippery 
fingers. CRASH! 

Mummy came rushing back and saw the 
broken china on the floor. 

“Who broke that plate?" she asked. She 
only saw Dipu’s soapy hands. “Dipu, clean 
up the mess yourself.” 

When Daddy came home, Dipu was still 
in the kitchen. Ranu met him at the door 
and gave him her version of the story. But 
when he got Dipu’s version later, he took 
pity on Dipu. “Come, Dipu, jump into the 
car,” he said. “You can have a joy ride. 
Ranu can stay with Mummy.” 

Dipu had a pleasant drive in the cool 
evening, while Ranu was left alone, all be¬ 
cause she fought with her brother. 

S. Mazuradar 
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Michael Arnold's 


SCIENCE SPOT 


HELLO! ARE YOU REALLY THERE? 


H AMLET, in one of his gloomier 
moments, was heard to mutter: 
“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.” 
People who are overweight have been 
echoing his words ever since. 

But have you ever stopped to consider 
what the human body is really made of? 

Somebody once remarked: “Even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is 65 percent 
water” — and he never spoke a truer 
word! 

The human body, between 65 per cent 
and 80 per cent, is composed of water. 
That’s why we need to drink — to keep 
that 65 per cent topped up. 

Rather, less than one-fifth of the body 
is made up of protein, and one-tenth or 
less consists of fats of various kinds. Car¬ 
bohydrates — starches and sugar — form 
most of the rest — up to 15 percent in 
an average person. 

Now the interesting thing is that just 
four elements, out of the hundred or so 
known to science, make up water, protein, 
carbohydrates, and fats. 

These four elements are oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. By weight, they 
comprise 96 per cent of the human body. 

Nature is very clever in her use of 
building materials. By combining the 
atoms of these four elements in different 
proportions and in different ways, she 
makes up materials that look and seem 
different, and behave differently. 

You’ll note the use of the word ‘atom’. 
Everything, sooner or later, comes back to 
atoms, which are Nature’s real building 
blocks. 


You might think, as people used to. 
that atoms are very tiny, solid balls, that 
stick together by electrical force. But. in 
fact, an atom isn’t like that at all. 

It consists almost entirely of empty 
space. Lurking in the centre of an atom 
is the nucleus, which consists of a num¬ 
ber of small particles called protons and 
neutrons. 

These particles are relatively close 
together. 

Whirling around the nucleus are tiny 
specks called electrons. These electrons 
follow' a series of orbits around the 
nucleus, getting further and further away 
from it, the more there are. Some atoms 
have only a few electrons —- others have 
a great many. 

People often compare the structure of 
an atom to that of the solar system. And 
in terms of the distances involved, there's 
certainly a comparison. 

If you make a model of the solar system, 
and the Sun were about an inch across, 
then Saturn would be about 100 feet away. 
Neptune, the farthest identified planet, 
would be 318 feet distant! 

Now let’s take a typical atom — say 
aluminium, which has 13 electrons whirling 
around it. If you represent the nucleus 
by an ordinary marble, then the outer¬ 
most electron would be about 150 feet 
away! 

So, you see, there’s an awful lot of 
empty space in an atom, and, therefore, 
there’s an awful lot of you and me that 
just doesn’t exist. 

What then keeps everything together? 

(Continued on page 41) 
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(Continued from page 37) 

The answer is, electrical forces. Not. 
only do they keep the atom’s particles 
whirling happily round the nucleus, but 
they also help atoms to link up to form 
larger units, which eventually become 
matter as we know it. 


But a word of warning: although you 
may know, and be able to prove, that 
there’s really nothing in it when you reach 
for that extra cream bun, it’ll make you 
fat, just the same. 

(First Features! 
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SCIENCE ASKS: WHY? 


(Rant Volcanoes on Venus 

T HERE are giant volcanoes on the sur¬ 
face of the planet venus! Here’s the 
discovery of one more characteristic of 
Venus, similar to our own earth’s. And 
the discoverer is the U.S. Venus Orbiter 
spacecraft, which has been circling and 
studying Venus since 1978. 

The discovery of giant volcanoes on 
Venus is based on three findings: observa¬ 
tion of a large discharge of sulphur dioxide 
gas, lightnings, and signs of lava flows on 
the surface of the planet. Similar things 


occur on the earth when a volcano erupts. 
It has been ascertained that the Venusian 
volcanoes are presently occurring on two 
different sites, called Bela Regio and Atla 
Regio. Both these sites are mountainous 
regions. It is estimated that such giant 
volcanoes, which are as violent as the one 
that occurred on Mount Krakatoa, Indo¬ 
nesia, more than a hundred years ago, 
occur once every 5 to 10 years on Venus! 

The Venus Orbiter circling Venus (an artist's 
impression) 

■Courtesy: USIS 
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As mentioned earlier, Venus is almost 
similar to the earth in various aspects 
For instance, its size, density, distance 
from the sun (if one considers how vast 
the solar system is) are not much differ¬ 
ent from earths. Moreover, there are also 
huge mountains, plateaus, valleys, etc, on 
its surface, like we have here on the earth 
But. then, there are a lot of differences 
between these two planets, too Venus 
has no oceans, seas, rivers, etc, on its 
surface. It has a dense atmosphere con¬ 
taining a large amount of carbon dioxide 
and clouds of sulphuric acid. The tempe¬ 
rature on the surface of the planet is about 
900°F! In short, Venus is a hell. These 
differences in its atmospheric conditions 
make Venus a good laboratory for scien¬ 
tists to get insights into various phenomena 
that take place in terrestrial atmosphere 

For instance, what is the significance 
of the discovery of giant volcanoes on 
Venus? Their presence is a clear mdica 
tion that the interior of Venus is similar 
to that of the earth. There is enough high 
temperature and pressure inside it to cause 
giant volcanoes, which is not surprising 
because both Venus and the earth had 
formed four billion years ago in similar 
circumstances Also, as any voleame erup¬ 
tion on the earth affects the local weather 
and overall global climate, the study of 
giant volcanic eruptions on Venus would 
help scientists understand how weather 
and climatic changes are brought about 
by volcanoes. Besides, as the sulphur 
dioxide ejected by the volcanoes combines 
with hydrogen in the Venusian atmosphere 
to produce clouds of sulphuric acid drop¬ 
lets, the study of this phenomenon would 
enable scientists to understand the forma¬ 
tion of acid rains on the earth. At present, 
acid rains, caused by burning coal, are 
causing havoc on the earth by destroying 
plants, agricultural crops, and fishes. So, 
studying Venus may not simply be for the 


sake of knowledge, but be even vital to 
our own survival on the earth. 

A New \nimal 

G EER a new type of animal, which is 
a cross between a goat and a sheep, 
has been successfully ‘created’ in the UK. 
and West Germany. The animal looks like 
a goat which has worn the “clothes" of a 
sheep' Ah' that reminds us of stories of 
wolves putting on sheepskin to fool other 
animals' But why have scientists created 
such an animal'’ It is to find out whether 
such crossbreeds between diffeient species 
of animals are possible in the laboratory. 
Secondly, whether such cross-breeds could 
prove to be more valuable than the two 
separate species oi animals' To date, the 
cross-breedmg of a horse and a donkey 
has produced a mule, which has immense 
strength and tenacity to do heavy work. 

This hybrid creature called Gecp has the horns of a 
goat and furry hair oi a sheep. 
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It would, therefore, be not surprising that 
in the coming decades we would have 
more such valuable new animals for our 
own user. Gcep, however, has yet to show' 
what is so special about it, except its looks. 

How is cross-breeding done between two 
species of animals? In the case of mule, 
it is done in a natural manner, in the 
sense a horse and a donkey actually mate 
and produce a mule as an offspring. Geep 
was. however, produced in a laboratory. 
The fertilized eggs of a goat and a sheep 
were taken and “mingled” before they 
would develop. The embryos thus pro¬ 
duced in the laboratory were later im¬ 


planted in the wombs of sneep*morners. 
The embryos grew up in the wombs and 
formed Geeps. 

Recently, a group of Indian scientists, 
N.K. Bhattacharya. B.C. Sharma, and V.H. 
Rao of the Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Izatnagar, U.P., has managed to 
produce goats in a similar manner. Called 
“Test-tube goats", this technique of arti¬ 
ficially fertilizing an egg in a test-tube 
and then implanting the embryo in a 
mother goat has one important benefit. It 
can help increase the population of en¬ 
dangered species of wild animals. 

Dilip M. Salwi 


PHOTO QUIZ 



He is called the Father of Space Age. 
On his tombstone is inscribed the follow¬ 
ing prophetic message: “Mankind will 
not remain tied to earth forever.” Who 
is lie? 



Yes, you've guessed all right, it is the 
eye of a nccd'c. But what does it hold? 
Name it. and also the name of its inven¬ 
tor. Any idea of its use? 


D.S. 


f Photographs courtesy: USSR information Dept, 
anti inter .\attones) 
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MANTRI TO MANDAIilN 

If you read Chinese 
stories, you will often 
come across the word 
‘mandarin’. It was the 



name of a former group 
of rulers. II was also the 
name given to a major 
dialect of the Chinese 
language. Yet, it is not 
a Chinese word. It is a 
corrupted form of the 
Sanskrit/Hindi word 
‘mantri’ which, in simple 
terms, means ‘minister’. 


BLAdk THE SilRONGE^t 
In several cities, the 
destination boards on 
buses are painted yellow, 
with the letterings and 
numbers in black. That’s 



a colour combination 
which strikes you most. 
Next comes black on 
white, yellow on black, 
white on black, dark blue 
on white, and white on 
dark blue. 

GET INTO A WELL 



GOING IIP IN SMOKE 

People in the USA 
smoke more cigarettes 
than those in any other 
country. If anybody were 
to collect the empty 
packets from the USA for 
a year and start placing 
them end to end on the 
ground, he would circle 
the earth not once, not 
twice, but 21 times! 


Stars can be seen only 
at night. True or false? 
Everyone will say, 
“True”. It can be prov¬ 
ed ‘false’, by getting into 
a well — during the day 
— and looking up at the 
sky. 




_ t'bos 


CAPS AND GAPS 

More number of motor 
cars are made in the 
USA than in any other 
country. But in that 
country, more steel goes 
into the manufacture of 
caps for bottles than 
automobiles! 

ARK 
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/^NCE upon a time, when fairies often 
^ re vealed themselves and granted 
people their wishes, there lived in Nor- 

mandy, in France, a widow and her two 
daughters. 

The elder one was called Henriette. She 
was ugly and ill-tempered as her mother. 
The younger was Antoinette, a gentle, 
beautiful girl. Sad to say, Antoinette was 


treated as a slave by her mother and elder 
sister, both of whom were jealous of her 
beauty. 

Henriette’s favourite pastime was to 
spend hours before the mirror brushing 
her straggly hair to make it shine like 
Antoinette's golden silky tresses. Todav. 
Henriette was in a bad temper, as the 
longer she brushed, the more knotted her 
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hair became and there was not even the 
flicker of a shine. She picked on Antoinette 
as usual. 

Antoinette was scrubbing the kitchen 
floor. So immersed was the poor girl that 
she didn’t hear Henrietta come stomping 
in. She looked up only when she heard a 
loud shriek and a deafeaning crash. 
Henriette had slipped on the soap suds 
on the wet gleaming kitchen floor and had 
landed in an untidy heap knocking off all 
the copper pots and pans on the shelf, as 
she fell hitting her head against it. 

“You wicked girl!’’ screeched Henriette, 
hurling a rolling pin at Antoinette. “You 

did it on purpose, Mama-mama.! 

Antoinette tried to kill me_oh_ah!” 

groaned Henriette trying to stand up. 

Hearing the din, Madame Cliquot came 
rushing in. only to fall flat on her face as 
she, too, slipped. “Antoinette, how dare 
you .... You insolent brat! It’s bad 
enough, your lingering over the housework. 
Now you’re planning such evil deeds. 
Poor Henriette has hurt her back, and 
you’ve ruined my new dress, too...you 
shall be punished for this, just you wait,” 
she said, shaking poor Antoinette by the 
shoulders till her eyes smarted with tears. 

“Mama, I’m sorry, I didn’t hear anyone 
coming in. I’ve been scrubbing hard,” 
apologised Antoinette. 

“Mama, there’s not a drop of drinking 
water. Ask her to fill up the pitcher soon. 
Mama, I’m so thirsty. When is lunch 
going to be ready?” demanded Henriette. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll mop the floor and go- 
Just wait a while,” said Antoinette, resum¬ 
ing her work. 

“You’ll go right now. What impudence! 
Asking me to wait, indeed. You shall go 
now, or I’ll box your ears,” ordered 
Henriette. 

“Here, take the pitcher and do as your 
sister bids you. if you know what’s good 


for you,” said Madame Cliquot, pushing 
Antoinette towards the door, 

‘‘Hurry back and don’t linger talking 
to strangers,’’ she said slamming the door. 

Antoinette had been her father’s pet 
and after he passed away, many were the 
travails she had to undergo under her 
tyrannical mother and sister. Neverthe¬ 
less, she did every bidding of their’s and 
bore no grudge against them. 

Antoinette was happy to be out in the 
open on that warm sunny day and soon 
forgot her cares as she made her way to¬ 
wards the well. She picked a few pretty 
wild flowers that dotted the path leading 
to the well. Pilling her pitcher she headed 
towards home. 

No sooner had she gone a few yards 
than she saw an old woman in rags, sitting 
down, leaning against a free. 

Seeing Antoinette approaching, she 
held out her hands and beseeched her. 
“Pray, take pity on me, daughter. I’m too 
weak to walk up to the well. Please give 
me a drink.” 

Antoinette cheerfully handed her the 
pitcher saying, “Dear lady, 1 shall give 
you water whole-heartedly. Why should 
you beg for it?” 

Drinking her fill, the old woman said, 
“My dear child, you’re so kind and gentle. 
For this favour, I shall reward you. Hence¬ 
forth, every word you speak shall be 
transformed into a precious gem, and you 
shall live happily forever spreading cheer 
all around you.” 

Antoinette was dumbfounded and nod¬ 
ding her thanks, rushed home, only to be 
greeted by her angry mother. 

“What took you so long? Surely, that 
pitcher doesn’t weigh a ton?” shouted her 
mother. 

“Please forgive me for the delay. Mama.” 
began Antoinette. 
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Out popped, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls from her mouth And as she related 
her encounter with the old woman, a neat 
little pile of precious gems soon collected 
at her feet 

“0* la la’ What have we here!” cried 
tlUr astounded Madame Chquot, grabbing 

4 


the precious gems greedily. She felt that 
Henriette should be blessed with such a 
divine gift, too 

“Henriette, come quickly. Take the 
other pitcher and fetch water,” shouted 
her mother excitedly 

Henriette was furious “Since when did 
I have to go for water’ I shan’t go,” she 
protested. 

“Don’t be stupid, dear Just go and 
give some water to that old woman and 
she shall grant you the same boon, and 
think, how rich we can become . hurry 
now before she leaves,” she explained to 
the sulking Henriette. 

An unwilling Henriette set out to ac¬ 
complish her mission, fretting and turning 
all the while, being unaccustomed to do¬ 
ing such jobs Soon, sure enough she met 
the old woman on her way back 

As soon as her eyes tell on her, Hen- 
riette thrust the pitcher towards her and 
shouted, “Drink, you raggedy old wreck.” 

Looking askance at her, the old woman 
exclaimed, “Fie' Your tongue is unkind 
and your heart is as ugly as your face ” 
She paused and continued grimly, “For 
being rude, hencetorth, whenever you 
speak, your words will be transformed 
into centipedes, cockroaches and frogs ” 
After saying this, the woman vanished m 
a trice 

The terrified Henriette ran helter-skelter 
back home She tripped over a stone, 
broke the pitcher, tore her dress, and 
bruised herself badly 

She reached home, and with panting 
breath, narrated her adventure to her 
anxious mother Great was her mother’s 
concern for, soon, loathesome creatures 
like centipedes, cockroaches, and frogs 
began popping out of Henriette’s mouth 
She screamed m terror “It’s all Antoi¬ 
nette’s fault She conspired with that old 
witch and cast a spell Mama, beat her 
and lock her up'” she cned 

(Turn to page 56) 
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\ames of the XXltird Olympiad Los Angeles 1984 

099 


Preparations and Gold Prospects 


T HE 23rd Olympiad, to be held in Los 
Angeles, California, from July 28, is 
likely to be the largest in history. It also 
promises to be the most innovative in the 
history of the Olympic Games. 

The Olympics, spread over a fortnight, 
should see the largest number of partici¬ 
pating countries and athletes ever, accor¬ 
ding to Amy Collis Quinn of the Los 
Angles Olympics Organizing Committee 
(LAOOC). 

“We expect nearly 10,000 athletes, and 
nearly 4,000 team officials, from more than 
130 countries,” says Quinn; the Olympiad 
will feature 23 separate sports, several of 
which are being included for the first time. 
The LAOOC itself is one of the major 


Above: Symbols of Uw 23rd Games. A red, white 
and blue star in motion is the official emblem of the 
Los Angeles Games. The five interlocked rings 
represent the five continents of the world from 
where the athletes are drawn. 

innovations. It is a private organization, 
led by a group of business and community 
leaders, that will provide the first private 
financing and management of the Games 
in Olympic history. Since the first Games 
of the modern era were held in Athens 
in 1896, the host city has been responsible 
for funding and administration. 

Ever since the Olympics were held in 
Los Angeles in 1932, business and civic 
leaders have wanted them to return. The 
burgeoning costs of modern Olympics 
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Above: Mary Decker 

made them realize that finances would 
have to be raised privately, and in res¬ 
ponse the LAOOO was founded in 1979. 
The Olympic charter rule requiring the 
host city’s responsibility was waived for 
the 1984 Games to accommodate their 
effort. 

The LAOOO is guided by a board of 
directors, whose 61 members include 
industrialist Justin Dart, comedian Bob 
Hope. Olympic decathlon gold medallist 
Rafer Johnson, and William Simon, for¬ 
mer U.S. Secretary of the Treasury and 
currently President of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee. 

The LAOOC estimates the cost of the 
23rd Games at nearly $500 million, a half 
of which perhaps will be raised from the 
sale of TV and broadcast rights. Some 
$200 million is likely to come from spon¬ 
sors and licensees, who have purchased 


the right to use the Olympic insignia in 


advertising their products. The LAOOC 
officials expect a surplus of over $10 mil¬ 
lion, which is proposed to be donated to 
the U.S. Olympic Committee and to 
amateur groups for training future 
Olympic competitors. 

Another Los Angeles innovation is the 
approach to the facilities for the Games. 

Recent Olympiad host cities had expend¬ 
ed huge amounts of money on new com¬ 
plexes for the events and on the athletes, 
often more than they could afford. In¬ 
stead of building new facilities, the LAOOC 
is using facilities already existing in the 
vast, sports-minded Los Angeles area. 

“Montreal spent over a billion (thousand 
million) dollars in 3976,” Quinn estimates, 
“and Munich spent close to a billion in 
1972. So. the Los Angeles Olympics will 
cost from one-third to half the price of 
the recent Games.” 

A few- new facilities have been built, 
including a swimming pool and a velo¬ 
drome for bicycle racing. Together, they 
cost $7 million, which came from private 
business. 

No special residences will be built for 
the athletes and the team officials. In¬ 
stead, student residence halls at two of 
the largest universities in Los Angeles 
will be converted as Olympic villages. 

The LAOOC officials think that such 
cost-cutting techniques will make other 
cities eager to apply for future Olympiads. 

“No other city wanted the 1984 Games,” 
says one official, “but cities worldwide are 
now' anxious to apply for the 1992 Games.” 
Those already interested in the 1992 
Games include Barcelona, New Delhi, 
Paris. Sao Paulo, Stockholm, and Sydney. 
The 1988 Games are scheduled for Seoul. 

Los Angeles will install some sophisti¬ 
cated communications network to link 
athletes, officials, and journalists at the 
widespread event sites. The LAOOC is 
introducing the first extensive use of tele- 
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communications in Olympic history, using 
more than $130 million worth high 
technical equipment donated by leading 
U.S. firms. 


There will also be considerable innova¬ 
tion in the Games themselves. Several new- 
sporting events, some for women, will be 
introduced. The women’s pentathlon has 
been changed to a heptathlon, by raising 
the events included from five to seven. 
The new events are the javelin throw- and 
the 200-metre dash. 

Other new events for women are a 
3,000-metre race, 400-metre hudles, an 
individual cycling road race; a 500-metre 
race for four-person kayaks* and shooting 
with standard rifles, air rifles, and pistols. 
Air rifle shooting will also be introduced as 
a men’s event. Board sailing, a race in¬ 
volving a surfboard-like craft, will be 
added as a seventh yachting classification, 
and the 1984 Games will feature the new 
boxing category of “super-heavyweight”, 
for those above 201 pounds. 

Being the “home team” in Los Angeles 
will help American athletes considerably. 
Eleven Americans are early favourites to 
win their events, and some, like Carl Lewis 
and Mary Decker, are expected to win 
more than one gold medal. 

The strongest favourite is the 22-year- 
old sprinter-jumper, Carl Lewis of Hous¬ 
ton, Texas. At the 1983 World Champion¬ 
ships in Helsinki, Lewis won three gold 
medals: in the 100-metres, the long jump, 
and the 4 x 100-metre relay. 

In 1983, the easygoing Lewis won the 
American titles for both the 100-metres 
and the long jump for the third year in a 
row, then added the 200-metre title. 
Lewis has also jumped farther than 
8.60 metres five times in the last two years, 
and is considered a possibility to jump 
9 metres every time he competes. If he 
does, he’ll break the world record of 
8.8 metres which has stood since 1963. 

If anyone is a stronger gold-medal 


favourite than Carl Lewis, it is 28-year- 
old Edwin Moses in the 400-metres 
hurdles. Moses has dominated this event 
since 1976. After winning the 1976 
Olympics in a world record 47.63 seconds, 
Moses has lost only one race out of more 
than 100. By last October, he had a win¬ 
ning streak of 87 consecutive races, in¬ 
cluding the World Championships. During 
his winning streak, Moses broke the world 
record three more times. In August 1983, 
he clocked 47.02 seconds at Koblenz. West 
Germany. 

Triple jumper Willie Banks hopes 
to get help from the hometown crowd. 
Banks is a three-lime U.S. champion and 
the American record-holder. He is an 
expert at making the crowd work for 
him. Waving his arms like a symphony 
conductor, he leads the spectators in a 
crescendo of rhythmic clapping. When 

Below: Edwin Moses 
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Above: Members of tbeU.S. team for the 4x 100m 
relay, left to right: Emmit King, Carl Lewis, Willie 
Gault, and Calvin Smith. 

he turns his attention to the jump, the 
dapping continues; and as he sprints down 
the runway, it accelerates in tempo and 
volume. 

Banks is more than a great showman. 
He is also a great triple jumper. His 
17.56-metre American record is the best 
non-altitude-aided jump in history. He 
finished second in the World Champion¬ 
ships. 

Alberto Salazar made a brash prediction 
before he entered his first marathon: 
“I’ll run under 2 hours 10 minutes." 
Everyone laughed, but Salazar did just 
that to win the 1980 New York City mara¬ 
thon. A year later, he lowered the world 
record for the marathon to 2:08 hours 13 
seconds, where it still stands. Alberto 
has lost only one marathon — Rotterdam 
in April 1983 — when he ran with an in¬ 
jury and lost to world champion Rob de 
Castella of Australia. Salazar is healthy 
again and training hard for the Olympics. 
"I’m not planning to lose any more mara¬ 
thons,” he says. 

Only one American is favoured to win a 
gold medal in the throwing events. He is 
javelin expert Tom Petranoff. On May 15, 
1983, Petranoff startled the world with a 
throw of 99.72 metres, breaking the record 
by East Germany’s Detlef Michel in the 
World Championships on a rain-sodden 
competition. 


Olympic gold medal possibilities: Mary 
Decker and Evelyn Ashford. 

Mary Decker is one of the few double 
world champions crowned at Helsinki in 
August 1983. She won both the 1,500 met¬ 
res and 3,000 metres, and she won them 
like a true champion, leading virtually 
every step of the way. 

Decker set her first national record at 
the age of 14. Now 25, she holds the Amer¬ 
ican records for every distance, from 
800 metres to 10,000 metres and holds 
the world record of 15 min. 8.26 sec. for 
5,000 metres. 

Sprinter Evelyn Ashford of Los Angles 
has been the U.S. top sprinter in both 
100 metres and 200 metres, and at or 
near the top of the world rankings in 
both events. In July 1983, Ashford be¬ 
came a world record-holder with a 10.79- 
second clocking for the 100 metres. 

In the women’s marathon, world record- 
holder Joan Benoit must be considered a 
co-favourite with world champion Grete 
Waitz of Norway. Miss Benoit (26) set her 
record of 2hrs. 22 min. 43 sec. in winning 
the 1983 Boston marathon by more than 
two kilometres. 

Alan Kouns 

Below: Alberto Salazar 

(Photos courtesy: American Center) 
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BOOK news 


Go a-sailing on a book l 


"Dip, dip, dip my blue ship. 

Sailing in the water 
like a cup and saucer ” 

A MOST wonderful rhyme, but how 
far removed from the truth it is, 1 
realized only after reading CBT’s prize¬ 
winning book on ships 'Ship Ahoy!' by 
T. Sanjeeva Rao. Since I had never lived 
in a port-town, I had never really seen a 
ship bobbing up and down on the sea. but 
in movies it sure looked a close thing. It 
sounds weird when put this way, but if 
you really know what a modern ship is 
like inside, you’ll agree with the expres¬ 
sion “an island unto itself”. And it's no 
uninhabited island; it’s a full-fledged city. 
All right, so it’s a floating city, but how- 
does it manage to be a city as well as keep 
afloat. That’s what ‘Ship Ahoy!' takes 
pains to explain in great detail, very 
patiently, very simply. You might well 


SmPAlOT! 



ask. why spend Rs 17.50 on that? Encyclo¬ 
paedias tell you that just like some dull 
old text-books. But that’s where the whole 
world of a difference lies. 'Ship Ahoy! 1 is 
no dull textbook (oh how 1 wish and wish 
textbooks were more like it!). Mr. San¬ 
jeeva Rao’s book might have been intend¬ 
ed as a catalogue of the history of ship¬ 
ping, especially Indian shipping, but as 
several interesting anecdotes have been 
added to the book, it ends up having “a 
gripping beginning, interesting middle, 
and a very satisfying end". 

Right from the men who make the ship 
to men who man the ship, to deadweight, 
tonnage, tramps, anchors, compasses. SOS 
messages, all things ship or shipping are 
dealt with — pirates, vikings included — 
sea monsters, too! 

As though that by itself was not bar¬ 
gain enough, there’s the bonus of super- 
duper illustrations by Subir Roy. Every 
page is given an interesting appearance 
with margin illustrations, the comic inter¬ 
spersed with the realistic and the accurate. 
Important features from the text have 
been picked for illustrations so that dull, 
heavy facts suddenly come alive at a mere 
glance. (Textbook illustrators/editors, are 
you listening/reading?) There are visual 
treats of Vikings, ancient vessels, a 

romantic vision of the sea-monster. 

drool... drool... .drool.Rush to buy 

your copy. 

And if you haven’t already rushed off 
after reading the above paras and are still 
waiting to read the rest of it, make it a 
double buy, for we travel now from the 
romance of the high seas to romance of 
an earthly nature, rather of the legendary 
nature. 
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"Romantic Classics” by Shankar, also a 
CBT presentation, is a collection of five 
evergreen Indian romantic tales. If you’re 
as proud of your heritage as I am (the 
romantic one included), then you’ll quick¬ 
ly rattle off the names of the eternal lovers. 
Yes, “Romantic Classics ” is indeed made 
up of “Malati Madhava”, “Vasantasena”, 
“Shakuntala”, “Chitrangada”, and “Nala 
Damayanti”. But how many can recall 
which episode goes with which couple, 
except perhaps for ‘Shakuntala’, which has 
received the maximum exposure? Perhaps 
the others are just names. You know, for 
instance, that ‘Vasantasena’ is the heroine 
of the famous play “Mrichhakatikam” by 
Sudraka — also known in English by the 
title “The Clay Cart”. Did you know that 
it was a golden swan who played cupid to 
Nala and Damayanti, and that it was Kali 
of Kaliyug fame who messed up their 
lives? 

If your college-going sister or brother 
boasted openly of his/her boy friend/girl 
friend, just because it is the jet age and 
people have become broad-minded — tell 
them they’re just repeating history, old 


hat? And if they don't believe, you ask 
them to take a peek at your book “spl.ref”: 
“Malati Madhava”. They might find a 
thing or two to help them be “eternal 
lovers”. 

Did you know we, or rather our, very 
own Indian mythology can boast of its 
very own Cinderella? Yes, she turned 
pretty for a year and won over her Prince 
Charming—our very own Arjuna of Drau- 
padi fame! Well, if your imagination isn’t 
already on fire and if you haven’t already 
rushed off for your copy — one additional 
attraction: the illustrations are by Jagdish 
Joshi, a name we’ve begun to trust in the 
world of children’s books illustrations. 
Price only Rs 17 for five of the hottest 
romances of mythology and for god’s sake, 
don’t expect the usual mushy stuff you 
get in popular books, for you’ll be expect¬ 
ing in vain! Courage and conviction are 
the keynote of these romantic tales. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 

A PANORAMA OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 
By Dr. Prabha Chopra 
Publications Division, New Delhi 
Rs. 28 

A TEACHER takes his students to an 
exhibition on India. As they proceed 
from pavilion to pavilion, he describes the 
exhibits and ‘A Panorama of Indian Cul¬ 
ture’ unfolds. In a book of about 200 pages, 
Dr. Prabha Chopra manages to pack in a 
lot of facts about Indian history and cul¬ 
ture. Yet, there are several things wrong 
with this book. First, the style is amateur¬ 
ish. It certainly is not ‘captivating’ as the 
author claims in the preface. Very often, 
the book reads like a textbook. The tea¬ 
cher speaks as if he were reading out his 
notes in the class. Incidentally, not many 
of us would have had a teacher like Mr. 
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Mathew* He knows every fact and figure 
related to Indian culture, like the back of 
his hand. 

The editing is poor, which partly ex¬ 
plains the many mistakes in the use of 
English. Some of them are elementary, 
like “Sir, what for these minerals are 

used”- And it should be all right not 

alright. 

Poor editing is also perhaps the reason 
for the several factual errors. The famous 
Hindi poetess is Subhadra Kumari Chau- 
han and not Sumitra Kumari Chauhan: 
Sharavati and not Shravasti is the name 
of the river in Karnataka. There are 
other similar mistakes which should not 
occur in a book that is meant not only for 
children but for general readers. 

Writing for children is not easy, and 
this book only proves that not every' one 
can write a good book for them. 

Radhika Menon 

SCIENCE AND MAN 
An Anthology 
NCERT, New Delhi 
Rs. 14.75 

W HAT makes you and I different from 
somebody who lived two hundred 
years or so ago? Could it be that we speak 
differently or wear different clothing or 
eat in a new way? Well, all that — and 
something else, too. We live in an age of 
science, and most things around us, what 
we see and use, are things that science has 
made for us. Two hundred years ago, 
there were no cars, no telephones, no 
refrigerators. Now we travel not just on 
land but into space, too (Hello, Rakesh 
Sharma!). We can directly talk to any¬ 
one, anywhere, Antarctica included, and 
we can keep food for long periods of time 
to eat when we are hungry enough. 

Science has helped us to bring all this 
about and you and I have grown up into 


feeling that science will help use even 
more. 

This anthology projects science and the 
scientific attitude through twenty-five arti¬ 
cles, poems, and extracts, with the speeches 
of Jawaharlal Nehru as the link between 
them. Nehru, as you probably already 
know, felt very strongly that science 
would be the most important tool with 
which man would prevail in his environ¬ 
ment. “Who indeed can afford to ignore 
science today?” asks Nehru. “At every 
turn, we have to seek its aid and the whole 
fabric of the world today is of its making.” 

The anthology, therefore, includes arti¬ 
cles on The Industrial Revolution (J. 
Bronvoski), on Development and Human 
Settlement (If Thant), Physics of the 
Countryside Water (C.V. Raman), and an 
engaging little peicc of work called Dis¬ 
covery of an Unknown Scientist by Erasto 
B. Mpemba, engaging because it shows us 
how science and its methods have to be 
applied to our daily experience to make 
it a vital area of knowledge. 

And that brings me to a certain sadness 
that, I feel, affects some of us who prefer 
poetry to physics and literature to the 
laser beam. Does science ask us to forget 
all that is creative and which gives us so 
much pleasure? Not at all. This anthology, 
in fact, includes a poem by Sarojini Naidu 
and an extract from The Little Prince 
by Antorine De Saint Exupery. You see, 
science also is a way of discovering the 
world just as much as literature is — the 
best part of science is that true to be ac¬ 
curate, and to put order into a world that 
is otherwise rather untidy. 

But Nehru has also warned us of the 
dangers of science. Hiroshima! Nagasaki! 
The nuclear war! Pollution! Science has 
to be kept always under control and man 
has always to stay master. There is, in 
this anthology, a very touching poem call¬ 
ed Give back my father by Sankichi Toge, 
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who survived the nuclear lifist but died 
very early 

Science can become a monster and 
devour us if we are not careful. And so 
we do need all our poets, our writers, to 
keep us and our scientists safe. 

This antho\/gy does balance our knowl¬ 
edge with our collective wisdom. There 
are photographs that show us the progress 
science has made, along with a photograph 
of an atomic blast. There is also a sug¬ 
gested reading list which will help those 
of you who want to continue reading into 
this area. 


the anthology is a good addition $o 
your collection, if you can afford it. The 
price does seem a trifle steep. But what 
perhaps makes the book even less appeal¬ 
ing is the cover which seems to be both 
meaningless and aesthetically unattractive. 
A human face, with a pair of squint eyes, 
is partially obscured by garish blue letter¬ 
ing over which are drawn red circles — to 
denote what? There seemed to be no 
answer to that question, either scientific 
or otherwise. 

Ambika Sengupta 


(Continued from page 48) 

Overhearing all this, the terrified 
Antoinette rushed out and sought refuge 
in her favourite haunt in the woods. She 
hid herself in the hollow of a huge tree 
trunk and prayed. 

Madame Cliquot searched everywhere 
in vain, and Antoinette spent the night 
there safe and snug. When the sun came 
out in the morning, the weary Antoinette 
was fast asleep. 

A handsome, young prince happened to 
be trotting by on his white steed. Spying 
Antoinette’s lock of golden hair peeping 
out of the tree trunk, he was intrigued. 
He got down to explore and was astonish¬ 
ed to find a pretty girl asleep in a strange 
place. 

Antoinette now woke up and was equal¬ 
ly surprised to see a handsome prince in 
all finery. She crept out timidly and 
when he coaxed her to explain how and 


why she had got into the tree trunk, she 
narrated her entire story. 

The prince marvelled at the pretty 
damsel blessed with such a divine gift, 
for as you might have guessed, there was 
a huge pile of priceless gems at her feet, 
by the time she completed the story of 
her life. 

“In all my wanderings, I’ve never seen 
a maiden so fair and gifted as you, sweet 
Antoinette. I’ll make you my princess, and 
we shall live happily ever after in my 
kingdom.” proclaimed the overjoyed 
prince. And together, the happy twosome 
rode off to start a new life. 

As for Henriette, things became terri¬ 
ble for her. Her mother was always shout¬ 
ing at her to keep her mouth shut, for 
she was tired of always having to shoo 
away frogs and getting rid of all those 
slimy centipedes and crawling cockroaches! 

Lalitha Nayar 


Edited, printed and published by K. Ranvakrishnan at the indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on 
behalf of the Children's Book Trust, from Nehru House. 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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Willy, a curious little worm, steps out to 
see the world, though his mother warns 
him of the dangers that await him there. 
The “dangers” take the shape of Hic- 
kety Hen, Mini Mynah, Kitty Cat, and 
Fidgety Frog. 


WILLY WORM 



A Second Prize winner in Picture-book 
category in the 1982 Writers Competi¬ 
tion. Rs 4.50 
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We re all in it together 
for the fun of it, 
for the taste of it! 
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Language lucid and illustrations lively. 
And all this backed by finest printing 
on fine paper. 

Big size (19 x 25 cm) 
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Postage .- Rs. 4/- 
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T HOSE who wish to en¬ 
rol themselves as mem¬ 
bers of the Children’s World 
Pen-friends Club may do so 
by sending us the accom¬ 
panying form. Cut out the 
form, fill up the details 
neatly, and mail it to us. As 
the form facilitates index¬ 
ing and preservation of re¬ 
cords. its use is a MUST. 
All those who send in their 
particulars in the form will 
get priority in enrolment.. 
Limit your hobbies and 
choice of countries from 
where you wish to have 
Pen-friends to TWO. When¬ 
ever members write to their 
pen-friends, it will be ad¬ 
visable to mention their 
Member Number. 

3250 

P. Anitha (girl, 13) 

Door No. 76. 6th Block 
Ilajajinagar 

Bangalore 560010, India 
Stamps, sports 
Any country 


3251 

G. Sanjay (boy, 13) 

H. No. 2-2-1137/3/1/F 
New Nallakunta 
Hyderabad 500044 
Andhra Pradesh (India) 
Cricket, philately 

W. Germany, USSR 

3252 

Anu Heiskari (g, 16) 
Lautatarhankatu 7 
92180 Lapaluoto 
Finland 
Music, reading 
India 

3253 

Himanshu Dubey (b, 12) 
C/o Dr. A.K. Dubey 
C.B.R.I., Roorkee 247672 
U.P., India 
Postcards, coins 
Any country 

3254 

Nupur Dubey (g, 8) 

C/o Dr. A. K. Dubey 
C.B.R.I. Roorkee 247672 
U.P., India 
Stamps, swimming 
Any country 

3255 

Steffen Hahn (b, 15) 
BahnhotstraBe 16 F. 10-08 
8503 Denitz-Thumitz 
G.D.R. 

Botany, reading 
India 

3256 

Irena Eryngium-Mozina 
(g. 16) 

Glavarjeva 47 
61000 Ljubljana 
Slovenia. Yugoslavia 
Rock music, nature 
Inda 


3257 

Marko Walther (b, 16) 

8503 Denitz-Thumitz 
StraBeder Jugend 3 
G.D.R. 

Jiu-jitsu, fishing 
India 

3258 

Elena Terzulli (g, 16) 

Via Lombroso, 36 
25124 Brescia, Italy 
Foreign languages, 
travelling 
India 

3259 

Rainer Weurlandar (b, 16 > 
Lokero 77 

SF-00251 Helsinki 25 
Finland 

Pop-music, stamps 
India 

3260 

Lvnnette Grethc Larsen 
(& 15 ) 

Bondager 42 
2670 Greve Strand 
Denmark 
Music, sports 
Any Country 

3261 

K.P. Sadanand (b, 16) 
Marvvil 12/1421 
Near MLA Quarters 
Trivandrum 695 001 
Kerala. India 
Music, stamp-collecting 
Any country 

3262 

Martina Hribernik (g, 16) 
Marice Kovaceve 12 
61113 Ljubljana 
Slovenija, Yugoslavia 
Stamps, growing cactus 
India 

f Turn to page 4) 
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DIAMOND COMICS 

REAL PACKS OF ENTERTAINMENT AND FUN.. 
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oo Series ■ 

Softy 3.50 

Bill.n>-UI 3 50 

Bjlloo-ll 3.50 

Biiloo-I 3 50 

Chacha Chaudhary Series- 

Chacha Chaudhrv & 

M.i 11 lagc of Sabu 5 -00 

( h.u ha Chudhty & 

the ( ricket match 5 O') 

Ouch,i Chaudhrv & 

Sabu on Dm k land 5 50 
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ChaJia ( hatidhiv A ( amubiK t hi 

Chacha < haudlwv A, K.natc Kmg 1 ''0 
(. haiha Chaudhrv. 

Kidnapping nf Sabu ’'HI 

( hachn Chau.lhty A Bank Robber *- : >0 


Laniboo Mnt <> At Ifontict Fury 3 50 
Laniboo Motoo. Encounter with 
Death 3-50 

Laniboo Motoo A 

Limbos\s DruuiUa 5 00 

Mama Bhanja Series 


Mama Bhanja A Tauji s Moustache 
Mama Bhani 1 A 

the Ten Im am uioio- 3.50 

Mama Bhumu A the 
Chattel mg VV« ntan -50 

Mama Bh.mia A ihe butValo tail HI 
Mama lilium.i A Stingy Millionaue ' hi 
M ama Bhaiij,. A Ciuliy Trader 50 
Mania Bh.mi 1 A 

B.ibal’s W isdnin 'Hi 

Mama Bhanga A ilypontie I’ond 5 50 

Mama Bhanja A Magical Statue ' 5i» 

Mama Bhanja A Miraculous Fen VV) 
Mama Bh.mia & ' 50 

Laurels ol Rajputs 3 50 

Mama Bhama A J.itak Tales 50 

Mania Bhama Alibifbu A 
40 Thiwes t V) 

Mama Bhama A Mughal Dynasty 3 50 
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The Revoulai '-naiics 3 5(i 


I amboo Motno & 

Band of Traitoiv 
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Bout with Dr.Uuila 
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Lainboo Motoo A V\ar Mongers 
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l .itiladi Singh A 
I he Supreme Siruupi.-a 
I auladi Smglt A 
the I card's Revenge 
t auladi Singh A 
Devil of Daik 1 and 
Fauladi Singh A 
Devastation m Space 

Rajan Iqbal Series —.— 

Raian Iqbal A The Hunted Rums 3 50 
Kajan Iqbal A Street Muidcrcis 3-50 
Rajan Iqbal A Colourless Cat 3-50 
Rajan Iqliql A The Counter Fetters 3.50 
Rajan Iqbal A The Vampires 3 50 
Rajan Iqbal A Tieasure Seekers 3 50 
R«»|un Iqbal A f iraveyard Ghost 3 50 
Rajan Iphal A Statue Coundrurn 
Rajan Iqbal A Black Dcvo 
Rajan Iqbal A Deadly Diversion 
Rajan Iqhuk' Deadly Fneountcr 
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3263 

LS. Murthy (b, 12) 
2-2-1136/15/B 
New NalJakunta 
Hyderabad 500 044 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps, coins 
Norway, New Zealand 

3264 

Tiina Karvonen (g, 15) 
PPA I 

95400 Tornio, Finland 
Reading, writing 
India 

3265 

Harshad Dave (b, 15) 
41, Maneklal Colony 
Kareli Baug 
Baroda 390 018 
Gujarat, India 
Stamps, coins 
Austria, Finland 


3266 

Hema Majumdar (g, 12) 
8, Parshva Sadan 
228 Annie Besant Road 
Worli, Bombay 400 025 
Travel, reading 
USA, UK 

3267 

Debashish Biswas (b, 12) 
Abhedananda Bhavan 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyalaya 

P.O. Narendrapur 743 508 
W. Bengal, India 
Writing stories 
Switzerland 

3268 

Yula Keramtzi (g, 16) 
Kilkis 1 St. Peristeri 
Athens, Greece 
Correspondence 
India 


3269 

Ajay Kumar Mago (b, 13 , 
Y-6 Green Park 
New Delhi 110016 
Stamps, reading 
France, USA 

3270 

Ambika Mago (g, 8) 

Y-6 Green Park 
New Delhi 110016 
Chess, poetry 
Japan, USSR 

3271 

Manish Chaturvedi (b, 14) 
Bharat Smriti 
Post Office Road 
Kota 324 002 
Rajasthan, India 
Travel, stamps 
Any country 
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Dear Editor, 

The July issue was simply fabulous. Mike 
Arnold's "Science Spot" and ‘Tile of Fame” 
are what I like most. Arun Setty's was an 
absorbing serial. Let’s have more puzzles. 

Krishna Kumar, Domhivili 

Today I received the Juiy Children's 
World —my first copy. 1 really enjoyed it. 
Please increase the number of pages to give 
more Sports news. Can we have colour con¬ 
tests and posters of sportsmen? 

Jayanta Senxupta, Delhi 

‘‘Summer Drink Varieties" was superb. I 
tried the Lime Syrup. 1 forced it on all my 
friends and. to my delight, everyone liked it. 

Sreelata De, Serampore 
In the July issue. “The Story of Evolu¬ 
tion” helped me a lot. I a*so liked "Science 
Spot”. Please continue to publish these 
features. 

Rodney Ryder, New Delhi 

Children's World is a treasure-house of 
knowledge, which I pride to keep. It is very 
imaginative, and has a lot of variety. Thank 
you for starting the Pen-friends Corner. 
"The Mystery of the Third Eye" was inter¬ 
esting. So also "Facts/Figures” and "File of 
Fame". The articles on Nature arc very vivid. 

Rajeev Kundapur, Bombay 

The contents are excellent, and provide 
enjoyment and knowledge. "File of Fame” is 
very good. 

Pradipt Kapoor, New Delhi 

The stories and features in Children's 
World are superb. I would like to have one 
more comics serial. Please publish an article 
on the recent micro-light glider flight. We 
miss KAPISH a lot. 

P.V. Suhramaniam, Ad da bad 

Dear Readers, 

Here’s a slightly thicker issue, as Jayanta 


has asked for—with a number of items that 
recall India’s glorious past as well as pre¬ 
sent. The girl on the cover represents the 
thousands of children who take part in the 
annual Republic Day Parade in Delhi and 
thus imbibe a sense of patriotism. It’s the 
feeling of loyalty to his motherland that 
spurred Mangal Pandc to ignite the spark of 
revolution which ultimately forced our foreign 
rulers to grant us Independence. With Man¬ 
gal Pande, we introduce a new feature to 
pay our homage to the lesser known among 
our martyrs. Close on the heels of India's 
achievement in space, thanks to cosmonaut 
Rakesh Sharma, came our success on the 
Everest. After a gap of nearly 20 years, a 
group of adventuresome mountaineers stood 
on top of the world—figuratively and literal¬ 
ly. “Top Talk” takes you closer to the pin¬ 
nacle. The photo-feature on the Qutb Minar 
comes to you with a short description of that 
famous high rise tower in Delhi. From this 
academic year, the computer will no more be 
anything novel to children in India as several 
schools have introduced computers and their 
use in the curriculum. This month we have 
an account of computers in British schools. 
While Manisha Marwaha—an Indian student 
in London—tells us about her visit to the 
Computer Fair. Keshav reassures us that 
computers will never take over the world, 
and Ananth reveals that computers can be 
made good servants. Computers will sure 
make classrooms more exciting, though for 
Juncli—appearing in this issue after a long 
‘vacation’—it is something else that provides 
“An Exciting Term" when she goes back to 
St. Avila’v We hope everyone of you— 
especially Sreelata—will find "Home-made 
Delights” delightful. 

EDITOR 
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R AKHI or Raksha Bandhan comes off in 
the month of Ashad, i.e., late July 
or early August. No matter what its origin 
is. it is one of the few festivals, when an 
intercourse of gallantry of the most deli¬ 
cate nature is established between the 
fair sex (women) and the cavalier. The 
festival probably had its origins in 
Rajasthan. 

During this season, a Rajput dame 
would send a bracelet, either by her hand¬ 
maid or by the family priest, to a ‘knight’ 
of her choice. With the Rakhi, she con¬ 
ferred on him the title of adopted brother. 
Its acceptance secures to her all protection 
by the cavalier. He might hazard his life 
in her cause, and yet never receive a 
smile in reward, for, he could not even 
see the fair object who had made him 
her defender! 


But there is a (‘harm in the mystery of 
such connection, and no honour could be 
so highly esteemed than that, of being the 
‘Rakhi Bhai’ or 'bracelet-bound brother’ 
of a princess. 

The intrinsic value of such a pledge 
was never looked to, nor was it necessary 
that the gift was expensive or cost a lot. 
It varied with the means and the rank of 
the donor. It could be all silk and 
spangles, or it could be gold chains and 
gems. 

The acceptance of the pledge or its 
return was by a ‘Katchli’ or corset of sim¬ 
ple silk or satin; it could also be of gold 
brocade and pearls. There were instances 
in the past when an entire province, as 
a gift, accompanied the Katchli. 

The courteous delicacy of this custom 

(Turn to page 13) 
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I AM Chanchal. I am twelve ... just 
the right age to start keeping a diarv. 
I began keeping a diary on 1st January 
this year. I was leased by my brother 
Arun ... He was bom a couple of years 
before me, and treats me as if l am just a 
toddler .... He teased me. He said many 
people took New Year decisions, but these 
resolutions never lasted beyond the second 
day of January. He was confident that I 
would not get beyond the tenth of Janu¬ 
ary. at the most. That made me deter¬ 
mined, Till today. I have not gone back 
on my resolve. You must commend me. 
won’t you? 

Ah! I am excited. Really excited. All 
because my countrymen have scaled the 
Everest again. They did first in 1965. 


uoramanaer ivomi jeer roe team, ivowan 
Indian team, led by Col. Khullar, has pat 
the first Indian woman right on top. That 
makes 1984 a remarkable year. 

Want to know more about the Everest 
and its charms? Let’s sit together and go 
through some extracts from my diary. 
May 10 

I am still in bed. Arun Bhaiyya comes, 
singing a song. He sings, ‘Boys are boys 
and girls are girls, and betwixt the two, 
the twain shall never meet.’ I turn a deaf 
ear to his music. Then he begins to bawd 
at a high pitch. The shrieks become intole¬ 
rable. The noises force me to spring out of 
my bed. I scream at him. “Are you 
performing an African war dance or what? 
If you want to test your voice power, why 
can’t you go to the top of the Everest? 
That, is the right place for you.” 

He smiles at me and says, “Right, dear, 
absolutely right. Today, 1 can think of 
reaching the top. Not you.” 

“What do you mean?” I sit bolt upright 
in bed. 

“Well, dear. Sleepy heads never get the 
news in time. The Indian team has scal¬ 
ed the Everest, for the second time. We 
did it first in 1965. Now- after 19 years .. 

*1 know how to subtract 65 from 84 to 
find how many years have elapsed.” I 
butt in. 

"Don’t be in such hurry, dear sis. You 
won’t be all too pleased w'hen 1 tell you 
that Phu Porji has reached the top. He 
went ahead from the South Summit. He 
diil not. carry oxygen with him. But poor 
Rita Gombu . . had to turn back. Get the 
message, dear? The Everest is not the place 
for you and your tribe. Ah. boys are boys 
and girls are girls. Swings for girls, boxing 
for boys; tailoring for girls, true adven¬ 
ture. like mountain-climbing, for boys,” 
Arun sings loudly. 

I shout back, “Ai, the donkeys are 
gathering. Look out through the window 
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and see who have come to listen to your 
music!*' 1 sneer at him. Then I add, “Get 
your facts, my dear. Perhaps, you have 
not heard of Junko Tabei, the Japanese 
woman who reached the top in May 1975?” 

Arun does not bat an eyelid. He should 
have. Eyelids are for batting. He tells 
me: “Ah, my sis, you know how 1 the lady 
reached the top. I will tell you. Sherpa 
Ang Tsering had reached the top. He saw 
Junko Tabei about 50 metres away. She 
was struggling towards the top. He saw 
her fall. That spurred Tsering. He pulled 
her up, with the help of the rope. So, it 
was Tsering who put the first woman on 
the Everest. By herself, perhaps, she 
would never have reached the top.” 

“You can’t say that of Mrs Phantug. 
She has three children! She dim tied 
the Everest, as a member of the Chinese 
team, from the Tibet side.” I hit back. 

“Where did you get all this informa¬ 
tion from?” Arun shows surprise. 

"I have been reading a lot about the 
Everest. I know its exact height.” 1 reply. 

“I bet a rupee you don't know the exact 
height,” Arun throws a challenge. 

“Give me the rupee, my dear. The 
height of the Everest is 29,028 feet. I also 
know there are nine routes to the top.” 

“I lose a rupee. I don’t mind. I'll get 
it back from you. Quite soon... But. vou 
said there are nine routes to the top 
Tell me, what are they? You seem to 
know more about Everest, than I," \run 
admits that he is floored. That makes me 
feel proud. 

“Ah, listen, my dear. The first success¬ 
ful expedition to the Everest was led by 
Col. Hunt. It was in 1953. Tenzing Norgay 
and Edmund Hillary reached the top. 
They went up through the yak trail. It is 
also known as the South-East Ridge. The 
news came on the day of the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth IT of England,” I tell 
Arun. 

“You’ve told me of just one route. 


What about the other eight routes?" Arun 
is impatient. 

“The toughest route is the East Ridge. 
An American team scaled the Everest along 
this route. They did it from the Chinese 
side. It was in October 1983.” I look at 
Arun proudly. 

“Go on... ” Arun scowls as I pause. 
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“There is the West Ridge. An American 
team followed this trail to the top in 
1963. The Chinese went along the North- 
East Ridge in 1960. The Britishers used 
the South-West face in 1975. The Poles 
chose the South Pillar route to conquer the 
Everest in 1980. The Yugoslavians chose 
the West Ridge direct to win the laurels 
in 1979. The Japanese used the North 
Face direct in 1980. The Soviets opted 
for the South West Pillar route. See, 
there are nine established routes to 


Everest!” I conclude. 

“There is magic in the number nine. 
There are nine precious stones. There are 
nine planets in the solar system. So, I 
think it is right that there are nine routes 
to the Everest,” Arun is no longer teasing 
me, about the difference between boys and 
girls! He looks subdued. He is taken 
aback by the information 1 was reeling out. 

“I can give you lots and lots of other 
details of the Everest,” I try to impress 
him. 

“Like?” he asks. 

“Ah, do you know that two persons 
have scaled the Everest thrice? One of 
them is Sherpa Sundare. The other, Yasuo 
Kato of Japan, died after scaling the 
Everest, all alone. He scaled the peak on 
December 27, 1983. On his way back, he 
died. He was the first man to scale the 
peak in December. He went to the top 
all alone. That shows that man can over¬ 
come all odds.” I tell Arun. 

“Man can, woman can’t!" Arun 
suddenly remembers his pet topic. 

“I think I have already given you the 

reply. Four women.Junko Tabei, 

Phantog. Wanda Buktieweiz, and Banne- 
lose Schmatz... have already scaled the 
peak.” T glare at him sternly. 

“Four women as against about 160 men! 
That is not much to write home about,” 
Arun keeps playing his favourite tune. 

“Don’t forget... Rita Gombu came 
very close to the top,” I parry. 

“Very close is different from being 
there,” Arun drives home his point 

I know I am beaten. I keep mum. 

Arun notices that I am silent. He goes 
back to his weird music and dance. Lucki¬ 
ly, Mummv hears the eerie sounds. She 
shouts: “Shut up. Arun. If you want to 
scream and shout, better run to the park.” 

I put out mv tongue and tease Arun. He 
reaches out to give me a wild hit. I slip 
out, run over to Mummy. Arun knows he 
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can’t catch me. He grinds his teeth in 
anger. 

May 24 

Today is my day. Arun is still asleep 
when I run to his room. I shout and 
scream: “Get. up, you lazybones. listen to 
the story of Bachendri Pal.” 

Arun rolls over in bed. He raises his 
hands, lets out. a deep yawn and glares 
at me. I tell him again. “Up, my dear. Up. 
so that I can tell you that girls and boys, 
betwixt the tw'o. even the Indian twain 
have met.” 

“What are you babbling? Girls are girls 
and boys are boys.... ’ Arun sits up in 
bod. 

i know r all that. 1 also know that the 
first Indian woman has reached the top. 
She did it. yesterday. Know her name?” 
I ask. 

“Aha. that explains why you are so ex¬ 
cited. Well, tell me all about this Pal of 
yours.” 

“Who knows, someday 1 may make her 
mv pal. Right now listen to her glorious 
success. Only a few days earlier, she had 
had a mireaulous escape. She was sleep¬ 
ing m her camp. At night, on 15th May, 
an avalanche hit the camp. Big pieces of 
ice hit her. She woke up with a start. She 
heard a loud thud. Was it some explosion? 
She was trying to decide what, caused the 
sound, when she realised that her legs 
had been pinned down. A heavy load was 
crushing her feet. She could not move. 
The tent had collapsed. She got the fright 
of her life. She nudged Sherpa Lopsang 
Tshering. He knew instinetly what to do. 
He pulled out his knife. He cut the canvas 
of the tent. He pulled himself out. He 
helped Bachendri also to come out. That 
w r as a very clese encounter with death." 
I pause to regain my breath. 

“The girl really has guts to join the 
summit team within a few days of the 



accident!” Arun forgets all about boys 
and girls and expresses his admiration for 
Bachendri Pal. 

“Learn the lesson, dear. Don’t ever 
again sing your stupid song about boys 
being boys and girls being girls...” 1 
pull his legs. 

“Forget if. and tell me more about this 
Pal... ” Arun is eager to have more news. 

“She is a tough 29-year-old girl from 
Uttar Kashi,” I reply. 

“So, girls remain girls even at 29,” once 
again Arun finds scope for a sly dig. 

“She is not tall, not fat either. Just a 
pack of energy. That did it. She reached 
the top. She became the first Indian 
w'oman to scale the highest peak,” I let 
my words flow in torrents. 

Arun does not reply. So, I continue. 
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PHOTO IDENTIFICATION 

/ Bachendri Pal 
2 Phu Dorji 
2 Rekha Sharma 

4 Chandraprabha Aitwal 

5 Sonam Palzor 

(Photos by Phal S. Girota) 


“You know how Bachendri felt about be¬ 
ing right on top. She says it gave her a 
feeling of being close to God.” 

“Good. But, still don’t forget, dear, that 
more men than women have reached the 
top.” Arun remembers his rhyme. 

“True, but that’s because women took to 
mountaineering much later. The first 
climbers were men. Some people believe 
that 60 years ago, on June 8, 1924, Mal¬ 
lory had reached the top. But, he did not 
return. He and his companion Irvine 
disappeared mysteriously. They did not 
live to tell their tale. Well, many moun¬ 
taineers have died while daring dangerous 
slopes. Yet, more and more people pit 
their all. They know the dangers and the 
hazards that go with scaling the Everest. 
But that does not turn them away. There 
is some magic in the Everest. No doubt 
about it. Ah, do you know this time we put 
four people on top... Bachendri Pal, Phu 
Dorji, Lhatoo Dorji, and Sonam 
Palzor_?” 

> 

“We should be very happy at this great 
feat,” Arun gets out of bed, stands and 
swings his hands. I guess, he’s ready for 
some mischief. 

“Ah, Bhaiyya, I know you'll never dare 
to go to the Himalayas. You are not so 
adventurous,” I tease him. 


“Nor will you!” he growls. I can sense 
the anger building up in him. 

“Cool down, dear. Tell me, despite such 
risks, more and more people are attempt¬ 
ing to scale the Everest. Can you tell me 
why?” I pose the question. 

“Because some people... not you... 
like adventure,” Arun replies. 

“Oh, no. You don’t know the answer. 
The best answer, the right reason for the 
fascination of the Everest is simple. Peo¬ 
ple come again and again to the peak 
’because it is there’! As simple as that.” 

R.K. Murthi 
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(Continued from page 7) 
is believed to have appealed to the Mughal 
emperor, Humayun. He was very pleased 
when he received a bracelet from Princess 
Kumaravate. 

This invested him with the title of her 
brother and protector of her infant. 
Udae Singh, and he pledged himself to 
her service “even if the demand is to be 
the castle of Rinthambur.” 

And it was not until Kumaravate’s ama- 
zonian sister, the Rathor Queen, was slain 
that she demanded the fulfilment of her 
pledge. 

And Humayun rose to the occasion and 
abandoned his own conquests in Bengal, 
in order to succour Chittor. He expelled 
the troop of Bahadar from the city, took 
Mandu by assault, and as a punishment 
for the part Kumaravate’s chief had 
played in allying himself with the King 
of Gujarat, he sent for Rana Bikramjit 
whom, following their own notions of in¬ 
vestiture, he girt with a sword in the 
captured citadel of his foe. 

By receiving the gift of the bracelet of 
Queen Kumaravate, Humayun was pledged 
to champion her cause. 

This custom on numerous occasions 
played an important part in the history of 
Rajasthan. 

Rakhi today is still a favourite among 
our own young men and women, not to 
speak of children. While the traditional 
notions of gallantry and chivalry are no 
longer present, Rakhi is still a major festi¬ 
val when the sister ties a bracelet round 
the brother’s wrist. In exchange, she is 
given some gift by the brother, be it cash 
or in kind, according to the means and 
status of the donor and the recipient. 

Lalita Iyer 
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A WASP WITH A WIG 

Who would not have read Lewis Car- 
roll’s delightful book for children. “Alice 
in Wonderland’’? Equally famous is his 
“Through the Looking Glass”, though 
people read the complete original ver¬ 
sion only 107 years after its publication. 
Reason: Carroll’s illustrator, John Ten- 
niel, refused to illustrate certain parts of 
the story! He did not want to draw a 
giant wasp wearing a wig — something 
unimaginable to him. So, the first edition 
omitted this portion from the story, and 
it remained obscure for over a century. 
Incidently. Lewis Carroll is the pseu¬ 
donym of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson 
(1832-98) who, besides being a prolific 
writer, was a Mathematics lecturer in 
Christ Church College, Oxford University. 



MARBLE-MERRY 

Three American Presidents liked to 
play marbles — when they were children. 
They are George Washington (1732-99). 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826). and John 
Adams (1735-1826). They had a fancy 
for collecting marbles, too. But marbles, 
during those days, w’ere known as “small 
bowls” and were equally popular with 
adults. 



HORSE IS COARSE 

Horse-radish is radish eaten by horses. 
True or false? False, of course. In fact, 
it has no relationship whatever with horse. 
The word ‘horse’ is added to radish as a 
prefix to denote its rough outside — like 
‘horse mackerel’, or ‘horse bean’. Horse¬ 
radish is a plant with a pungent root, 
which is scraped and used as condiment. 
Other ‘horse’ items are horse-mushroom, 
which is a coarse but edible variety, 
horse-laugh, which is loud, coarse laugh, 
and horse sense, which means plain rough 
sagacity. Look under HORSE in a good 
dictionary and you'll come across other 
expressions like these. 
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LUCKY BLACK 

If a black cat were to cross your way, 
would you: a) chase it, b) return home, 
or c) continue on your journey? In many 
countries, a black cat forebodes evil and 
is considered an ill-omen. People will 
beat a hasty retreat, go back home, and 
start again after waiting for a while. 
There are also people who like a black 
cat to a white or a sandy-coloured 
one and tie around its neck a blue or 
pink ribbon with a tiny tinkling bell. The 
Japanese consider it a sign of good luck 
if a black cat crosses their path. 



CANE-COLLECTING 

People collect stamps, coins, picture- 
postcards. and matchbox labels. Have you 
heard of anyone collecting walking-sticks? 
The French philosopher, Voltaire 1 1694- 
1778), was one. He owned 80 canes! An¬ 
other French philosopher who lived the 
same time, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712- 
78), had 40 canes to choose from. Canes 
were very popular in France in the 18th 
century. Even women carried walking- 
sticks. The handles would have secret 
holds to pull out perfume bottles, music 
boxes, or romantic pictures from! 


PENGUIN LAND 

Whoever lands on the Antarctica is 
greeted by penguins and they become 
very friendly with the visitors. Nearly 
17 varieties of penguins have been count¬ 
ed, and 99°: of the penguin population is 
to be found in the Antarctica. The rest is 
spread over the southern Hemisphere. 
There is no single penguin above the 
equator, not to speak of the North Pole. 



WHEN TO GREET 21 ST CENTURY 
Most of you will witness the next 
turn of the century. It may be too 
early, but you can keep guessing on what 
exact date the change over to 21st cen¬ 
tury will take place — on 1st January 
2000 or 1st January 2001. Four score 
and four years ago, people wondered the 
same way and, after much thought, decid¬ 
ed in favour of both 1st January 1900 
and 1st January 1901! They ushered in 
the 20th century on both days. As there 
was no year that carried the number 0 
according to our present-day calendar, if 
you add 2000 to 1, the official date should, 
however, be 1.1.2001. 

ARK 
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NBT BOOKS 

ATTRACTIVE GIFTS FOR YOUR CHILD 

NBT’s Children’s books in the Nehru Bal Pustakalaya series have a last¬ 
ing value. They are ideal gifts and ideal for reading for children. Equally 
attractive is their low price. 

Recent NBT Titles 

THE BEST THIRTEEN: Rs. 12.00 

THE UTTLEST WAVE: Sumana Chandavarkar: Rs. 2.50 

THE DAY THE RIVER SPOKE: KamalaNair: Rs. 2.50 

THE FLOWER AND THE BEE: Ashok Davar: Rs. 1.50 

RUPA THE ELEPHANT: Mickey Patel: Rs. 1.50 

MADAM RIDES THE BUS: Vallikanan: Rs. 2.50 

FESTIVALS OF INDIA: Rs. 12.50 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA: Leela George: Rs. 2.50 

THE SUMMER TREE CONTEST: Radha Khambadkone: Rs. 2.50 

THE RAINBOW: Usha Joshi: Rs. 2.50 

OUR USEFUL PLANTS: K.S. Sekharam: Rs. 2.50 

HOW MUNIA FOUND GOLD: Jagdish Joshi: Rs. 2.50 

A variable with leading booksellers and at the NBT Book Centres at: 

AMRITSAR : Govt. Higher Secondary School, Town Hall 
CALCUTTA : bill Mahatma Gandhi Road 

HYDERABAD : City Central Library Building, Ashok Nagar 
SANTINIKETAN : University Library, Visvabharati University 

JABALPUR : University of Jabalpur 

NEW DELHI : A-4, Green Park 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 
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I T was a perfect day. Bright sunshine 
streamed through the clouds, bathing 
the land with warmth and a beautiful 
glow. Little ferns nodded in satisfaction, 
for they have mastered the technique of 
making ‘chlorophyll’ which trapped the 
sun’s energy and turned it into food for 
them. Bees and beetles flitted busily from 
flower to flower, accomplishing the act of 
fertilisation. Streams gurgled happily 
between the rocks brimming with colour¬ 
ful fishes and crusty molluscs. Even the 
swamps, muddy and awe-inspiring, were 
full of crawling worms. In short, as the 
saying goes, ‘God was in His heaven and 
all was right with ihe world.’ 

Little Heno shook himself from sleep 
and ventured cautiously out of his lair. He 
was a small creature with a stubby tail 
and a flat shell on his back. When the 
sun’s rays hit him squarely, he found he 
could quicken his movements. He had 
noticed that if the heat was absent, and 
if the sky was either dark or clouded with 
rain and bad weather, he too became 
lethargic and slow. So, he wanted to make 
hay, that is, to fill his stomach to the full, 
when the sun shone. 

He came out into the outside world 
snapping hungrily at the unlucky mites 
that were not quick enough to slip out of 
his reach. A tearing and munching move¬ 
ment nearby suddenly halted his steady 






progress. In a flash, he hid himself 
behind a bush and peeked out. 

It was burly Moseho raising himself up 
and chomping away the plants that were 
quite out of reach for Heno. He secretly 
envied Moseho and, in the privacy of his 
home, had tried to raise himself up like 
Moseho. which he discovered was impossi¬ 
ble. Alas, the insects that flew among those 
plants were not for him. He was fated 
only to crawl, his body pressed close to the 
ground. 

Just as he was mourning the injustice 
of his fate, a splashing sound distracted 
his attention. Oh. it was sprightly Place 
with her fat body, short neck, and tail 
and comical-looking limbs on either side 
which flapped in the air. Heno watched 
fascinated, as Placo poised herself on the 
brink of water, took a sudden dive and 
surfaced some time later with a tasty- 
iooking shell fish in her mouth. She sat 
on the banks, sunning herself and munch¬ 
ing away happily. 

Heno’s mouth watered. He was sick of 
his diet — the drab tick who sometimes 
tickled him, sometimes stung him, and 


sometimes made his stomach turn with 
its awful smell. He decided that it was 
time he had sought a change from his 
standard menu. Placo’s practice had 
opened up new vistas. He had even seen 
some beetles swimming in the water, 
paddling with their tiny limbs. If small 
insects and bulky Placo could do it, why 
couldn’t he, with his streamlined body? 

He was determined to convert his 
thoughts into action. He crawled near the 
shore, steeled his nerves for the dive and 
plunged into the water below. But oh, 
however much he tried to regain his 
balance and propel himself, the force of 
the water was too much for him. Water 
entered his nostrils and ruthlessly drag¬ 
ged his inert body along with the shift 
current. Buffeted by the waves, Heno 
was sure that he was going to die. He 
could not believe himself when a nodule¬ 
like head arrested his drift and a long 
neck slowly guided him into the shallow 
waters. Then small arms grasped his tail 
and he was thrown onto the sand. When 
he had gathered together his scattered 
wits and tattered dignity about him, he 
saw Tany. the huge wading monster, with 
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a barrel-like body and a snake-like neck, 
making her way back into the river. He 
wanted to shout and thank her. But the 
sight of the slinking Phyto with his scaly 
body and a sword-like mouth gave him 
the fright of his life and he wordlessly 
retraced his steps. 

On the way, he saw Eda with her funny 
sail on her back heading for the bushes. 
He had seen her many a time going to a 
shady bush, emptying a bag of shiny eggs 
and returning to her house. He had jump¬ 
ed before her so many times and had 
pretended to grab her eggs, but she never 
seemed to care. Now alter his ordeal, he 
was in no mood to tease her. 


He did not even see Uncle Dimetro, 
who was respected by everybody because 
he had the largest 'sail’ of them all. It 
acted as an energy aid for him and he 
was active even before the others set out. 
He had also told them many a tale about 
how their ancestors at first lived only in 
the sea and then gradually set about 
occupying the land. 

But no. not for Heno the cool realms 
of slimy water. The rough sands of the 
land were his home. He would occupy 
its vast space, master its mysteries, and 
win over its wealth. 

Nirmala Chakravarthy 


WE GIVE YOU 
THEFT-PROOF CASH 

Yes, carry with you 

SYNDICATE BANK TRAVELLER’S CHEQUES 
wherever you go. Travel without fear. 

You need not worry about theft. 

Nobody else but you or your agent can 
encash them. 

Available in denominations of 
Rs. SO, 100, 500 and 1,000. 

SYNDICATE BANK 
Where Service is a Way of Life 
(Wholly owned by Govt, of India) 
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Well, all that we need is: stones and pebbles, of all shapes 
and sizes, some Araldite, plasticine, colours, fine brushes, 
and clear varnish. 

-qCT 


First, select your pebbles for whatever 
you might want to make. Choose what may 
look as eyes, beaks, noses, arms, legs, and 
feet You can give your figures hairs of | 
stone, similarly hats, buttons, etc. 


Now assemble the figure and glue the f 
parts together. In the case of a mushroom, 
for example, lay the mushroom’s top flat 
on the table. Put a thick ring of plasticine 
in the middle. 
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Choose the strokes. lines and dots 
carefully and sparingly. Use only 
few bright colours, like green, blue, 
and red for special effects, and later 
live a coat of clear varnish 










A LL the birds were building their nests 
before the monsoon rains, except the 
crow who loudly boasted of his skill and 
cleverness to his neighbour, the sparrow, 
who quietly went on with her work. 

The rains started, and the crow ran 
about trying to build a nest with materials 
leftover by others. As he tried to make 
himself comfortable in his illmade nest, 
he grumbled, “It’s not my fault. 1 was 
busy telling others how to do it better. 
They should help me now. They enjoyed 
the benefit of my advice and instructions, 
especially Sister Sparrow.” 

The rains came in thick drops and the 
crow’s nest fell into the swirling rain¬ 
water puddle. Drenched and miserable, 
he decided to demand help from his 
neighbour. 

"You owe it to me Sister Sparrow,” he 
said. 

Knowing the crow, she tried her best 
to put him off. 


“Sister Sparrow, Sister Sparrow, let me 
come in,” the crow pleaded. 

“Wait, just for a little while,” said the 
sparrow. “I’m bathing my baby, just at 
the moment.” 

A little later, the crow said, "Please 
let me come in, Sister Sparrow!” 

Again the sparrow answered, "Wait a 
minute, I’m feeding my baby.” 

Hearing this, the crow thought of all 
the lovely dishes that were his favourites 
and wished he was inside the nest of the 
sparrow enjoying a meal. 

He said, "You must let me in now, 
Sister Sparrow. I’m dying out here in the 
cold and wet.” 

The sparrow thought, ‘It is no use my 
making anymore excuses. He just will 
not go away’. She went to the door and 
let him in saying, “It’s only till the rain 
stops. We really have no room.” 

"Oh, yes,” said the crow. “Of course, 
only till the rain stops. But just now I am 
so hungry.” 

The poor sparrow had no choice but to 
offer him some food. 

“Rest here with my baby while I pre¬ 
pare the meal and be sure to call me if 
the baby cries,” she told him. 

The crow lay in the bed with the baby 
sparrow. He was dry and comfortable, 
but he was very hungry. He just could 
not wait for the meal to be cooked. He 
looked at the baby sparrow and thought, 
‘I’m so hungry, I feel I just cannot wait. 
This little baby is so nice and tender and 
well-fed.’ He soon enjoyed the tasty 
morsel and smacked his beak. 

The sparrow heard him cracking the 
bones and smacking bis beak, and said, 
"What’re you doing, Brother Crow?” 

"I’m eating some roasted gram that 
Granny gave me,” said the crow. 

He did not wait for the sparrow to 
iind him out, but flew away as soon as 
the rains stopped. When the sparrow 
found out what the wicked crow had done, 
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she decided to teach him a lesson and 
get back her baby at the same time. She 
made a lovely tempting ball of butter, 
but filled it with salt. She thought, ‘Once 
he puts the butter into his mouth, the 
greedy-pig, he won’t take it out easily 
The salt will give him a stomach-ache and 
also make him vomit.” 

She went out where all the hungry birds 
were searching for food and shouted. 
“Who wants this lovely butter-ball? 1 
can spare it for my hungry friends.“ 

Before she had finished, the greedy 
crow sweeped down and look the whole 
ball in his mouth. 

The other birds were angry. “We're 
hungry, too,” said one. 

“What about our share?” said another. 


But the crow was too busy to say any¬ 
thing. He tried to get the salty butter 
out of his mouth, but couldn’t. The salt 
acted, and out came the baby sparrow 
crying "Mama!” 

The sparrow was so glad to see her baby. 
She did not want anymore trouble with 
the crow, so she rushed off home to her 
little nest, with the baby safe and sound. 

But the other birds were very angry 
with the crow and his bad behaviour. 
They pecked him till he ran away. 

Now. no bird likes to have the crow as 
a neighbour, and so all the crows live in 
colonies of their own. but everyone likes 
to have the sparrow. 

Prenw Kao 
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TAKE A SHARE 
IN THE 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS-STUDY 
IN THE GDR 


The GDR has a highly developed system of 
higher education whose capability enjoys a 
good international reputation. Every year over 
70,000 students from home and abroad graduate 
from GDR universities, colleges and specialized 
schools. Some 10,000 foreigners from 106 
countries are now studying in the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The Government of the German Democratic 
Republic has created the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tions for making available study places on a 
still broader scale to those countrics/individuals 
who wish to make greater use of the facilities 
for the education and further qualification of 
students as well as scientists and scholars at the 
universities and institutions of higher education 
in the GDR and who would be ready to bear 
all costs incurred. 

In doing this the GDR complies with the 
interest expressed more and more frequently 
by governments, institutions, enterprises, and 


individual citizens of friendly countries who 
want to be able to participate in the training of 
university students and in the further education 
of scientists and scholars on the high level of 
teaching and research obtained in the GDR. 

Study places at such terms are available for a 
large number of subjects and, depending on the 
qualification of the applicants, studies can be 
taken up in the following forms: 

— University studies and studies at an institu¬ 
tion of higher education. 

— Research fellowship and postgraduate 
studies. 

— Courses of further education and special 
practical training. 

— Partial studies in selected subjects, especially 
in the field of German studies. 

Language preparation for studies in the GDR 
(German language training) can be arranged in 
the GDR as a couisc of 8 to 16 months duration. 


Detailed information about the study facilities and fees may be obtained 
by the interested institutions and individual applicants from: 

VE AHB “INTERCOOP” 

DDR 1055 Berlin. 

Storekower Str. 120 
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T HE sea was not choppy, A mild breeze 
gently ruffled the surface of the sea. 
The surface crinkled, formed ripples that 
looked completely harmless. The cata¬ 
marans, which dotted the sea. danced in 
the mild undulation. The men on the 
catamarans, too, swung unsteadily with 
the oscillation. But they were accustomed 
to rougher rolls. They adjusted to the 
waves in the water while untangling the 
nets. Carefully, they spanned out. The 
catamarans moved away from each other. 
The fishermen were ready to spread their 
nets. They were ready to wait all night 
and the whole of the day to get a good 
crop from the riches of the sea. The sea 
gave them a living. Sometimes, the sea 
was kind; kind to some of them. They 
returned with a good catch. Other times, 
they stuck bad patches. It was all part of 
life. 

Durai led his catamaran far away from 
the others. He moved far away from the 
shore. He was short and stocky. He 
looked a pack of muscles as he stood, 
holding the net, ready to pitch it into the 
sea. For a second, he looked up. He saw 
the stars winking at him. A slice of the 
moon was wafting around, playing with a 


stray cloud. Far, far away, the sky fell 
down to the sea. Far, far away, the sea 
and the skv touched. It was as if nature 
was providing a protective seal under 
which the fishermen could have their field 
day. 

Durai steadied himself. He checked 
the net. A smile appeared on his face as 
he readied himself to cast the net. 

★ 

Down under, Kalparai -- a strong, sleek, 
5 metre-long fish-rolled on its side, steady¬ 
ing itself with its fins. Its long tail flipped 
wildly as it shot forward, like a dart. The 
water parted as it moved ahead. Then the 
water closed in from behind. The fish 
moved with ease and grace. Often, it 
opened its mouth. Anything that came 
in... small fish, still smaller fish... was 
food for the giant. As it moved ahead, 
most fish made way for Kalparai. They 
rushed off, at all angles, their instincts 
warning them, just in time, to get off the 
path of the predator. Some were saved 
just at the nick of time. Some got caught. 
Others spread out, quickly. 

Kalparai moved on, grabbing whatever 
it could. That was the law of the sea. 
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Big fish ate small fish. Small fish ate 
smaller fish And the smaller fish lived 
on plankton or algae. There was enough 
fowl for all the fish Enough and more. 
Win there was food even tor men. Food 
ioi men, if only they did not, in their 
greed, kill the fish including the spawns, 
so (hat the fish had no time to breed and 
increase their numbers. This was the only 
threat But a real threat. Even the mighty 
blue whales have reached a state of near 
extinction due to the greed of man. 

Kalparai felt full. The raging hunger, 
which had made it move on, subsided. In 


v ' *7v's * 

sheer delight, it rolled, geafiy tapping the 
water. Then it steadied itself. The tail 
oscillated very mildly. The fins made onh 
the slightest movement. Kalparai stayed 
immobile It looked sleek and glossy. Eels 
water snakes, octopusses, seahorses all 
swam around, took quick dinners, in¬ 
dulged in amorous play, and enjoyed them¬ 
selves The sea was full of life. Kalparai 
was part of the life in the sea. An integral 
part. 

Kalparai was enjoying the rest when 
something touched the mildly waving tail 
Something warned the fish that it meant 
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tong*. It iflifle * quick flash, swishing 
(the tail wildly. The fish felt the tall get¬ 
ting tangled. The tail did not move freely 
A sort of web held it down. 

Panic struck the fish. It tried to move 
forward. Then it found a web in front 
But the web was there everywhere. The 
fins, too, could not move freely The fish 
moved to the right. But it was held hack 
by the web. In sheer fright, the fish stuck 
out. It was a frantic bid. \ sudden twist 
of its muscular body seemed to tear the 
net which was closing in But, Kalparai 
could not extricate itself It had been 
caught in the net cast by Durai The net 
was strong, neatly meshed capable oi 
withstanding any pressure 

Durai, sitting on his catamaran and 
dreaming of a rich catch, felt the sudden 
lug at the net He knew something had 
been netted Something big and stroug 
He looked up at the stars He thanked 
the gods for being kind He mumbled to 
himself '‘Mayi you ha\e been kind 1 
shall return home with a rich catch 1 
shall sell the fish and make enough monev 
to get my hut repaired I will hold a lea^t, 
Mavi A feast in >our honour A feast to 
which all the villagers will be muted 
Mayi, help me take this fish safe to the 
.shore ” 

Kalparai attacked the net again and 
again For a few minutes it lashed f *ut 
with all its strength Then, it rested It 
made a bid, again, to cut through the net 
This continued Durai could realise tiom 
the way the net tugged and swung and 
vibrated, what was happening deep below 
He knew he should let the fish weaken it¬ 
self He was willing to wait. Wait till 
next noon. Let the fish spend all its 
energy lashing out at the net Then, b> 
noon, tired and weakened, thought Durai, 
it would be easy to drag the fish n the 
net, till he could reach close to the shore. 
His wife and children could then help him 


laud the giant fisb. Till then, he had 


nothing else to do but wait for time to 
lapse. 


The fish was weakening itself. For by 
morning, the net stirred less often. Durai 
could read the signs The fish was slowly 
losing its strength. 


By noon, there was less and less move¬ 
ment The fish did stir, once in a way, but 
the net did not swing or flap much. 

When the sun started moving closer to 
the western horizon, Durai decided to row 
back He ale the last packet of tamarind 
rice he had brought with him. He bit into 
a (lrv fish salted and seasoned He then 
pulled out a jug of water and drank deep- 
K He felt relieved He felt refreshed. In 
a couple of hours, he hoped, he would be 
back with his family. Back home with his 
big catch 


He pulled the oars and began to row 
Kalparai now weak and tired, felt the net 
dragging it against its will In sheer fright, 
it pulled m the opposite dneHion The 
net only closed m At places, where the 
net had hooks its hold on the fish was 
tight And painful, too Kalparai did not 
bother about the pain It fought against 
the drag It whirled around, rolled turn¬ 
ed and twisted hoping that such tricks 
would free it irom the net In the process, 
il lost more slrength 

Durai waited When the struggle from 
the fish ceased, he began to row again. 
Kalparai resisted, but it lacked strength 
Durai rowed on. Often he stopped, when¬ 
ever he found the fish making a renewed 
bid. He rowed towards the shore when 
the restless movement seemed to ebb 
Thus he moved on, happy and gnnning 

Kalparai could do very little to free 
itself. It sensed that it was getting closer 
to the shore The changing light was 
enough to tell Kalparai of the danger it 
faced It wanted to be out in the sea. That 
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was where it felt free. ^hallow water was 
not the place for Kalparai. 

The sky turned red where the sea touch¬ 
ed the sky. A tinge of red covered the 
western horizon. The stars slowly popped 
up, while the sea turned an inky blue. 

Durai rowed on. The roar of the waves 
which rolled on to the shore reached him. 
The catamaran began to roll over the giant 
waves. Durai often disappeared behind a 
big wave, only to ride over it and dip into 
the trough. He could now see men and 
women waiting at the seashore. They 
looked like tiny ants. But, as the cata¬ 
maran moved closer, he could see more 
of the land, the people, and the huts. 

The fish, rolling now with the waves, 
felt the sand rubbing against it. The net 
was biting into it. And there was preci¬ 
ous little that the fish could do. It was so 
tired. There was no more energy left in 
it. It trailed behind, sad, beaten. 

Durai rowed the catamaran till he 
reached knee-deep water. He jumped off 
the catamaran. He called out to his wife 
and children, who rushed to help him 
land the catamaran. The family worked 
together to drag the fish closer to the 
shore. They pushed and rolled till the 
fish was landed. 

A large crowd collected around the big 
fish that Durai had brought. They had 
rarely seen such a big catch. The men 
turned to each other and said, “Durai is 
lucky. Lucky to have got such a big fish. 
He’ll get at least 4,000 rupees. The bounti¬ 
ful sea sometimes is very generous.” 

The crowd moved aside to let the con¬ 
tractor, who generally bought the catch 
and made arrangements for the sale of the 
fish in the market, get a good view of the 
fish. 

“How much will you take?” asked the 
contractor. 
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“Have you gone mad? Who’ll give you 
that much? Be reasonable, Durai. 
You’re asking for the moon,” the contrac¬ 
tor spat the pan in his mouth, turning the 
streak of sand on which it fell into a red 
patch 

“Well, that’s my price. Now, it’s for you 
to say how much you will give,” Durai 
sounded less sure of himself now. 

“Say a thousand rupees...” the con¬ 
tractor said tentatively. 

“Go and hang yourself. Who do you 
think I am? A baby?.. . ” Durai looked 
indignant. 

“All right, all right. We’ll make it 
1.500-” the contractor mumbled. 

“Nothing less than 4,000. And that, too, 
for you. You’ve been our contact man for 
years. But, you can’t cheat me of my 
labour. 4.000, okay?” 

“Make it 2,000, Durai.... ” 

The negotiations went on. Finally, the 
deal was struck. Durai was to get 2,500 
rupees. The contractor was to bring the 
money and collect the fish the next, 
morning. 

The fish lay immobile. “It is either dead, 
or it will be dead by the morning,” said 
the contractor as he moved off. 

Durai rolled the net off the fish. 

As midnight approached, the sea moved 
farther inside. The waves reached deeper 
into the shore. A tiny spray landed on 
Kalparai as it lay immobile. It looked 
dead. It was still alive. Alive, but life was 
ebbing out. The first spray of waves work¬ 
ed wonders. The fish felt life springing 
within it. It lay still, while more and more 
waves rolled over it. With every wave, 
the fish felt much better. Soon, it felt the 
desire to move back into the sea becoming 
more powerful. It tried to swish its tail. 


wait bo' 

Kalparai moved its fin. The fins rubbed 
the sand. But there was no net. Kalparai 
felt happy. It wriggled on its smooth 
underside. Slowly, painfully, but with 
determination, the fish turned towards the 
sea. It was slow. It was difficult. The land, 
however, sloped into the sea. So, the fish 
could go sliding under its weight. Soon, 
it was in the midst of the waves. It was 
back in the sea. It moved off, life flowing 
through every inch of its sleek, shining 
body. It opened its mouth wide. It dined 
in style on the fish which got caught. It 
moved on, cleaving its way through the 
inky water, full of power and strength. It 
rolled on its sides. The fish did not know 
how close it had been to death. U did not 
bother, either. For Kalparai, all that mat¬ 
tered was the present, this moment. It 
had survived. 


Next day, early in the morning, the con¬ 
tractor came. There was no sign of the 
fish. He ran to Dural. “Where is the fish?” 
he screamed. 

“On the shore, where we left it last 
evening,” Durai replied. 

The two ran to the spot. There was no 
sign of the fish. Only some tell-tale lines 
as if something heavy had been dragged 
over the sand. They could not understand. 
It was a mystery. But soon an old fisher¬ 
man, a veteran of three scores and five, 
explained: “It happens. The fish.. Kal¬ 
parai. .. can at times stay alive for two 
days on land. Yesterday, the fish looked 
dead. But it was alive. And at night, with 
the waves coming deeper into the land, 
the fish must have regained its strength 
and slid back into the sea.” 

Durai looked at the contractor. The con¬ 
tractor looked at the sea. And far away, 
in the bosom of the sea, Kalparai, the fish 
that got away, was rolling and frisking 
with life. 

11. K. Murthi 
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M r. CHAUDHURY got out of his car 
and smiled at Juneli, who had been 
waiting for him all evening. “Is everything 
all right, Daddy?” Juneli asked in an 
eager voice. “Were you able to see Mother 
Benedicts? How’re things at St. Avila’s? 
Have they completed the re-building?” 

“What a storm of questions!” said Mr. 
Chaudhury, laughing. “Is tea ready? I’m 
famished!” 

“I expect it is,” said Juneli, taking his 
briefcase from him. “Bindu was frying 
samosas some time ago. She must have 
done it all by now.” 

“Sounds good!” said Mr. Chaudhury. 
“Let’s go up and see.” 

“But you haven’t answered my ques¬ 
tions, Daddy.” said Juneli. “How’re things 
at St. Avila’s?” 

“My dear young lady, I must have a cup 
of tea before I answer any questions,” said 
Mr. Chaudhury. his eyes twinkling. 

They walked up the stairs together. 
Juneli was dying to ask a hundred more 
questions. Her instinct said that something 
was up. There was an air of mystery about 
the way her father evaded her questions. 

“Did you go to St. Avila’s at all?” de¬ 
manded Juneli, unable to hold herself back. 

“I’ll tell you after tea,” said Mr. Chau¬ 
dhury, sitting down in his favourite arm¬ 
chair. “Ah, here comes Bindu with the 
samosas. Pour out the tea, Juneli.” 

Bindu placed the tray on a small side- 


table by the window and looked at him 
enquiringly. 

Bindu was their housekeeper. But to the 
Chaudhury household, she meant far more 
than that. She had been a nurse to Juneli’s 
mother long ago. After her tragic and most 
untimely death, she had also brought up 
the motherless Juneli from the age of four. 
She looked after the house and managed 
it the way Juneli’s mother had done. So. 
she was like one of the family, more like 
a grandmother. 

Juneli's father had once been a very so¬ 
ciable man, managing his large business 
all by himself. He owned two or three 
houses in Calcutta and Darjeeling. But, the 
sudden death of his wife came as such a 
tremendous shock to him that he had turn¬ 
ed into a recluse overnight. He had sold 
off a great deal of his business and had 
retired to his one-time hunting-lodge in 
the heart of the Chotanagpur forest, with 
his little motherless child and a few trust¬ 
ed servants. 

The woods had been the only world 
known to Juneli until very recently. She 
had been happy and content to remain in 
the wilderness with her father. Then, one 
day — quite accidentally, she had come 
across a trunk full of old books belong¬ 
ing to her mother. They were all school 
stories and they filled Juneli with a wild 
longing to go to school. But she w-as too 
shy to speak out her thoughts to her father. 
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him all alone and go to a 

boarding school? 

And then, something happened to make 
it possible. Her uncle and aunt came to 
visit , them, and her aunt convinced her 
father that Juneli ought to go to school. 
She chose the school where her own 
daughter had been and which was not too 
far away. So, Juneli went to St. Avila’s and 
loved it from the word go. It was like a 
strange new world. But she settled down 
very quickly, indeed. Needless to say, she 
found the school ways strange at first and 
the school studies stranger still. But she 
tried very hard and soon found her feet. 
In fact, she had been doing very well, both 
in studies and games, and had been hail¬ 
ed as an asset to her class. She was, there¬ 
fore, looking forward to her next term 
with keen anticipation! 

The next term was only a few days 


. wmwami*** wmm 

collect Juneli’s new uniforms and to at¬ 
tend to some business matters as welt 
Juneli had meant to accompany him, be¬ 
cause he had said, he would be dropping 
in at St. Avila’s for a few minutes on his 
way back. But she had remembered — in 
time — that her algebra homework was 
not done and had stayed back to wrestle 
with simultaneous equations! As a result, 

Mr. Chaudhury had gone alone _and 

come back looking mysterious! 

Juneli wondered what had happened at 
school. Were they in for any surprises? 
She almost choked over her samosa in her 
hurry to shove it down and burnt her 
tongue in her attempt to gulp down the 
scalding tea. “Go slow,” said her father 
laughing. “I haven’t finished my cup as 
yet!” 

“You arc a tease. Daddy!” cried Juneli. 
“Do tell me, what’s up? We'll start our 
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Paper Sculpture 


PAPER 

PARROTS 


L OOK at diagram A. There are light 
wooden rods in the form of a cross. 
Threads are attached to these rods. Par¬ 
rots suspended on the threads swing in the 
air. The parrots shown here are cut from 
a stiff piece of paper. There are wings 
attached on either side. Diagram B shows 
how to draw’ a parrot. Draw a circle to 
make the head: draw' an ellipse to make 
the body. Make five parrots, each one as 
large as your hand. You can also paint 
your parrots. The colour ‘parrot green’ 
owes its name to parrots! 

K. K. Jeswani 
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H IGH rise buildings are common these 
days. They have become the marked 
feature of modern architecture. Ki^ht 
hundred years ago someone thought of a 
sky-high tower. It was called Qutb Minar 
In 1192, Muhammad Ghori of Ghavni 
defeated the Hindu king. Prithviraj 
Chauhan, at Tarain and founded the Slave 
Dynasty of Muslim rulers in India. Ghon's 
slave general, Qutb-ud-din Aibak. made 
Qila-i-Rai Pithaura his capital. Nearby 
Delhi came to acquire a new' startcgic 
importance on the political map. He who 
ruled Delhi, ruled India. 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak expressed his elati¬ 
tude to the Almighty by constructing the 
Quwat-ul-Islam mosque after demolishing 
the existing temples in Qila Pithaura and 
making use of all available stone pillars 
to raise the mosque. The Hindu character 
of the sighly ornate temple pillars like 
the lotus chain and bells, old men. musi¬ 
cians and animal figures can be seen 
on the walls of the mosque. It was all a 
jarring jumble, and to overcome I his. 
Qutb-ud-din Aibak ordered the construc¬ 
tion of an arched facade along the Mecca 
side of the mosque. The five arches were 
45 feel (13.75m) high at Ihc centre. 

In 1199, Qutb-ud-din Aibak ordered the 
construction of a tower. It was called 
Qutb Minar. It measured 238 feet in 
height. Its circular girth of 46 feet at the 
bottom tapered gradually to just 10 feet 
at the top. Each of the Qutb’s four storeys 
has its own design. The lowest has stel¬ 
late or wedge-shaped flanges, alternating 
with rounded flutes. The second has 
circular projections. The third storey is 
star-shaped, while the fourth storey is cir¬ 
cular in appearance. The balconies are 
supported by a system of stalactite bracket¬ 
ing, miniature arches clustering in a 
honeycomb pattern, which transmit the 
w'eight above to the main body below. The 
fourth storey, and the fifth (later added 
by Feroze Shah) underwent repairs to undo 
the damage caused by an earthquake. 


The Qutb was meant to be a tower rais¬ 
ed for justice, sovereignty, and faith. The 
Muezzin’s call for prayers could summon 
the faithful to his duties. The carved 
calligraphy of verses from the holy Quran 
in Kufic script on the walls are tokens of 
artistry as of Islamic injunctions. 

The Qutb marked the limits of Islamic 
influence in the East, like the Giralda — 
a tower higher than the Qutb at Selville 
in Spain built by Yusif I about the same 
time — marked the western limits for the 
Muslim believers. 

The Qutb. standing at the left corner of 
the Quwat-ul-Islam, symbolises the heaven¬ 
ward efforts of man — a gesture to sup¬ 
plicate the Almighty. 

The precincts of Qutb Minar contain 
three other architectural achievements 
of the early Muslim rulers. The first mos¬ 
que in the same architectural tradition 
belongs to Sultan Ghori — Iltumish’s son. 
Built in 1231 near the Qutb. it contains 
the basement crypt for graves, lltumish’s 
own mausoleum was built in the north¬ 
west corner, and show's the early attempts 
at raising a dome on a square foundation. 

Among the subsequent additions to the 
Qutb buildings, the most notable are the 
arches constructed to enlarge the mosque 
compound and the remains of an uncom¬ 
pleted tower, proposed to be taller than 
the Qutb but hardly raised to the full first 
storev — now- lying in rubble. The Alai 
Darwaza at the southern end of the mos¬ 
que is the most ornate in design, luxuriant 
in style with perforated screen windows, 
intriguing calligraphy with white marble 
in Kufic characters. The Alai Darwaza 
w'as the most significant contribution of 
Ala-ud-din Khilji to the glory of the 
Quwat-ul-Islam mosque. 

For us, today, it is Qutb Minar. visible 
from far and distant places, which proves 
the vanity of human wishes, an effort to 
reach God while the feet are still steeped 
in the mire of human blood and conquests. 

Meenakshi Sahai 
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T HE adoption 100 years ago of Green¬ 
wich, in south-east London, as the 
worldwide base for the measurement of 
time and longitude, was celebrated bv the 
British Post Office with the issue of four 
stamps on June 26 last (see facing page). 

Each stamp shows the Meridian re¬ 
presented by a red line through Green¬ 
wich. The 16 pence design is a view from 
space; the 20jp stamp is a navigational 
chart of southern England and the Eng¬ 
lish Channel; the 28p issue is an aerial 
view of the Greenwich Observatory; and 
the 31p stamp shows the Observatory’s 
transit telescope, used tor more than 100 
years to make accurate observations of 
the solar system and stars. 

At a conference in 1884 in Washington, 
25 nations agreed on Greenwich as the 
single prime meridian — largely because 
at that time, two-thirds of the world’s 
shipping was using charts based on this 
longitude which King Charles II estab¬ 
lished when he founded the observatory 
in Greenwich Park in 1675. 

Greenwich Mean Time (GMT) is uni¬ 
versally used in navigation at sea. in the 
air, and in the exploration of the solar 
system. The astronauts in Apollo 11 used 
it when they pioneered their way to the 
moon. 

The centenary of ‘“Greenwich" was 
celebrated in Britain with a four-day 
symposium for astronomers, scientists, 
navigators, and historians. A “Meridian” 
day was held when people living along 
“zero longitude” in England, from peace- 
haven on the south coast to Flamborough 
Head, north-east of Hull, staged bonfires, 
fetes, and firework. 

The two Canadian stamps depict “Tall 
Ships Visit” and the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra. They were issued in May and 


March respectively. The first one is in 
honour of the 450th anniversary of Jac¬ 
ques Cartier’s first voyage to Canada. 
From June 25 to 30, people of Quebec 

City gathered in large numbers to greet 
a spectacular procession of tall ships, 
many of which had sailed from France 
following Cartier’s route. “Tall Ships" was 
a name given by the late poet laureate, 
John Masefield, himself a sailor. The 
stamp features an aerial view of a tall 
ship being escorted into harbour by a col¬ 
lection of small craft. 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
founded in 1934, is one of the largest 
principal orchestras in Canada. Wilfrid 
Pelletier of Quebec was its first Director, 
from 1935 to 1940. His place was later 
occupied by, among others, Zubin Mehta 
of India for some period. To highlight the 
musicality of the 50th anniversary, the 
design shows typical orchestra members 
in concert, interspersed like ‘notes’ among 
the five-line staff used for musical 
notation. 

The UN Postal Administration (for 
w'hom CHILDREN’S WORLD conducted an 
essay competition last year), issued in 
April a set of six stamps commemorating 
"World Heritage”. The World Heritage 
List was established under the terms of 
the Convention Concerning the Protection 
of the World Cultural and Natural Heri¬ 
tage adopted in November 1972 at the 17th 
General Conference of the UNESCO. The 
six sites selected for the stamps are the 
Serengeti National Park in Tanzania. 
Polonnaruwa in Sri Lanka, the ancient 
town of Shibam in Yemen, city of Valletta 
in Malta, the Grand Canyon, U.S.A., and 
Los Glaciares, Argentina. 

(Courtesy: BIS , the Canadian High 
Commission, and the UN Information 
Centre) 
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T T was a lovely day. Daddy and Mummy 

had taken us —Aditya and me _ 

for a picnic in the Children’s Park. Oh, 
what fun we had! We roamed about the 
whole place, alive with bright flowers, it 
wasn t so warm, and the green lawns were 
cool and we rested for a while before we 
spotted the play corner in the park. 


At first it looked like a cage, but the 
moment we got inside, we remembered 
all the circus feats that we had seen. We 
' limbed the bars all over, tried a trapeze, 

and swung from both hands, sometimes 
even from one hand. It must have been 
then that I saw the swing at a distance. It 
was beckoning me. 








I rushed to the swing and got on tu s; 
in a trice. First, I stood on it and heaved 

myself up. The swing went up. ami 

then down _ with a swish. Later, T sat 

down to catch my breath. Aditya came 
down from the bars. He probably wauled 
to get on the swing. But it was too small 
for two persons, and 1 did not want to 
leave the swing — at that moment. 


Aditya went back 
to the bars. He 
must have been 
cross with me, for 
he didn’t come 
again or call me 
for a long time. 
All the while, I was 
throughly enjoying 
myself. 

Later, when I 
looked up, he was 
nowhere near the 
bars. Where was 
he hiding? I looked 
there. I looked here. 
No. I couldn’t see 
him anywhere 
around. I was about 
to call out “Mum¬ 
my! Daddy!” when 








1 heard him call my name. “Diksha!” It 
came like a whisper. Far away I could 
see him. licking at an orange-bar. 

Orange-bar is what I like most, and look 
at that, he had gone and managed to get 
hold of my favourite! I didn’t realise what 
I was doing, but Aditya must have seen 
me lick my thumb. He called aloud: 

(Photographs 


“Come here. I’ll get you a choc-bar.” 

You may not believe me, but I really 
don’t like chocolates or choc-bar. “No. 
Aditya, I want only an orange-bar,” I 
said. I saw him sprint to the ice-cream 
vendor and sprint back to me with a broad 
smile. After all, Aditya is an affectionate 
brother, don’t you think so? 

by Sunil Sarcen) 
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They ve been work ing 
together for the last two years. 


Camel geometry sets are made to last. 
They're tough, and can withstand rough 
handling 

They're also extremely accurate. So that 
your child learns that precision is 
important to success in mathematics. 

All this costs a little more. But sometimes, 
you have to pay a little more to save 


money. Camel is a long term investment 
And a long term saving. 

camel Geometry Box 

. Camlin Pvt. Ltd. 

I j}* i|To» I Art Material Division. 


"7 m mjv i ■ ” » • * iw »vi i u i wivioivii, 

Bombay-400059 (INDIA) 
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YOU 

KNOW? 



D ID you know that a blue whale can 
swim faster than a man can run, that 
a moth can fly faster than a bat, that a fish 
can travel faster than a cheetah, and that 
the fastest animal on the earth is a 
bird? 

Let’s start from the bottom. You must, 
have heard of the phrase ‘to crawl at a 
snail’s pace’. Well, the snail is really slow. 
The fastest snail would probably travel at 
around .05 km per hour. This means, the 
winner of a 100 metre sprint would clock 
around 2 hours. 

Amongst reptiles, the highest speed 
reached on land is 28.98 km/hr. In 
water, a turtle can reach the speed of 
32.42 km/hr. which is the equivalent of 
a 10.16 seconds timing for 100 metres. 
If you remember, this event at the 1980 
Moscow Olympics was won in a time of 
10.25 sec. The world record for 100 
metres is 9.95 sec., which would mean a 
speed of 36.18 km /hr. A blue whale, des¬ 
pite its tremendous bulk, can travel at 37 
km/hr. A sea lion can go even faster and 
can reach 40 km/hr. 



speed of 51.5 km/hr. The moth, surpris¬ 
ingly enough, is even faster and can 
touch 56 km/hr. An insect called the dear 
bot fly has been said to reach 58 
kra/hr. 


The saluki and the greyhound are the 
fastest amongst dogs, with the greyhound 
having been timed at 67.13 km/hr on a 
racing track. The greyhound, however, is 
not as fast as the horse, which has at¬ 
tained a speed of 69.64 km/hr. 


And now we enter the super league, 
consisting of the really fast animals which 
can travel at speeds higher than 90 
km hr. In this exclusive list, there is the 
fish, the antelope, the cheetah, and the 
bird. The swordfish can reach nearly 95 
km/hr, because of its Jong sword-like 
protuberance which enables it to knife 
through the water. The antelope is a little 
bit faster and can reach 97 km/hr. Then 
comes the ferocious hunter — the 
cheetah, which has a maximum s^eed of 
approximately 100 km/hr. After this, there 
is the sailfish, which has been reported to 
have reached a speed of approximately 
109 km/hr, making it the fastest animal 
on land or sea. And, finally, leaving them 
all standing, there is the bird. The pere¬ 
grine falcon reaches a speed of 132 km/hr 
during its dive. Imagine the fate of its 
poor prey when confronted by such a 
superfast predator! But even the falcon 
fades into oblivion when we hear of the 
spine-tailed swift. This little bird has been 
timed at 170 km/hr. An unconfirmed re¬ 
port claims that some swifts were timed 
at 322 km/hr. If this report, is true, the 
swift could be travelling faster than some 
aeroplanes! 


Sumit Dutfn 
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Ur « OOD-BYE good-bye, Nani-ma.” 

vJ Sham, aged eleven, and Sundari, 
aged nine, waved excitedly to their Nani- 
ma, as the car sped out of the big gates. 

It was the end of their summer vacation, 
which they had spent with their Nani-ma 
in Shivpuri, a town in Madhya Pradesh. 
They were returning to their parents in 
Delhi. Along with them was the driver, 
Laxman, a ferocious-looking man with a 
huge moustache and wide whiskers which 
hid most of his face. Actually, he was a 
very kind and gentle man. Also with the 
children was their maid, Parvati, fat and 
stout. Her mouth was permanently stained 
red with constant chewing of tobacco. 

The children were chattering between 
themselves. About 30 km out of Shivpuri, 
the hills and ravines began to appear. 

“How dull and dry the countryside 
looks," said Sundari, as they sped along 
on a narrow road, with dry, barren, rocky 
land on both sides. “We may as well snug¬ 
gle under the blanket and sleep." 

As they turned a corner, Laxman brak¬ 
ed the car so sharply that the children 
were flung rudely out of their seats. “Lax¬ 
man, what’re you doing?” cried Sham, then 
stopped, his eyes opening wide with hor¬ 
ror. For blocking their car’s progress, was 
an open jeep with five men in it, faces 
covered with cloth, and pointing long rifles 
at the car. 

Immediately, Parvati began to wail. “Oh! 


taxman turned the car sharply and man. 
aged to avoid grazing the jeep. He pressed 
the accelerator and sped on as though ail 
the demons were chasing them. As indeed 
they were. The children looked back, and 
saw that the jeep was coming them at full 
speed. 

Thus began the chase! 

The next forty-five minutes were horri¬ 
fying as the car sped on, narrowly missing 
the deep ravines. Not a single vehicle was 
to be seen on the long, dusty, narrow road 
except the car and the jeep chasing it. 
Sundari was frightened and began to cry. 
She clung to Sham. “Oh, Sham, they’ll kill 
us. I want to see Mummy!” 

Sham, although himself trembling with 
fright, held his sister close. “No, Sundari. 
I won’t let them harm you. I’ll fight them,” 
he said, looking pathetically terrified him¬ 
self. 

Parvati was shrieking at the top of her 
voice. “What’ll become of us?” 

Laxman, driving at an amazingly fast 
speed, alone was calm. “Sit still, all of you 
and stop making such a noise,” he said, 
looking into the rear-view mirror. The 
jeep was getting closer and closer, and the 
men in it were now standing up, pointing 
their guns as though they would start 
shooting any minute. 

The car skidded a number of times, and 
went off the narrow road, but Laxman 
righted it in time. 

“Oh. we’re all going to die. The Dakus 
will fry us and then eat us!” wailed Par¬ 
vati. At the horrible picture that these 
words conjured up in her mind, Sundari 
began to cry even more loudly. 

The milestones whizzed by in a blur, 
and suddenly they saw a town approaching. 

Laxman slackened his speed and head- 
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ed for the nearest police station. To their 
amazement, they saw the jeep also enter¬ 
ing the town behind them. 

“How can the Dakus enter the town in 
open daylight?” wondered Sham. 

Laxman rushed them into the police- 
station. All four of them simultaneously 
began to blurt out: “The Dakus are chas¬ 
ing us! Help us! Save us!!” cried Parvati, 
her voice more shrill than the others. 

Suddenly, they saw the Dakus entering 
the police station. The children ran to 
hide behind the policemen. 

When the whole story was told, what a 
surprise Sham and Sundari got! They 
were not Dakus at all, but policemen! 
Some robbers had escaped that morning 
on the same road in a similarly coloured 
car as theirs; when the men in the jeep 
saw fierce-looking Laxman, they took it 
for the robbers’ car! Now they realised 
their mistake. What a misunderstanding! 

The police were very kind. They gave 
Sham and Sundari a treat of their favourite 
sweets and presented them with a bar of 
chocolate each to keep them busy during 
the rest of their journey. 

What a chase it had been!! 

Mukla Gupta 


NITOO THE NAUGHTY 


By R. Madhava Rao 



“ Honestly, l did not taste your ice¬ 
cream. It mvst have melted in this 
heat” 


AUGUST 1984 
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J IMMY TOWNING strolled down the 
street, his hands jammed in the pockets 
of his old faded jeans. He stopped in 
front of the Heggersons showcase and 
stood there gazing at the display of the 
latest jeans, jackets, and shirts for girls. 
He liked none of the stuff and turned in¬ 
stead to MacMurphy’s Music shop. There 
he saw, in colourful jackets, the latest 
records of the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones. And then his eyes fell on a guitar. 
How he would love to take it in his hands, 
run his fingers over its strings, and play 
it! But 60 pounds was a lot of money. 
He couldn’t save that much with just one 
pound of pocket money a month. He 
stared at the guitar through the glass, at 
the highly polished wood that shone and 
glittered in the sun. He lifted his head a 
little and allowed himself to daydream — 
of the day he would stand before a thous¬ 
and fans with a guitar m his hands, 
singing. And a thousand pairs of hands 
would clap, and a thousand voices would 
cry: “Encore 1 Bravo Jimmy Towning.” 

And Jimmy Towning would keep on 
singing, strumming the guitar on his knees, 
strumming the famous guitar of Jimmy 
Towning. 

Suddenly, he was wrenched back to 
reality by a shriek. Jinmn swung around 


to see a woman step out of the adjoining 
grocery shop. 

“Melanie!” she cried. “Oh. god, my 
little girl!” Her face turned white, her 
eyes were filled with horror. For a moment 
she was unable to move. She dropped 
her shopping bag and it fell to the pave¬ 
ment, spilling its contents. An orange 
rolled over the pavement and was caught 
in the wheel of a child’s pram in which 
just two minutes ago, two-and-a-half-year 
old Melanie Brooks had sat, giggling and 
squealing happily 

But now the pram w'as empty and little 
Melanie Brooks stood at the busy mam 
street of New Hampton, bending down to 
pick up a marble. She gurgled happily 
at the treasure she had found. Suddenly 
brakes screached A car swung to the 
right, missing the girl by a few feet. 

The child looked up. Startled by the 
noise, she jumped up and ran ahead, right 
into the middle of the busy road “Mama! ’ 
she cried. “Mama 1 ” 

“Melanie”’ The woman covered her 
face with her hands. 

From both sides, cars were speeding, 
one after another, so close that it was 
impossible to reach the child and pull her 
back to safety. She would be crushed 
under the wheels. 
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“Melanie!” the woman groaned brokenly. 

“Mama!” 

Jimmy Towning acted in a flash. He 
leapt across the pavement and was into 
the street in a second. He seized the child 
by her arm, picked her up and held her 
against his chest. He dashed across the 
street. A car whizzed past him, its bump¬ 
ers almost grazing him and nearly throwing 


him off balance. 

Brakes screeched, wheels skidded over 
the asphalt. Someone shrieked: “The boy, 
my god!” 

“What's that boy doing?" 

Jimmy Towning did not hear anything. 
He ran on, ran for his life — his life and 
the life of little Melanie Brooks. He sprint¬ 
ed through a break offered by two speed¬ 
ing cars to the opposite side of the road. 
He reached the kerb and stumbled on it 
sharply. Being certain of a very nasty 
fall, he spun his body around, lifting the 
child up protectively as the left of his 
body took the whole weight of his fall. 

Jimmy gasped. A sharp pain pierced 
his chest and his vision blurred. Tears 
pricked his eyes as he clenched his teeth 
to drive away the agony. He took a deep 
breath and slowly tried to sit up, hugging 
the child close to him. She pressed her 
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face against his neck and ’ whimpered 
tearfully for her mama. 

“All right,” Jimmy soothed her in a 
hoarse voice, “everything is all right, just 
fine ” 

He looked down at his knee and man¬ 
aged to get on to his feet. The knee hurt 
badly but nothing else seemed wrong. He 
found he was able to move both his legs. 

Many cars stopped and the drivers got 
down, their face grim and tense. Some 
pedestrians rushed towards him, and the 
woman who had stood transfixed in front 
of the grocery shop now ran like light¬ 
ning towards the kerb in the middle of the 
road 

“Melanie!” 

Jimmy Towning crossed the road, limp¬ 
ing. Blood trickled down his sheen. But 
he smiled happily as he lifted Melanie 
Brooks and placed her safely in the arms 
of her mother 

“Melanie’ Thank god’” whispered Mrs 
Brooks and hugged the child tightly to 
her. But her eyes were on the face of the 
tall skinny boy in front of her, whose 
green eyes shone with a shy happiness 
Then, all of a sudden, a sharp pain cloud¬ 
ed those fine eyes and his face turned grey. 
One of his hands travelled to the left side 
of his chest. 

He gasped and closed his eyes and 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, his knees 
then gave in. He would have fallen face 
down on the pavement, had not Mrs 
Brooks caught him with her free hand 

“Help!” she cried, as the motionless 
body of the lean boy half fell on her, 
weighing her down. 

People rushed to her side, helping 
her to make him more comfortable. 
“Come, open your eyes,” whispered Mrs. 
Brooks. 

But the eyes of Jimmy Towning remain¬ 


ed tout. He moaned softly as the pain 
grew in intensity. 

People stared at him. “A doctor, a doc¬ 
tor!” a woman cried, and a little boy 
asked with a frightened voice, “Is he 
dead?” 

Then the grey-haired owner of Mac- 
Murphy’s Music shop pushed his way in 
and said quickly, “That’s Jimmy Town¬ 
ing. We’ll have to call an ambulance.” 

In less than five minutes, the ambu¬ 
lance of the Government Hospital sped 
down the road and came to an abrupt halt 
in front of MacMurphy’s Music shop. Four 
men in white coats jumped down with a 
stretcher, lifted Jimmy Towning on to it 
with great care, and were back inside the 
rear of the car 

Mrs. Brooks had hardly time to grab 
her little daughter and climb onto one of 
the seats next to the stretcher when the 
door fell shut behind her 

Jimmy Townmg lay still He didn’t see 
the anxious face of Mrs. Brooks as she bent 
over him and whispered- “Don’t die. 
Jimmy, don’t die ” 

No — Jimmy Towning was alive He 
stood in the spotlight of Albert Hall with 
thousands of cheering people around him 
He clapped his hands over his head, and 
laughed He had made it’ He was a star' 

“Jimmy, Jimmy’” the crowd cried 
“Jimmy hurrah’” 

And Jimmy Towning lifted his guitar, the 
wonderful guitar from MacMurphy’s, and 
smiled. His fingers ran along the strngs 
as he cleared his throat to sing the song 
that made him famous: “Rainbows All 
Over Your Blues”. 

The people quietened down, the hall fell 
silent. As he strummed his guitar, his 
voice soared with the first notes of his song 
Then, suddenly, he could hear nothing. He 
tried desperately to sing, to shout the 
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words, patted at the strings of his guitar 
„eads of perspiration gathered on his fore¬ 
head Jimmy Towmng looked around 
stared at the thousand faces below him, and 
then into the bright spotlights He shouted 
cried, but not a sound could be heard 

“Help*” he whispered, as a terrible pain 
entered his chest 

The doctor at the Government Hospital 
looked up His hands examined Jimmv 
Tow rung’s bare chest, but he smiled le 
assunngly at Mrs Brooks ‘Leave your son 
with us for a while He has broken thiee 
*>f his nbs, but don’t worrv After two or 
three weeks, he will be right back to his 
old tncks again” 

Mrs Brooks tried a small smile lie 
is not my son” she explained to the 
doctor “But I would be proud to have a 
son like him” 


of Mrs Brooks as she placed the parcel on 
the bed “This is for you, too,” she 
smiled 

Jimmy Towmng looked from her to the 
parcel and then back to her warm, smiling 
face 

“Open it Mrs Brooks said 

With uncertain hands Jimmv Towmng 
undid the strings and unwrapped mans 
sheets ot paper Slow 1\ the panel gave 
awav its shape giving a clue to what was 
inside 

A gmtai ” Could it be a qvitai > 

Slowlv he opened the case and looked 
inside Theie lav a guitai the 

woiidertul shining guitai lrom Mac- 
Muiphv s Musk shop 

(\ I rue Story Retold bv Sigrun Srivjstava) 


A week later Jimmv towmng sat prop 
ped up against the white pillows on a bed 
at the Government Hospital when the 
dooi opened slighth He looked up uid 
blinked All he could see was a big pit 
cel appealing inside the room And then 
iollowed Melanie Brooks lushing in c\ 
citedh 

Jimmv Jimmv, she called as she 
leached his bed and extended a packet 
oi chocolates kot sou 1 

Jimmv Towmng smiled and milled h»i 
hair a hit Then hp looked tin into the klCP 
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“I\F MKT THE TALKING ANDROID 
-AND SURVIVED!” 

Papercaps with this slogan were worn 
aplenty at the Computer Fair held m Lon¬ 
don a year ago The talking andioid 
slided along and conversed with people 
With a camera for its nose, it pictured 
and passed suitable comments, like 
“Hello there tall man'” 

The man obviouslv surprised, staled 
back at the robot 

Never short of quips, the robot carried 
on “It’s onlv polite to reply you know ” 
The man sounded a bit apologetic “Oh 
hello " 

“That’s better” the robot stated and 
turned around exclaiming, ‘Now where 
has he gone to’” and moved on 
However this talking android or robot 
was only the start of a marval of exhibits 
at the Computer Fair It had the widest 
range of home micro-computers and soft¬ 
ware ever seen m Britain 
Computers ha\e entered the British 
market m a big way They are commonly 


seen m homes, offices, schools, depart¬ 
ment stores, arcades, supermarkets, and 
lots of other places 

Basitalh, a computer consists of two 
mam units — the Processor and the 
Memory The Processor can decode ins 
tructions and carry out arithmetic opera¬ 
tions with its arithmetic and logic unit 
There aie two memories ROM (Ready 
Onlv Memory) and RAM (Random Access 
Memoi\) ROM is the memory alreadv 
built into the computer, while RAM is 
vacant memory for storing programme in¬ 
structions and data 

'I he physical components of a compu¬ 
ter, such as the printer and cassette, form 
the hardware The software is the compu¬ 
ter’s programmes or the paper that comes 
out of the printers A programme provides 
the data for a computer to function and 
must be wntten logically m a language 
the computer knows The simplest lang¬ 
uage is BASIC (the Beginner’s All-purpose 
Symbolic Instructional Code), which ena¬ 
bles one to write algebraic statements 
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and expressions Other computer lang 
uages are FORTRAN, PASCAL FORTH 
etc 

In schools, small computers like taku 
lators have been used m highei ma'le* 
classes for quite sometime Now with the 
advanced technology, the micro-computei 
is becoming a low-cost audio-visual aid in 
schools Computer assisted learning (C 
is the name of the scheme by which the 
computer is used only as an aid never ip 
placing the teacher Educationists feel 
that the advantages of a microcomputer 
are that it motivates childien to learn it 
can help the Jess able child with its lepe 
titive skill, children can avoid mistakes 
and not see red crosses >n their woik 
and it therefore instils confidence in 
c hildren 

Libraries aie equipped with miciohsh 
readers which list the names ot all the 
books available m the libraiv on tmj caids 
These caids are led into the micro fish 
leader and enlarged on the screen \s cen¬ 
tral libraries have branches spiead all over 
the borough the miciohsh readei could 
also state from which branch the book 
could be obtained it it is not out on In mi 
This is verv different from the previous 
svstem of caids being stocked in alphabet! 
cal order and only a painful search leveil 
ing the availability of a book 

Home computeis are plugged on to the 
television and can be programmed to do 
a variety 01 things Cassettes or catliid 
ges c m be loaded onto it to plav compu 
ter games Its arithmetical functions can 
be used to plan a dailv diet for healthiu 
living foi legulating the amount ot ex 
eicise according to bodv weight etc Ihe 
computeis can also be used educationally 
at home to supplement the woik done in 
class When programmed computers can 
be helpful m the kitchen by displaving 
the food recipe on screen Thi> is much 
easier than having to flick through the 
pages of a book 


Television provides a teletext service 
which contains the latest new'S, recipes, 
games etc The services provided aie 
called Oracle Pres tel and Ceefax and 
can be picked up bv 1 home computer 
Ihe BBC has also entered the home com 
putei market bv selling the BBC Micro’, 
one of the best mmputeis m the market 
tn iK pi ice lange 

In offices ordinal \ tv pew liters aie fast 
being replaced bv clectionic ones which 
can store long letteis 01 even speeches in 
then mcmoiv automatically conect mis 
takes pioduce num identical copies of 
a lettei Ivped m and nianv othei func 
tions Besides computeis m offices aie 
used niainlv ioi storing and ictueving 
data which is much easioi than having 
manv files Most computeis have punters 
which pnnl out the intomntion required 
when ictrieving data 

It is said that the next gone) at ion of 
useis will he able to talk to the new com 
puteis thit come out Such machines aie 
all each being developed Ihcv will be 
able to think foi themselves and talk 
back' 

r Ihc Compute! 1 m tried to capture 
the to I ot this technologv of the future* 
Ml scuts ol compulcis were on display 
Theie wue more thin a thousand difleient 
games on show and it was lovolv *eung 
around and bung able to phy on them 
One coinput'i 1 cum across flashed ins 
tiuctiors m I nglish and had a mohlem 
which we had to solve 11 was about a man 
stiandcd hi a cliff with obstructions 
around hun ind wc hid to find a wav 
out PngJish is i vciv complicated lang 
uagt* so the computer could only under 
stand simple phrases like Do up or (io 
dov n Mtliougb I tvped in a numbci of 
instructions including the helpful sugges 
tions oi the large group behind me the 
screen kept repeating I J)0 NO I I NDER 
STAND ' Only on using precise words 
was I able* to solve the problem and J 
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understood why computers had to have 
programmes operating in a language like 
BASIC. 

There were lots of games dealing with 
spare objects, and the sound effects and 
colour graphics made themselves felt 
from even quite some distance. One of the 
more interesting objects was a talking 
computer, and its voice attracted people 
everywhere. In a flat tone it said: “I am a 
talking computer and am programmed to 
talk as I print. If you want any more in¬ 
formation about me, ask the humans at 
the Cheetah’ counter.” And the “hu¬ 
mans”, who were themselves dressed up 
as cheetahs, were only too happy to dis¬ 
tribute leaflets to us. 

Sinclair is one of the largest computer 
companies in Britain and they had set up 
a “Sinclair Village” at the Fair. Sinclair’s 
new range of plug-in cartridge software 
was demonstrated for the first time. 

Many of the 250 stalls at the Fair were 
selling all kinds of software. But the Fair 
was not just for the big manufacturers. 
There was a Club Avenue where the major 
computer dubs were supplying advice to 
would-be computer buyers. 


Computers 

S CHOOL children in Britain are being 
taught to use computers from their 
very first years. A Government-assisted 
scheme to provide micro-computers and 
associated hardware for those aged 11 to 
18 has been extended to children aged 
five School-leavers, too, are able to learn 
electronic assembly and information tech¬ 
nology at special centres, and there is also 
the Threshold Scheme for those aged less 
than 19 to gain experience in progiam- 
ming and operating The aim is to make 
the rising generation thoroughly conver- 


Besides programmers, dressed up in 
gorilla suits or ‘Star Wars’ outfits to mak< 
people buy their programmes, one of the 
spectacles at the Fair was the ‘Micro 
mouse competition’. This was a robot ract 
around a maze. The robots were as smal 
as mice and were partly home computet 
and partly meccano. They had names like 
T3 and Thumper, and the winner had to 
get into the centre of the maze before its 
rivals. The expression and tension on the 
faces of the owners was as entertaining 
to watch as the little machines! The lucky 
winner was offered an all-expenses-paid 
trip to Spain for the international finals! 

The Computer Fair was Britain’s big¬ 
gest ever micro show, and I being one of 
the thousands of ‘computniks’ visiting it 
had a fantastic experience. The feeling 
that a new era of technology had drawned 
struck us all 

The final result of the visit to the Fair, 
did you ask me? My dad bought us a home 
computer — the VIC 20 by Commodore. 
Pretty good achievement for a day’s 
outing, eh‘ > 

Mana&ha Marwaha 


in Schools 

sant with computers and associated 
technology when it starts working. 

Two Government departments in Britain 
have combined to see that every secondary 
school (catering for 11 to 18-year-olds) 
in the country has at least one micro¬ 
computer; actually many schools have 
several of them. Attention has now been 
switched to primary schools, which have 
pupils aged five to 10 years. The Go\ern- 
ment’s view' is that technological literacy 
cannot begin too soon. 

The children become real experts. For 
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Punjab-born Rajinder Rai, studying in a London school, learn i Computer shilh The device she uses is 
called the Turtle. The teacher writes out sets oj procedures that the pupil can follow. . Ind the turtle 
reacts to the commands and helps the development of skills. 

<< ourtesy: BIS) 


instance, Colchester Grammar School in 
Eastern England (a foundation that goes 
back to Henry VIII) has two Ph.I)s. who 
often call in one of the 15-year-old pupils 
to get the bugs out of a troublesome 
programme. 

At the King Edward VI School, in the 
industrial city of Birmingham, the Micro 
Support Group that maintains the devices, 
designs teaching software, and supervises 
the allocation of computer time is com¬ 
posed entirely of pupils. 

It is as if a new keyboard generation, 
nursed on pocket calculators and nurtured 
by electronic games, is coming into being. 
For such youngsters, code number and 
letter keys are as familiar as pens and 
pencils, visual display units (VDUs ) as 
convenient as books, and electronic scratch 
pads as useful as jotters. 


To make sure that every school had the 
opportunity to acquire at least one 
machine, the Department of Trade and 
Industry in 1981 offered half the cost 
of purchase, subject to two conditions: 
the school had to find the rest of Ihe 
money, and send at least two teachers on 
appropriate training courses. 

In 1982. the scheme was extended to 
cover primary schools, which were offered, 
in addition to the already popular BBC 
Acorn and Research Machine 480Z models, 
the cheaper Spectrum 48 k designed by 
Britain's own electronic ‘guru’. Sir Clive 
Sinclair. 

Many schools have taken up the “Start 
ing Micro-eleclronics” kits devised by 
teachers at Middlesex Polytechnic, Lon¬ 
don, in one of several group initiatives 
designed to help pupils penetrate the 
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mystery of that little black box. It pro¬ 
vides components — “bread-boards”, 
resisto-s diodes, capacitors, information 
circuits, and logic gates — that can be 
assembled to radios, oscillators, timing 
devices, and electronic organs. 

The schemes are too new to have made 
a great impression on the workplace. 
Most of the young people involved in them 
have gone to academic studies in higher 
education or to take more directly voca¬ 
tional courses at polytechnics or colleges 
ol further education Many of them 


will encounter more (lovemment-fu »« 
devices in the form of computer nu. 
cally controlled (CNC) tools like tui 
milling, punching, and shearing mad 
More instant results are expected » 
programmes run for school-leavers n 
are 150 Information Technology Cent 
where young unemployed people with 
much in the way of academic educai 
are showing astonishing abilities in e' 
tronic assembly, computing, and gent 
information technology skills. 

Jack Cr 


CAN COMPUTERS TAKE OVER THE WORLD? 


E VER since Karol Capek wrote ‘*Ros- 
sum’s International Robots”, a play 
on robots, way back m the 1920s, there 
has been an intense debate whether 
robots, and now computers, can take over 
the world Innumerable science fiction 
stories have been composed around this 
topic, and the question is still open 
Present-day computers certainly can¬ 
not take over the world Today, all com¬ 
puters are basically ‘intelligent idiots’ 
They need to be told exactly what to do, 
and they can do no more Instructions, 
called programmes, are ied into the com¬ 
puter The computer converts it into elec¬ 
trical signals and stores it When asked 
to do so, the computer then acts upon 
these instructions and executes the pro¬ 
gramme Thus, at everv stage, the com¬ 
puter is dependent on its programmers 
(This was first stated by Lord Byron’s 
daughter — Ada Lovelace — and is call¬ 
ed the Lovelace criterion ) 

Thus, we see that as present-day compu¬ 
ters are totalh dependent programmers, 
they cannot, therefore, take over the 


world. But what of the future 7 Scientists 
in the USA and Japan are working towards 
computers that not only learn from what 
the programmers teach them, but also 
learn from experience Thus, they will 
be wholly dependent on humans Can 
these computers overpower us 9 

The answer seemingly is ‘yes’. Compu¬ 
ters have a speed of operation much 
faster than ours, and can be incredibly pre¬ 
cise The> can handle mathematical and 
logical operations with the greatest of 
ease Then, what chance do we poor 
humans stand** 

Nevertheless, humans have m them a 
spark of creativity that computers lack 
The\ climb mountains “because they are 
there,” and run gruelling marathons for 
the sake of adventure. Till this innate 
spark is extinguished from man, or 
this randomness and unpredictability is 
brought to the computer, the answer is a 
resounding NO — computers cannot take 
over the world 

You feel relieved, don’t you? 

S. Keshav 
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Computers: Good Servants! 


C OMPUTERS are entering our lues 
as never before Soon, maybe not in 
l 984 but later, the Orwellian (mvtluuh 
theory of Big Brother will become a lei 
utv Only, ‘Big Brothei will be a tompu 
ter' The next computer language nun 
even be called ‘newspeak’ Let us take i 
look at the history of computers 
First came the analytical engine tiom 
^Charles Babbage m the 1830* which how 
ever, failed to see the day in a complete 
and working form due to a lack of fman 
cial support Then came Maik I and the 
Electronic Numerical Integratoi and < al 
culatoi (ENT AC) both of which weie 
monstrosities occupying an entire loom 
and guzzling eleclucit\ In fact, when the 
KVIAC was fust switched on it is report 
ed that lights all over Philadelphia 
dimmed' 

These computeis bareh possessed the 
powei which the programmable pocket 
calculator available todav hive The pio 
duclion of these glints was consuleied i 
major achievement m those davs but tne 
computei industiv has since taken gigantic 
steps Now one can obtain immense pto 
cessing power in a rectangulai box slight!\ 
latgei than vour palm 
In fact this is the onl\ industiv whole 
the quality of the pioduct goes on mueas 
mg even as the puces fall A full fledged 
computer can be available for just Ks 
300' Unbelievable isnt it* In the VS\ a 
majority of the people own computers 
In this electronic age where doctors 
sometimes cannot testore eyesight com¬ 
puters have been granted the quality of 
evesight Intercontinental Ballistic Mis 
siles (ICBMs) are equipped with electronic 
‘eves’ that can observe the area below 
them before descending m a blast of 
destruction 


I he future mav see the advent ot ‘peep¬ 
ing lorn computers observing all >our 
dark deeds No more woik tor the CIA 
and the KGB' 

Now not just speech synthesis but 
even speed 10 cogi'ifion is a iealitv No 
moie tv ping Just speak into a micro¬ 
phone and o\ eivthing is iepoi duccd on a 
screen secietaiics please note 

With the help of the afoiementioned 
features communication through compu 
ters is alieulv in full swing Talking to 
fuends oi lelatives thiough a computei is 
far more e\t iting than doing the same 
through the telephone Hu ft h phone is 
fast b((ow,)iq oh on U 
Tim king of all fins the question comes 
to mv mind computeis make good >ei 
vants hut will they make good masteis 9 

Vnaiilh Simn.isao (15) 
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Why Do 

Birds 

Sing? 

N O sound can be more welcome than 
the song of birds. It is because, bird¬ 
song is a language — one without words, 
but with a meaning. We cannot fully 
understand it. though one thing we can 
be sure of. its magic comes bubbling out 
of Ihe deepest sources of springtime well¬ 
being. 

Why do birds sing? Science has a few 
answers - none of them complete. One 
of the most assured is that a bird sings 
to stake out a claim to his jurisdiction 
for nesting. Each male bird, in the spring¬ 
time, proclaims a certain territory as his 
own. 

In some sunny, iiowery grove, you might 
have heard the melodious chorus of the 
Red-vented Bulbuls, loud in song before 
the females appear on the scene. “Kon- 
kereel!” might be translated, at that 
moment, as “Here 1 am! Here l stay! 
This is mine — this patch of land and 
flowers and sun." 

As the females come winging from the 
surrounding areas, the males sing to win 
themselves a mate. And, having won the 
lady, the male sings through the nesting 
season, perhaps to please her, certainly 
because he is so full of the vernal surge of 
life that it naturally bursts out in bird¬ 
songs. This is proved by the fact that a 
solitary captive, unable to win a place to 



The Blue Jay is capable of all sorts of cries; besides, it is a 
fiood mimic. It will imitate other birds and animals, and 
even man-made noises. 


call his own or to draw to himself a mate, 
will in the springtime sing on in his 
prison, day after day. Spring is within 
him. and reason enough to sing. 

With the hatching of the nestling, the 
song lessens. As breadwinner and grub- 
gatherer, the father bird has less time for 
operatics. Certain species may rear a 
second brood and thus renew their musi¬ 
cal efforts into mid-summer. But this song 
lacks the fullness of the spring singing 
season; indeed, it is sometimes sung with 
a closed bill, so that only those nearby 
can catch it. 

The time of day, as well as the time of 
year, influences birdsong. The coming of 
light seems to prompt most of our familiar 
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songsters. But, if you listen to a dawn 
chorus, you will note that each type of 
bird sings at his chosen moment. Again 
towards late afternoon, there is an impet¬ 
us to sing, softer than the daybreak 
music. And certain birds, like the Vesper 
Sparrow, are drawn to sing with the 
coming of dusk. Others, like the Night 
Jay. are vocal only at night. Still others, 
most famed of them the Koel, sing both 
by day and by night. 

The spontaneity of fine birdsong is a 
mystery. Was the wild torrent from the 
-"Indian Wren Warbler’s throat once packed 
away, an inherited gift, in the egg from 
which he broke out? Did the Hill Myna 
come by his lovely melodies the same wav? 
Ornithologists give us a paradoxical 
answer. It has been concluded that, 
generally speaking, the simple call notes 
of a bird are born in him when he is 
hatched, but that true song may be partly 
inherited and partly learned, or entirely 
learned. I have observed that, when a 
young Bulbul is taken from the nest and 
reared alone, it sings but a poor and res¬ 
tricted version of the song of its kind in 
the wild. This may be taken as the basic 
inherited song pattern. But give the little 
prisoner in solitary confinement a fellow 
Bulbul, and his song improves as he listens 
to his companion. In short, song stimu¬ 
lates song. And who doubts it on a fine 
March morning when the bird chorus is 
in full swing? 

Some birds incorporate in their singing 
the songs of other species. The Drongo 
and the Blue Jay have a reputation for 
imitation, though the song of the latter 
— reportedly having about twelve imita¬ 
tions within it — may be varied less by 
mimicry than by sheer native virtuosity. 
The Drongo, noisy with varied calls, also 
mimics the calls of other birds. I have 
heard one imitating the call of a Shikra, 
and another of a jungle Babbler to per- 



Tbe Red-tented Bulbul -bird of song and romance 


lection. Once in Kulu Valley, 1 heard one 
sing a beautiful Magpie Kobin-Iike song. 

One of my friends — a keen bird-lover 
— raised Blue Jays in cages in his office 
to see what I hey could be taught. His 
prize pupil was one that imitated perfect¬ 
ly not only the squeak of his office chair 
and the family whistle for the dog, but 
also the sound of the children knocking 
at the door and calling to be let in. 

Those who have closely studied bird 
behaviour are convinced that birds, by 
display and song, occupy a tract of land 
and warn off all intruders. Wc analyse 
their behaviour into terms of challenge, 
possession, display, and advertisement. 
We shall never enter into the full joy of 
communion with Nature, of the deeper 
understanding of the spirit., made mani¬ 
fest in the life of the wild, as long as we 
are content to stamp it with second-rate 
traits of human nature. By so doing, we 
lock a gateway upon a whole garden of 
joyous things turning our backs on Nature. 
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No one can help wondering what acci¬ 
dent, or what design, gave to some birds 
this gift of song. How easily might they 
have had the chatter of a Magpie or the 
scream of a Paroquet! What untold riches 
would mankind then have lost! Of what 
praise, what joy, what sympathy, what 
inspiration, would the common man, the 
musician, the artist, the poet, then have 
been bereft? No ode to a Persian Night¬ 
ingale, no verses to a Skylark, no hearing 


of the first Cuckoo in Spring. 

Here then is the ultimate mystery os 
birdsong — not just the incomprehensible: 
communication between one feathered 
singer and others of his kind, but the 
wordless and magical meaning brought to 
the wondering human senses by a wild, 
sudden beauty that lifts the heart. 

U.C. Chopra 


A MATURE TRADITION WITH FRESH-NEW VISION 

TODAY’S TINY TOTS ARE TOMORROWS 
NA TION BUILDERS! 

Inculcate saving habit in them. 

Make them join in our 
JUMBO Deposit Scheme and 
see them grow happily as their 
deposit grow with us. 

For details ~ 
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SCIENCE ASKS: WHY? 


JKncrgy for everyone 

N November 1, 1952, the first Hydro¬ 
gen bomb (also called “Fusion bomb”) 
was exploded on a coral atoll in the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean. The test explosion (See photo 
below)generated a tremendous amount of 
energy, equal to 10 million tons of TNT, 
about 500 times that of the Hiroshima 
bomb! What was the purpose behind this 
explosion? It was merely to test whether a 
Hydrogen bomb can produce enough 
energy to destroy life, property, and 
cities. What, a tremendous misuse of 
energy! Today, however, scientists are 
making efforts to utilise all this amount 


(Photo: Com rosy Lot Alamos Scientific Laboratory) 


of energy for the benefit of mankind 
The energy will be used for generath^ 
electricity, one of man’s most essentia! 
needs. 

The Hydrogen bomb generates tre¬ 
mendous energy because of what is known 
as “nuclear fusion”. In other words, a 
“type” of Hydrogen nucleus “fuses” oi 
combines with another of its type undet 
special conditions and releases a tremen¬ 
dous amount of energy. One of the special 
conditions required is very high tempera¬ 
ture — about 100 million degrees centi¬ 
grade. In the extremely hot interior of our 
special star “Sun”, for example, such a 
nuclear fusion is taking place and releas¬ 
ing energy that we all get. Apart from 
generating high temperatures for the 
fusion to occur, no container can hold such 
temperatures. Scientists have devised 
what is known as a “magnetic bottle” to 
hold the Hydrogen nucleii at high tempe¬ 
ratures. However, to date, they have not 
been able to heat Hydrogen nucleii to the 
required temperature for more than a 
millionth of a second! Although various 
sources, such as, electric current, elec¬ 
tron beams, lasers, etc, are being used for 
heating the Hydrogen nucleii, complete 
success is still to be achieved. Recently, 
a new source for heating the nucleii has 
been invented. With a high-sounding 
name “Gyratron”, the device simply 
generates an energy-packed beam of radio 
waves of very small wavelengths, of the 
order of 2 millimetres. 

Let’s hope, in the coming years, bigger 
Gyratrons will be built for heating the 
Hydrogen nucleii to the required tempera¬ 
tures for long durations. Once this is 
possible, energy will be available in plenty 
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:>r everyone, because the hydrogen nucleii. 
iiilike any other energy source such as 
oal. wood, or oil, is available in abim- 
lance in sea water. 

ri>hes, animals detect pollution! 

NLY a few years ago, scientists had 
shown that some species of trees 
could be used as detectors of pollution 
in the air. Now a group of Australian 
scientists have shown that some species 
of fishes and aquatic animals can be used 
to detect pollution in water. Australian 
species of fish, frogs, turtles, snails, cray¬ 
fish, and mussels have been found to do 
so. Called “Biomonitoring", this technique 
of detecting the extent of pollution in a 
lake, river, or sea is based on the simple 
principle that these aquatic animals cat 
the pollutants available in the water along 
with food. The pollutants eventually be¬ 
come a part of their bodies, causing dis 


eases and deaths. However, a careful 
examination of the bodies tells of the 
presence of the pollutants, if any. The 
amount of the pollutant present in the 
body retied s upon the extent of pollution 
of that source of water. Moreover, dif¬ 
ferent species of animals detect different 
pollutants. For example, the Australian 
delicious fish yabbv has been found to be 
a good indicator of the presence of 
mercury, one of the most harmful pollu¬ 
tants. in a water source. 

Some species of aquatic animals have 
also been found to he effective in delect¬ 
ing the man-made dangerous pollutants — 
polychlorinated biphenyls. “PCRs” in 
short. In fact, Australian scientists have, 
on the basis of such studies, found PCBs 
present even on the Great Barrier Reef 
in the Indian Ocean, which is far away 
from any industry that produces PCBs! 

niiip \i. S:,Kvi 




PHOTO QUIZ 

lie is an Indian scientist settled in the USA 
He lias predicted the presence of a unique 
particle, which is still to be discovered 
Who is he? 

\ud what is the name of the particle? 
What, is so special aboul it? 

DMS 

Note: Charles Babbage (see July ‘Photo 
Quiz’) u'as the inventor of the Computer, 
and not the silicon chip used in the 
Computer. 
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They also fought for freedom - 1 


Mangal Pande 
and the 
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“Freedom is the sure possession of those 

alone who have the courage to defend it.” 

—Pericles 

Today, living in a free and democratic 
country, we enjoy all its advantages — 
like liberty of speech, of action and of wor¬ 
ship, and equal opportunity for all. But 
we, especially those born after 1947, per¬ 
haps t tend to take for granted that which 
our' forefathers had to fight for. The 
names of Gandhiji, Pandit Nehru, Loka- 
manya Tilak, Gokhale, Lala Lajpat Rai. 
and Subhash Chandra Bose are, of course, 
well known to you as leaders of the strug¬ 
gle for Independence. But there were 
thousands of men and women, and even 
youngsters, who offered their lives for the 
cause. Most of them do not find their way 
into history books or memorials. But they, 
too, were individuals of outstanding 
courage and patriotism, and without whom 
India could not have won Independence. 
As the'country gets ready to observe the 
centenary of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, which spearheaded the Freedom 
movement, let us remember those brave 
men and women and that heroic age. 


I T was a hot Sunday afternoon. Date: 

March 29, 1857. The parade ground 
at Barrackpore (near Calcutta), where 
the 34th Native Infantry Regiment had 
been stationed, wore a placid, sleepy look. 
But the air was taut with tension. For 
many days now, rumours were rife among 
the Indian sepoys, and a resentment was 
fermenting against the British. 

Suddenly, the calm was broken. A 
young Indian sepoy, clad in the red regi¬ 
mental jacket and dhoti, armed with a 
musket and sword, leapt on to the parade 
ground shouting, “Rise, brothers, rise! 
Defend your religion and your country!” 

Sergeant-major Hughson hurried out of 
his barracks on hearing the commotion. 
Alarmed at what he saw, he ordered the 
other sepoys, who had gathered, to arrest 
the man. But the Sergeant-major was in 
for yet another surprise. For, not a 
single Indian sepoy moved to obey his 
command. Instead, the sepoy on the 
ground raised his musket and fired a shot 
at him. 

That was Mangal Pande, a mere 26- 
year-old Indian sepoy who, single-handed, 
dared to challenge the might of the British 
power which had held down the whole 
country for a hundred years. Though 
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j 3 <>rn as a Brahmin, Mangal Pande grew up 
become a soldier in the British Army. 
He has been described as “a man of bril- 
iant calibre, exceptionally brave on the 
battlefield”. And now, unmindful of the 
< onsequences, he stayed on the ground, 
backed only by a passion to revolt against 
British oppression and injustice. 

In a few seconds, Lieutenant Baugh 
came rushing at Mangal Pande, but the 
sepoy struck him to the ground with his 
sword. A British soldier tried to do the 
same, but a threatening cry rose among 
*the sepoys: “Do not touch Mangal Pande!’’ 

Colonel Wheeler repeated the arrest 
order. But the sepoys refused. “We will 
not even touch the hair of this sacred 
Brahmin!” 

Helpless, Colonel Wheeler retreated to 
the General’s bungalow for advice. 

General Hearsey emerged and, mount¬ 
ing his horse, charged at the lone youth 
with a number of other soldiers. In a 
flash. Mangal Pande saw that the end was 
near. Preferring death to capture by the 
‘firanghis’, he turned the gun towards his 
own breast. 

★ 

The happenings of that blazing 
Sunday afternoon were not, as the Bril ish 
thought, a minor incident of army indis¬ 
cipline. It was an expression, almost a 
culmination, of a growing discontent and 
unrest among the Indian sepoys and the 
rest of the masses. Two months earlier. 
General Hearsey in a letter had written: 
“We at Barrackpore have been living on 
a mine ready for explosion.” 

The people of India had come to view 
the Englishmen with suspicion and hatred. 
And the British, during their tenure in 
India, had given them ample reason. The 
British had openly declared their inten¬ 
tion to Christianise India. In fact, only 
those who converted were assured of in¬ 


creased salaries and promotions. 

The religious and social customs of the 
Hindus were being disregarded and deli¬ 
berately changed by law. Some of these 
steps, like the abolition of ‘sati’ and poly¬ 
gamy, and allowing widows to remarry, 
were no doubt progressive measures, but 
the Hindus saw no benign intention on the 
part of the British. To them, they w'ere 
part of a policy to suppress and wipe out 
the Indian's religious and national feeling, 
since a nation without individuality would 
be easier to rule. 

Non-Christian Indians were grossly dis¬ 
criminated against. For instance, in the 
Army, however experienced and efficient 
an Indian soldier, his rank was lower than 
that of a newly recruited British soldier! 

In 1834, Dalhousie propounded the 
Doctrine of Lapse, by which the ancient, 
practice of succession by adoption was 
abolished. According to this doctrine, if a 
ruler died without a natural heir, his 
adopted son could not ascend the throne 
and the State could be legally annexed to 
the British dominion. Many States were 
acquired in this manner. 

The rural population, too. had several 
grievances. Excessive taxation had ruined 
both landlord and peasant. In addition, 
many landlords were deprived of their 
lands because, under a new law, they had 
to establish their rights to the land by 
documentary proof which, in many cases, 
had not been prepared or preserved. 

The whole country was being prepared 
and organised for a revolution. There arc 
stories told of the message of revolt being 
communicated from village to village by 
a strange means — hand-baked chappatis! 
Believe it or not, chappatis were delivered 
in the remolest village, which received 
the message, baked a few more chappatis 
and passed them on to the next village. 
The case of the mysterious chappatis 
thoroughly baffled the British who could 
neither understand what was going on, 
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nor do anything to stop it. it is said that 
in some places, the chappatiis were confis¬ 
cated and powdered and examined for 
revolutionary material! 

However, what precipitated the Great 
Rebellion were two orders issued for 
Indian sepoys. Though the British knew 
well that crossing the seas meant to an 
Indian sepoy excommunication from his 
caste, the first order made overseas service 
compulsory for all new recruits. 

The second order led to the controver¬ 
sial issue of the ‘greased cartridges’. Now, 
before loading, one end of the cartridge 
has to be removed by the teeth. To 
smoothen the operation, this end is greas¬ 
ed with a fatty matter. Suddenly, there 
came a rumour that the cartridges sup¬ 
plied to the Indian sepoys were greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs. A wave of 
indignation swept through the Indian 
barracks. The very thought was abhor¬ 
rent to both Hindus and Muslims, as a 
Hindu regards the cow as sacred, while 
for a Muslim, the pig is a defiling animal. 
They saw it as a calculated attempt to 
insult their religious sentiments. 

The 19th Regiment was the first to be 
ordered to use the cartridges. The sepoys 
stoutly refused. The British answered by 
disarmament and disbandment of the 
whole Regiment — an utter humiliation 
for the Indian sepoy. The leaders of the 
secret organisation, however, wanted to 
wait a month longer for the scheduled 
date of the rebellion. But, a young soldier, 
Mangal Pande, could bear no more.... 


The bullet he directed at himself, how¬ 
ever. only wounded him. Mangal Pande 
was immediately arrested and imprisoned. 
The British tried to force him to reveal 
the names of his fellow conspirators, but 
Mangal Pande uttered not a word. He 
was court-mart ialied and condemned to 


be hanged on April 8. 

The day was fast approaching and he: 
the British were in a quandary — becau? 
not a single man could be found in th • 
whole of Barrackpore, who was willing .. 
perform the execution. Finally, they ha< > 
to bring in four hangmen from Calcutta' 

It was with a steady step and calm face 
that Mangal Pande walked to the scaffold 
He was asked for the last time, with a 
promise of pardon, but he would reveal 
nothing that would implicate his com¬ 
rades in the action for which he was to 
suffer death. The board beneath his feet 
dropped and Mangal Pande became the 
first martyr of India’s struggle for 
Independence. 


The 34th Regimeni was disbanded and 
with Barrackpore suppressed, the British 
would have soon forgotten Mangal Pande. 
The Commander-in-Chief even retired 
with his staff to Simla, the summer resort. 
But in disbanding the Regiment, the 
British had made one more mistake. The 
sepoys, on their way home, spread the 
latest news far and wide. ‘Remember 
Mangal Pande!” became a signal of revolt 
for all Indians, and to the British any rebel 
was called a ‘Pande’. 

The Revolution spread like wild fire to 
other parts of the country, reaching even 
Ambala, chief headquarters of the British 
Army. 

In Meerut, on May 9, 85 sepoys were 
sentenced to imprisonment for refusing 
to use the notorious cartridges and were 
humiliated before the whole brigade. The 
Regiment rose in rebellion against their 
British masters and freed their comrades. 

From then on, events took place in 
rapid succession. The sepoys marched 
on to Delhi, and persuaded the 80-vear- 
old titular King of Delhi, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar. to accept leadership of the Revolt, 
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and proclaimed him Emperor of India 
Delhi soon passed into the hands of !he 
sepoys. 

Before the British could make any at¬ 
tempt to restore their authority, rebellion 
broke out in the Northwest Province. 
Oudh, Central India, and West Bihar, all 
with the support of the civil and rural 
population. Rohilkhand rose under Sube- 
dar Bakht Khan. The adopted son of 
Baji Rao II, Nana Saheb. established his 
government in Kanpur. In Oudh. Begum 
Hazrat Mahal led the revolt. And India's 
Joan of Arc, Rani Lakshmibai. began to 
rule at Jhansi. 

But, these victories were short-lived. 
The British, jolted from their complacen¬ 


cy. broughl in mnlurcements superior 
arms, and elTirienl leadership to crush the 
uprisings. Terrible bloodshed followed. 
Banaras. Allahabad, Kanpur, Lucknow', 
and Delhi were recaptured, though the 
Indians put up a brave resistance every¬ 
where. 'fhe Mutiny had carried on for 
more Ilian a year and in some places 
guerilla warfare under lantia Tope 
continued even into 1859. 

The Mutiny of 1857 did not win Indep¬ 
endence lor India \ great strength for the 
British was that the Sikh and Gurkha 
sepoys remained loyal to them. More¬ 
over, the Princes of Culch. Jind, Gwalior, 
Patiala, Indore. Bundela, Hyderabad and 

(Turn lo pocjc HO) 
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Home-made Delights 


M ANY of you might think that making 
cakes and toffees is a very difficult 
task, and it is much better to buy them 
from shops. Provided careful attention 
can be paid to preparing them, however, 
they are very easily made. Here are some 
recipes of cakes and toffees that can be 
easily prepared. They are just right for 
beginners! 

TWO-MINUTES SPONGE: 

Ingredients: 

3 fresh eggs 

1 heaped cupful of flour 
1 level cupful of castor sugar 
A pinch of salt 
1 tablespoon butter 
Method: 

Beat together the three eggs. Sift into 
a basin a cupful of flour, a cupful of cas¬ 
tor sugar, and a pinch of salt. Beat lightly. 
Make a well in the centre, and pour in a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and the 
eggs, and beat all together for two minutes. 
If the eggs are small, a little milk may 
be needed to make the mixture of the 
right consistency — it should drop but 
not run from the spoon. Lightly fold in two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
divide equally into two greased and flour¬ 
ed baking tins. Bake in a quick oven for 
about 15 or 20 minutes, and when cold, 
put the two cakes together with jam be¬ 
tween, and sift castor sugar over the top. 
FONDANTS 

The easiest of sweets to make are those 
for which an uncooked fondant mixture 
is used. 

Ingredients: 

White of 1 large egg 
A pinch of salt 


6 drops of some strong essence. hk-„ 
almond or peppermint 
8 to 10 drops of a mild essence, sue . 

as rose or cherry 
as rose of cherry 

14 cups of finely sieved icing sugar 
Method: 

Slightly beat the white of the egg and 
then add salt, and the strong and the mild 
essence. Sift into the flavoured, beaten 
white of egg all the icing sugar. Mix well, 
then turn on to a marble slab or a board, 
and knead until quite smooth. Roll out, 
and cut into rounds with a very small 
cutter. Then place the rounds on waxed 
paper to harden for 24 hours. The fon¬ 
dants are then ready to be eaten as 
sweets. 

NUT KISSES: 

Ingredients: 

1 cupful of cold water 
1 cupful brown sugar 
A cupful granulated sugar 
White of a fresh egg 
A few almonds or walnuts 
Method: 

Boil water, brown and granulated sugar 
together until a little of the mixture har¬ 
dens when dropped into cold water (drop 
only a little to test). This happens at 
312 F and is called “the crack stage” by 
professional sweet-makers. Ready the 
white of egg, beaten stiff. Then pour the 
toffee syrup very slowly on the white of 
egg, beating hard all the time. Drop iea- 
spoonfuls on to a tin greased with unsalted 
butter (cooking butter will do very well), 
and put half an almond of walnut on each 
little mound or “kiss”. Leave to set quite 
hard. You can vary the flavour of the 
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.'•{r.sses”; W ftanmf naita^teaspoonfui 0 f 
'vanilla essence or some fresh lemon june 
■pist as the toffee mixture begins to hr! 
HONEY HEARTS: 

I.H'irdients: 

Four tablespoons of ground almond' 
Two tablespoons honey 
Two tablespoons chopped stoned 
raisins and dried apricots 
White of an egg 

Method: 

Mix thoroughly all the ingredient.-, jv 
: lie mixture down to a quarter-of-an-mch 
thickness, then cut it out with a siiu.'i 
heart-shaped cutter. Place the sweets 
waxed paper to dry for 24 hours. 

When mixed with more honey, so that 
it is softer and will spread easily, the 
honeyheart makes a good filling tor 
sandwich sponges, cakes, or tarts. 

lima Wnkiilaranian til' 



Pineapple — 1, Lime — 3, Sugar - I.' 

cups. Ginger bit — 1, Cumminseeds and 
salt a pinch each, Cardamom — 2. 

Remove the skin from the pineapple. 
Apply cumminsced powder and salt. Then 
wash well. Cut the pineapple into bits lie- 
move the centre stud. Grind the pineapple 
and ginger bit in the mixv and take juiep. 
Add lime juice, sugar, and 41 enp-t of 
water. Boil the juice on slight fire. Add ear- 
damom powder. Remove from fire and cool 
it. Then store in bottle and use when 
required. 

R. Padmavathi 


to know the land culture of Hungary 

VISIT 

HUNGARIAN INFORMATION 
AND 

CULTURAL CENTRE 
1-A, Janpath, New Delhi-110 Oil 

Our Publications: 

• News from Hungary 

• New Hungarian Digest 

• New Hungarian Quarterly 

• Trade Union News 

• and many othor periodicals of 
Scientific and Technical 
disciplines 

We Offer: 

• A good reference library 

• Film shows produced by well- 
known Hungarian directors 

• Exhibitions of famous Hungarian 
artists 

Join in our: 

• Science Club 

• University Students’ Club 
We organise: 

• Leotuios and discussions on 
various subjects of human 
interests. 

for further information please dial: 

371152 & 374497 
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India — A4y Love 

O my India) 

O my love! 

You speak, of peace 
Like a dove. 

Your hills are a beaty. 

And rivers too. 

Your woods sublime, 

My heart they woo. 

Let us remember 
That we are one. 

And sing we all 
The Jana-gana-mana. 

Like the birds 
Of a feather. 

Let us live 

And flock together. 

If there's attack 
By any foe. 

We tmll give him 
A mighty blow. 

Anurag Goswami (15) 


Little Pussy 

She sits on my windoto-sill 
Tap, tap, tap, 

I put out the milk 
Lap, lap, lap. 

She stretches, she yaums 
Purr . purr, purr. 

I love her, I stroke her 
Fur, fur, fur. 


Shefali Gupta (7) 



Afaths 

Maths I 'Maths ! Maths T 
Oh! Everywhere: is maths, 

Divide, Multiply, Add, and. Subtract. 

With all this, it is packed. 

And with an awful Algebra, 

For which little children 
Baugh and say. ‘Z’ for Zebra . 

How come Algebra is related to Zebra? 

I scratch my head from 
Morning till night. 

I get away from 
Its very sight . 

So, my Maths book lies, 

Witfe a thick patch of dust. 

But, oh! my dear maths is a ?rtust. 

Abba Slirivastava 


Animals 

Animals can be found everywhere. 

Cats, Dogs, Babbits. and Hare. 

Many animals live in the zoo. 

They can be tame but wild, too. 

Animals that lice in houses as pets. 
Sometimes sleep on- cushions of velvet, 
They Have such fun. 

For everyday they get ice-creams and buns. 
Animals Hiring in the zoo 
Are guite i cell-treated, too. 

They live in a different atmosphere 
And get zvhatever they want there 
Animals can be kind, too 
If they are loved by you , 

But never treat them badly. 

For they can do the same with you. 

Madhurima Chatterjcc (11) 




T HERE was a king in a far away land. 

He had twelve daughters. All the 
princesses were very beautiful, especially 
Lina, the youngest. She had smooth rosy 
cheeks and beautiful black eyes and long 
raven-coloured hair. No wonder the royal 
gardener, Michael, fell in love with her. 
If only he were a prince and could marry 
her! he thought to himself often. 

The old king was very worried about his 
daughters. He had great difficulty in get¬ 
ting rich dresses and expensive jewellery 
for all of them. A greater difficulty than 
that was, in the morning it was impossible 
to wake them up. Even after the run rose 
high up in the sky, they would sleep like 
a log. And when they woke up finally, 
they would look pale and tired, and could 
hardly keep their eyes open. Stranger still 
was that their satin slippers would be 
found torn every day. with their toes stick¬ 
ing out of them. 

The king could really not understand 
how they could spoil their slippers to such 
a bad shape in just one day. Where were 


they going at night? he wondered. In the 
end, he was so tired that, one day, he de¬ 
cided to lock their bedroom door with 
three strong locks. 

But, believe it or not, the next morning 
the king again found them tired and 
sleepy-eyed and their satin slippers torn. 
He was furious and asked them angrily 
where they were going every night. They 
replied they did not go anywhere. Their 
answer made the king even more furious. 
He proclaimed throughout his kingdom 
that any prince, who could prevent his 
daughters from going out at night., could 
marry one of them. 

Every day, a prince would arrive at the 
palace and he would in turn be locked in 
the bedroom with the princesses. How¬ 
ever, the next morning, when the room 
was opened, the twelve princesses would 
be found fast asleep; but the prince would 
have disappeared! This went on for eleven 
days and eleven princes disappeared. The 
king was really worried. He was at his 
wit’s end. 
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, ; One day, t&e royal gardener, who loved 
i the youngest princess, Lina, was watering 
the garden when, suddenly, he spotted a 
little fairy amongst the rose bushes. 
Michael asked her where she had come 
from. And the fairy replied, “My sisters 
and I all live in this garden, and as you 
have looked after our home so well, I’ll 
give you a magic bush. Plant it near your 
bedroom window and water it regularly. 
And when it grows as high as your knee, 
it’ll fulfil your wish.” 

Michael did as he was told and after 
^seven days, the bush grew up to his knee. 
Michael spoke to the bush: “Dear little 
bush, please make me invisible.” He went 
to the nearby pond and took a peep, and 
he could not see his reflection. The bush 
had granted his wish! He then hurried to 
the palace and sneaked into the princess¬ 
es’ bedroom before it was locked for the 
night. 

After the twelve princesses had finally 
arrived and the keys turned in. they all 
ran and wore their beautiful gowns and 
their satin slippers. The eldest of them 
then pressed a corner of the wall with a 
damond twig and, suddenly, a door came 
into view. One by one, they all slipped out. 
through the door. 

Michael quickly ran after them. They 
walked down a beautiful staircase. By mis¬ 
take, Michael trod on the hem of the 
youngest princess. Lina got scared and 
said, “Someone is following us. He just 
trod on my hem.” 

“Oh, you must have caught the hem in 
a nail. Now, hurry along and don’t waste 
time,” scolded her eldest sister. 

The long staircase led them all to a 
magic wood, which had diamonds and 
sapphires and rubies studded on the trees 
and ferns. At the end of the wood, they 
came to a lake where twelve boats had 
been anchored, each more beautifully de¬ 
corated than the other. And in each boat, 
a handsome prince sat waiting. He helped a 
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princess to step into his boat Only poor 
Lina had none to help her in. While the 
princes rowed the other boats. Lina had 
to row her boat all by herself. And, today, 
she found it even more difficult, because 
Michael, invisible to her, was sitting on it. 

On the other side of the lake was a mag¬ 
nificent palace and as they went in, 
Michael found many strange things. All the 
rooms in the palace were lit by fireflies, 
and there were pages dressed in crab- 
shells and dragon-fly wings, who were 
handing them all water-lily goblets. Who¬ 
ever took a sip from these goblets forgot 
the world and danced till dawm. The 
goblets had a magic spell! 

Alaka Shankar 

(To be concluded) 
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SOVIET BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

LATEST ARRIVALS 


ON SEASHORE FAR A GREEN OAK 

TOWERS 

pp. 140 Rs. 7.25 

This book offers wide choice of tales of 19th 
century Russian classics. 

Cirigore Vieru 

BREAD AND DEW 
pp. 36 Rs. 6.00 

This contains some stoiies of a Moldavian 
writer. 


THE GOLDEN FISH 
pp. 24 Rs. 4.25 

This is an Uzbek fairy tale for children in multi¬ 
coloured illustrations. 

Nadezhda Krupskaya 

VLADIMIR ILYICH LENIN 
pp. 32 Rs. 1.75 

This is a popular book for children in multi¬ 
coloured illustrations. 


Viktoras Miliunas 

FLY AWAY, SEAGULL, FLY AWAY 
pp. 48 Rs. 5.00 

This is a collection of sttries by Lithuanian 
authors, 

Alexei Krylov 

FROM THE BONFIRE TO THE REACTOR 
pp. 85 Rs. 6.25 

What makes airplanes fly and automobiles and 
locomotives move? Why do wc need electric 
power in our homes and factories? The Soviet 
author Alexander Krylov answers these and 
many other questions. 

Mikhail Lermontov 

THE LAY OF TSAR IVAN VASSILYEVICH, 
HIS YOUNG OPRICHNIK AND THE 
STOUTHEARTED MERCHANT 
KALASHNIKOV 
pp. 36 Rs. 10.00 

The book is supplied with coloured illustrations 
by Ivan Bilibin, who is well known in Britain 
and India for his illustrations of Russian folk 
tales, songs and poems. 


Andrei Nekrasov 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 

WRUNGEL 

pp. 195 Rs. 12.50 

Andrei Nekrasov first published his funny book 
about Captain Fibbur back in the thirties, and 
it has since seen many editions and been trans¬ 
lated into many foreign languages. 

A MOUNTAIN OF GEMS 
pp. 250 Rs. 25.00 

The Soviet Union is a vast country of many 
people, and each hss its own fairy tales. This 
collection presents the best of the fairy tales of 
the USSR's peoples. 

.S’ vyatoslav Sakharnov 

LIONS AND SAILING SHIPS 
pp. 64 Rs. 5.00 

The Sea, seafarers and ships are favourite 
subjects of Svyatoslav Sakharnov's books for 
children. This book deals with ships’ “Life- 
stories”—some ships are lucky and live long in 
people’s memory, while others are quickly 
forgotten. 


MISHA 


An illustrated monthly magazine for children from the Soviet Union. It will talk 
to children not only in their native languages, but also in the language of fine arts, 
which needs w' translation and is understood by all. 


One year 

People's Publishing House Ltd. 

5-E Rani Jhansi Road 
New Delhi-110 055 
Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd. 
4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street 
Calcutta-700 073 


Subscription Rates 
Rs. 25.00 Three years : Rs. 50.00 

Order with 

Lok Vangmaya Griha (P) Ltd. 

85 Sayani Road, Pravadevi 
Bombay-400 025 

New Century Book House (P) Ltd. 
41-B. Sidco Industrial Estate 
Ambattur, Madras-600 098 


Magazine Centre 

M.C.D. Building, No. 2. llnd Floor, Deshbandhu Gupta Road, Pahargaqj, New Delhi-110 055 



I 'M out of the mint at last! Bright and 
shiny. I am going with my many 
friends into a big, big bag. and off I go, 
off to the bank. 

I have reached the bank still bright 
and shiny, and I am going into a dark, 
dark safe. 

Out I come now into the hands of the 
bank accountant and he slips me into the 
hands of a woman. Suddenly she puts 
me into a cute little purse where some 
of my friends are waiting for me. 

Then she takes me out and she pays me 
for her bus fare, but now after so many 
people have touched me, I am quite dirty. 
Then I see a hole in the conductor’s 
pouch. Oh! no! I’ve rolled out of the pouch 


and on to the dirty floor-board of the bus. 

But suddenly, the bus stops, the doors 
open and many people tread on me. Now' 

T am so dir.Oh no! Oh no! I wrh 1 

was a thousand miles away. A boy kick¬ 
ed me out! And I have landed into a mud¬ 
dy. dirty puddle of water. 

Ah! The boy has spotted me. No.v I am 
safe and my worries are over. I can be 
clean again. 

The boy is washing me and after this 
wash, I am certainly going to be clean 
again. The boy leaves me in his piggy 
bank and he does not take me out again. 

Justin Lee (9) 
Singapore 


ANSWERS 


Photo Quiz (see page 67) 

The name of the Indian scientist is 
E.C.G. Sudarshan. The particle is Tach- 
yon, which travels at a velocity greater 
than that of light (3 x 10 s metres/sec). 


Pictureword (see July issue) 

Across: 1. Rocks 5. Bone 6. Flood 8. 
Coronet 11. Smoke 12. Kilt 13. Angel. 

Down: 1. Raft 2. Crocodile 3. Boomer¬ 
ang 4. Nest 7. Doors 9. Cake 10. Peel. 
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(Continued /row page 71) 

Eajputana, whose support could have been * 
an important factor, played safe, as they 
were interested in supporting whoever 
was the winner. 

As scholars see it, India in 185? v.as 
perhaps not ready for Independence 
Those who actively joined the revolt had 
diverse motives, united only in a hatred 
of the British and the aim to overthrow 
their regime. What was open to them 
was only a revival of Mughal or Maratha 
power. What was missing was a real alter 
native ideal. Nationalism, as we know it 
today, was only in its formative stages 
The country was otherwise passing through 
a semi-feudal era. 

Considering this background, it is re¬ 
markable that despite such odds, a sense 
of unity was created. For the first time. 
Hindus and Muslims fought together, 
prince and people, zaniindar and peasant 
were allied in a common cause. 

The Mutiny had a significant influence 
on British policy, too. They decided, it 
would be easier to hold India by creating 
dissensions among different, groups and 
by creating a class that would have a 
vested interest in the continuance of the 
British rule. Thus, they sought to divide 
the Hindus and Muslims, created new 
zamindars and a new titled nobility, and 
organised regiments along caste lines, 
forming Rajput, Jat, and Sikh Regiments. 

But these were measures that could 
only stem the tide, not turn the current. 
The Revolution of 1857 thus forms the 
first chapter in the story of our Freedom 
struggle. It was the first large-scale popu¬ 
lar rebellion against the British and the 
first expression of India's dream of Free¬ 
dom — a dream that was realised 
90 years later. Indeed, the blood of 
Mangal Pande and the thousands who 
followed him was not shed in vain. 

Gceta Sekhnran 


Iiditcd. punted and published bv K Kain.ikrishnan at the Indruprnstha Press (CBT), New Delhi cm 
behalf of the Childrens Hook Trust, from Nehru Ho use. 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New- Delhi-110002 
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Willy, a curious little worm, steps out to 
see the world, though his mother warns 
him of the dangers that await him there. 
The “dangers” take the shape of Hie- 
kety Hen, Mini Mynah, Kitty Cat, and 
Fidgety Frog. 



A Second Prize winner in Picture-book 
category in the 1982 Writers Competi¬ 
tion. Rs 4.50 



















If INSAT is the source of 
inexhaustible information, 
Children's Knowledge Bank 
is the source of immense 
knowledge. 


Children’s 

* Knowledge Bank 


Vol. I, II. Ill & IV 

So often you’ve wondered about the beautiful 
world around you—-world which evokes your 
curiosity, fascinates you. You want to know 
about it, delve deeper into things. Your text¬ 
books are not enough—teachers no 
encyclopedias. 

Then From where are you to get answers to 
these Hows’ and ‘Whys’ —about people and 
things, sports and science, stars and planets? 
Now fortunately there is a way out. Now you 
needn't wander in a blind alley. 

Children’s Knowledge Bank leads you by light-with 
answers to queries such as : 
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INDEPENDENCE ! 

A Blessing and an Opportunity 


37 years ogo. we threw off our chains 
of slavery ond joined rhe comity of 
independent Nations 

Since then we hove mode rapid 
strides m all fields of life 


* Today our formers grow enough 
foodgrams for the notion s needs 

* In industrial production we occupy o 
place of pride amongst rhe notions 
of the world 


The revised 20-Pomt programme is 
the main thrust of our continuing 
endeavour to ensure socio-economic 
justice for one ond oil. 

Only by working for this goal con we 
preserve ond defend our 
independence ond integrity against 
ony internal or external threat. 

Let us usher m the 36rh year of 
independence by pledging ourselves 
to hard work ond united effort which 
alone con rake us to our cherished 
goal 


IT 

iO jV 




Let none 
divide us 


m. 
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DIAMOND COMICS 


REAL PACKS OF ENTERTAINMENT AND FUN 


ACTS 
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motu fivna 

a. ■ ** 
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Chacha Bhatija & 
The Megical Flower. 


uabooji 
Acts Ins.ones. 


Raman 6 The 
Neighbour's Rat 


Motu Patlu & 
Crazy Ghasita. 


Chotu Lamboo 
ft The Diamonds 



Lamboo Motoo ft I he 
Embm S Of War 


LAMBOO MOTOO SERIES 

Lamboo Motoo & Frontier Fury 
Lamboo Motoo Encounter with 

Death 

Lamboo Motoo A 

Limhts's Draco Ha 
Lamboo Motoo A Blood Bath 
Lamboo Motoo A 
Draded Waiware 
Lamboo Motuo & 

Operation Lqujqidation 
Lamboo Motoo & 

Band of Traitors 
Lamboo Motoo’s Deadly 
Bout with Draculla 
Lamboo Motoo & 

Passionate Patriot 


CHACHA BHATIJA SERIES MOTU PATLU SERIES 

3.50 ^acha Bhatija & Motu Patlu & the Hying Saucers s ix, 

the Stone (iodess 3.50 Motu Patlu A Death Trap 3 00 

Chacha Bhat'ia & Song of Death 3-50 Motu Patlu A 

3 - w Chacha Bhatoa in Apeland 3.50 Island o| Diamonds 3 50 

Chacha Bl)ati).i A The Old Witch 3.50 Motu Patlu A 

5.00 Chaaha Bhatji & Deadly Device 3-50 the Hidden I HMslire 

3.50 ^h ac ha Bhatija in Motu Pailn m pvemv 

Realms of Pluto T 50 Motu Patlu m I.miati. 


3 50 Chacha Bhatija & Demon Queen 


Motu Patlu in pygmy Land 
50 Motu Patlu m I.uuatK Asjluin 
3.50 Motu Patlu in Uliols Den 


Chach Bhatija A Space Pygmies 3 50 Motu Patlu A Asian Unities 
3,50 Chacha Bhatija A Valley of Death 3.so Motu Patlu A l islimg Adventuic 


Chacha Bhatiia A 
3.50 w ' l h Jamboo 

Chacha Bhatija A 
3 50 Enchanting Monster 
Chacha Bhatija, 

3 50 Cod to Mountain 


Lamboo Motoo A War Mongers 3.50 Chacha Bhatija. A Neel Mam 
Lamboo Motoo A Chacha Bhatija A Cruel Sabath 

Neelgarhi Treasurers 3 50 


3 5() RAMAIB SERIES 

Raman United we stand 
3 50 Raman A Ten Lakhs Lottery 
DABOO Jl SERIES 
3.50 Daboojt & Budhu Ram 
3.50 Dabooji Leadeislnp Hanpi 'vr 


In modern world ENGLISH Is the universal means of communication. Your inability of apeak fluent 
English affects you in many ways: First, you develop an element of inferiority complex, 

Second, your acquaintances take you as backward, uneducated, uncouth Third, it acts as a handicap in 

your prospects of career advancement and progress. To save you from such embarrassing situations 

DIAMOND POCKET BOOKS have brought out 

DIAMOND ENGLISH SPEAKING COURSE 

with a sincere try you can certainly speak fluent English wiihin a FORTNIGHT. 

Available at all leading stores or gel your copy from : 

Here is a unique hook for everybody and for all occasions 
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DIAMOND Letter Drafting I'our.se 

A letter is a reflection of your personality. A well-written letter reflects your 
personality, your background, your abilities as also youi approach 10 lifo 
favourably while a badly written letter does exactly the oppor.uo- 
Come. we will help by training you how to reflect your personality better by 
compressing max'imim matter in minimum words with ciamy and lucidity 
This will boghtc-n your chances of suerr ss in any profession you take up. 
Come, share this unique expenence with us and we promise you will be amply 
rewarded for your time and effort. 


Diamond Comics pvtltd. 


2715 Oarya Gan; New Delhi 110002 
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NC^ERT Children’s Books 

o*<ft#am A 
nccii 

Besides to* i hooks and other educational publications. National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) publishes supplementary readers for children in the age-group 
14-17 years. Some selected titles aic given below:— 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati 

1—00 

Sant Tuka Ram 

1—60 

Sliri Ramakrishna 

0 - 

-90 

Biological Clocks 

1 15 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

0 

50 

Our Tree Neighbours 

7 15 

Bahuroopec Gandhi 

1 

50 

Vimla in Y'irusland 

2 10 

Man-Made Forests 

2 

60 

The Spices 

1 95 

Microbes 

3 

10 

Bird Migration 

1 15 

Raja Rammohan Roy 

1 

20 

The Fight Against Disease 

3—70 

The l inger on the Lute 

2 

60 

Jawahar Lai Nehru 

4 -10 

Mirza Ghalib 

1 

00 

Romance of Banking 

0 80 

Romance of Transport 

2 

30 

Prem Chand 

4 20 

Easter and Farther 

2 

90 

Story of Glass 

4-80 

Rocks I nfold the Past 

2 

00 

Akasa Darsana Atlas 

32 20 


For Catalogue and Enquiries, please contact: 

Business Manager 
Publication Department, NCERT 
Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi 110016 
or 

Business Manager 

Publications Division, Min. of I and B 
Sales Emporium at : 

BOMBAY 
Commerce House 
2nd Moor, Currimblioy Road 
Bombay 400038 

NEW DELHI 

Super Bazar. 2nd Floor, Connaught Place 
New Delhi 110001 


CALCC IT.V 
8, Esplanade East 
Calcutta 700001 
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Dear Editor, 

The August issue was superb. ‘Mangal 
Pande’ and ‘File of Fame’, to mention a 
few were excellent. Please publish more 
comics and add more pages. 

Ronny Mukherjee, Lagos, Nigeria 

I got the August issue on my birthday 
(in August). What a lovely gift! To think 
that I will get this now every month! 

Rodney David Ryder, New Delhi 

It is in a railway bookstall that I saw 
the first copy of Children’s World (July 
issue). Really it is a very informative 
and entertaining magazine. ‘The Story of 
Evolution’, ‘Science Asks Why’, ‘Science 
Spot’, and ‘How Birds Go By Instinct’ 
were knowledgeable articles. ‘The Third 
Eye’ was full of suspense. It’s a pity I 
missed its earlier instalments. Please give 
articles on Space and more of Sports. 

Sunil K. Gupta, Dumri, Bihar 

It is not only me who eagerly awaits 
the new issue, but my younger sister Nisha 
(6 years), too. She can only read part of 
it. The others, we read for her and explain 
the contents to her. 

Kiran Chandwani, Baroda 

I enjoy the magazine, but I think there 
are not enough stories in it and there are 
too many grown-up pages of science. 

Anjali Joseph (6£ yrs), Bombay 

The articles are not only entertaining 
but have some aim. I learn many things 
from the magazine. Please add more car¬ 
toons and jokes and contests on general 
subjects. The Stamp page (August) was 
wonderful. How about India’s recent 
issues? A regular Stamp feature will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Vineet Mittal, Agra 


Children’s World is the best magazine 
in India. It is very useful in improving 
my standard of English. The items that 
interest me are the poems, stories, and 
comics. I am eagerly waiting for the school 
story. ‘Facts and Figures’ is yet another 
interesting feature. 

L.W. Sbidhu, Trivandrum 

Dear Readers, 

That was a wonderful crop of letters. 
Before everything else, let’s rush to pacify 
Anjali, who asks for more stories. This 
issue does contain stories and stories. We 
hope, like Nisha (of the same age), Anjali 
too will have someone to read the other 
articles for her and explain them. As 
Vineet says, they all have a purpose — 
to give you more knowledge through infor¬ 
mation and also to entertain you. That’s 
how many of you have come to enjoy 
most of the items in the magazine. This 
month we have introduced two new 
features. ‘Stones Speak’ will give you the 
stories revolving round some of India’s 
well-known monuments and landmarks. 
You all must have heard of Shakespeare 
and read some of his plays in story form 
from the pen of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
But how many of you know that 'the bard’ 
of Stratford-on-Avon was once caught 
stealing deer? In fact, it was that inci¬ 
dent that turned him to be a writer! 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ will take you closer 
to other well-known writers. As we had to 
go to press much before the closing of the 
23rd Games, the Olympics feature is 
postponed to October to await all the 
thrilling photographs. 

EDITOR 
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II A STORY-BOOK SETTING 


46TSNT it utterly fabulous?" cried Rita 

1 Kapoor, looking about her eagerly. 
‘How do you feel about it. Juneli?" 

Juneli looked up from her enormous 
pile of books and papers she had been 
trying to arrange and said, “It's rather 
like dropping into the middle of a story. 
Or a dream; Any moment I expect to 
wake up and find myself in our familiar 
green dormy at St. Avila’s.” 

“I feel the same," said Ina Sen, looking 
dreamily out of the window towards the 
dense green forest outside. “1 do think it 
was kind of Mr. Singh to offer his house 
to us like this.” 

"Very kind indeed,” agreed Latha. 
"We all would have been in a real fix 
otherwise.” 

The seniors and the middle school 
pupils of St. Avila’s had first arrived at 
Vijaygarh that afternoon. There was some¬ 
thing wrong with the school building at 
St. Avila’s. The floors of several rooms 
on the ground floor had sunk badly in 
patches, making them alarmingly uneven. 
The engineer said it was due to patches 
of black-cotton-soil and that the entire 
ground floor would have to be redone. 
It was a far bigger job than anyone had 
expected or anticipated. In the mean¬ 
while, what was to become of the school? 


All the classrooms were on the ground 
floor! They certainly could not have 
classes while there were workmen all over 
the place! Mother Benedicta. the Princi¬ 
pal, had been at her wit’s end and had 
summoned an emergency meeting of the 
school executive committee. It was then 
that Mr. Singh, one of the trustees, offered 
his house at Vijaygarh (ten miles from 
Ranipur, where St. Avila’s was located), 
until matters were set right at St. Avila’s. 

Mother Benedicta had accepted the 
offer gratefully. It certainly seemed an 
ideal solution to the problem. Mr. Singh 
belonged to one of the old Rajput families 
and his ancestors had been looked upon 
as the virtual kings of their very large 
estate. The house at Vijaygarh was al¬ 
most a castle -- huge and rambling, a 
good bit of it falling to ruins, because 
there was no one to see to it properly. It 
had once been the summer-house of the 
family and also their favourite hunting- 
lodge. Mr. Singh was living in Calcutta 
and had his business there. He visited 
Vijaygarh only occasionally and never 
stayed there more than a day or two when¬ 
ever he did. There was only a caretaker, 
a few servants, and a fw poor relatives 
who lived in the family castle. 

Though most of the house was in a bad 
shape, one wing of the large house was 
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well maintained and bad pffcfcrteft'antf 
proper water connections. This wing 
consisted of several large rooms, wide 
halls, balconies, and verandahs. This was 
the part where the school was located for 
this term at least. Of course, mother 
Benedicts would have to stay back at 
St. Avila’s, along with the other nuns. 
But the rest of the staff had shifted to 
Vijaygarh along with most of the domestic 
hands who would help keep things run¬ 
ning smoothly there. Mary and Esther, 
who helped in seeing to the boarders, were 
here, too. 

The children had arrived at St. Avila’s 
as usual. But they had been whisked off 
to Vijaygarh in the school buses soon 
after lunch. Their luggage had already 
been sent in a couple of trucks that morn¬ 
ing. The girls merely carried their books 
and a few odd items. Most of them were 
thrilled to bits about their unexpected 
adventure. 

Finding their rooms had been the next 
thrill. Most of the large halls on the 
ground floor had been set apart as class¬ 
rooms. The kitchen and the dining room 
were downstairs, too. The girls were to 
sleep in four of the large rooms on the 
first floor, the lady-teachers taking up the 
fifth room next to theirs. The male teach¬ 
ers had opted for a large room on the 
second floor, next to the terrace. It was 
really the nicest room of all, with windows 
all round. It had a perfect view of the 
whole place. 

What had thrilled Juneli and her 
friends most of all was the fact that they 
W'ould have to sleep on the floor. The 
rooms had wall to wall carpets but the 
huge teakwood cots and divans had been 
shifted to the staff bedrooms. Mr. Singh 
had offered to letch the cots from St. 
Avila’s for the girls, but everyone felt 
that there was no need for it. The carpets 


'well 

“Anyway there’s nothing disgraceful about 


sleeping on the floor,” Mother Benedicts 
had said, laughing. “The girls do it wher 
they go on camps and excursions. The\ 
should learn to adjust themselves to al 
circumstances. And they are lucky tc 
have these soft carpets to sleep on!’ 
Every one agreed. 


All the rooms had large, full-size mir 
rors on the walls and old, Victorian what 
nots. Esther and Mary had quickly allottee 
a shelf to each girl for keeping her brush 
combs, hair oil, shampoo, and the like 
There were built-in cupboards where thej 
had kept most of their clothes. The res' 
were neatly piled aw'ay in their trunks ir 
a corner of the room. And Mary had cover 
ed the trunks with a rug, so they now' made 
a nice long seat. They had spread oul 
their bedding in a camp-like manner 
which looked nice and neat at the moment 

“Mind how you keep the rooms,” said 
Esther, coming into the room and glanc¬ 
ing around her. “I need hardly remind 
you that the house and furniture belong 
to someone else. You’ll need to be extra 
careful with everything. Also you MUST 
keep everything neatly. No sprawling on 
your beds at daytime. Do you hear me. 
Balbinder?” 

Balbinder. who lay on her blankets in a 
languid manner, sat up hurriedly. “I 
think it’s a shame we have to lie on the 
floor like servants.” she said in a grum¬ 
bling voice. "1 can’t think what mama 
would say if she w r ere to know! I’ve never 
in my life slept on a mere carpel and I 
Balbinder?” 

"Shut up. Balbinder,” said Latha ex- 
pasperatedh. "Don’t you begin grumbling 
on the first day of the term, and such a 
jolly one at that!” 

Balbinder w*as a spoilt child and grum- 
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bled about, anything and everything 
Being the only child of rich parents, every¬ 
one waited upon her, hand and foot, at 
home and continuously told her that she 
was too wonderful for words. But in 
school, Balbinder faced a lot of good- 
natured ragging and teasing and usually 
settled down after a while. “But J do 
think that....” began Balbinder. but 
Juneli interrupted her. 

“Listen, Balbinder, are you really that 
keen on sleeping on a cot?” she asked. 
“In that case you could sleep in the hall 
downstairs. 1 saw an enormous four- 


post er bed in a corner You could have it. 

1 suppose, if you don't mind sleeping all 
by yourself in the ground floor." 

Everyone roared at the sight of Bal¬ 
binder *s horrified face. “Don’t be mean,” 
she cried. “I couldn’t possibly sleep alone 
in this horrid spooky house!” 

“There’s nothing spooky about it,” said 
Esther in a stern voice. “So don’t talk 
rubbish. Plenty of people, besides our¬ 
selves, live here.” 

‘1 can’t imagine why they’ve left it in 
such a mess.” said Poonam Punwani from 
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the corner. Td be downgght ashamed of 
it. if it were my house!’’ Poonam was 
another rich, snobbish girl, inclined to 
turn up her nose at everything. 

“Well” said Rosita, “it isn't any of 
our business either!" 

“I should think not!” said Esther. “It 
was very kind of Mr. Singh to have let the 
school come here, and you need not say 
anything more about it.” 

“I say, Esther,” said Rita with a mis¬ 
chievous grin, “couldn’t Balbinder go and 
share the staff bed-room? I’m sure there’s 
an extra cot or two and-” 


“Things are bad 
ing silly about it! 

“I’m famished!” announced Juneii. 
“Lunch seems centuries ago!" 

Just then there came the welcome sound 
of a gong. “Tea!” cried Latha and Rosita 
together. “Come on, folks! I hope we'll 
be allowed to explore the place afterwards. 
I’m dying to see everything!” 

“So am I,” said Juneli. 

They trooped downstairs in a merry 
group, all talking at the same time. 

Swapna Dutta 




“Shut up!” said Balbinder petulently. 


(To be continued) 


WORD-A-DAY 

By BACH 


CHASING BUntRRIE5 IS 
HANK'S NEW DIVERSION! 



diversion 

Xdi-vtVzhan) NOUN 
ACT OF DIVERTING OR 


% 


* THING THAT DISTRACTS THE MIND 
AND RELAXES OR ENTERTAINS; 
RECREATION. FttSTlME 


f LET'S 6ET OUT OF HERE ft 
THESE PRICES COULD BE" , 
HAZARDOUS TO YOUR WALLET! 



hazardous 

(h^er-dus) adj 

FULL OF RISK; PERILOUS; RISKY; 
DEPENDENT ON CHANCE! 




( HELLO! SHUT THE DOOR ON 

\ - , r *“ __in uiAvi Ai rr 11 


^VOUR WAV OUT 



curt 

(leurt) 




ADJ 


SHORT. BRIEF. CONCISE. 
TERSE-.RUDELV BRIEF IN 
SPEECH; ABRUPT IN MANNER, 
OR THE LIKE; AS, A CURT 
DISMISSAL 
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Greece, like India, has a rich culture and 
heritage of gods and goddesses. Wond¬ 
rous tales have been woven round them to 
give us a picture of the colourful life they 
led. Here is a small gallery of the Greek 
myths compiled to give you a brief knowl¬ 
edge of various Greek heroes and gods. 

The first story in this collection is called 
"The Riddle of the Sphinx”. You have all 
heard of the Egyptian monument, the 
Sphinx. It is claimed to be one of the nine 
Wonders of the World. We also come across 
the expression ‘ sphinx-like’, usually related 
to someone who reveals little about himself. 
But the actual surprise of the Sphinx lies 
in the original of its life's story. It is a 
Greek myth set in ancient Greek city of 
Thebes. The following episode deals with 
that legend. 


A LONG time ego in Greece, there was 
a city called Thebes. This city was 
harassed by a terrible monster. The crea¬ 
ture was frightful in appearance and dan¬ 
gerous in its actions. 

Its head and shoulders were those of a 
woman, while the body was lion-like, and 
from its shoulders sprang wings more 
powerful than those of any eagle. Its eyes 
were cold and merciless, and it held its un¬ 
sheathed claws ready to strike. The crea¬ 
ture was called the Sphinx. 

The roads leading to Thebes were haunt¬ 
ed by this creature. Seldom would travel¬ 
lers think of going to Thebes for fear of 
the Sphinx. If by chance anyone ventured 
across the roads, they were confronted 
by the Sphinx. It sprang up on any 
traveller going to Thebes. The poor man 
would gaze in wide-eyed horror at the 
terrible monster and shrink back. The 
Sphinx then roared and asked the unfortu¬ 
nate traveller a strange riddle: 

"It is at one time four-footed, 

At another time two-footed, 
and yet another time three-footed. 
When it uses if ts feet four 
Its speed is then most slow. 

What is it? 

Oh! traveller answer quick." 

The traveller would shake his head and 

say pitifully, “I _ do not know.” The 

Sphinx then roared and said. “Then I will 
kill you!” and would pounce upon its help¬ 
less victim and devour him. 

Years passed and the Sphinx continued to 
attack the travellers coming to and going 
from Thebes. The Sphinx could be defeated 
only when its riddle was answered. Lias, 
the ruler of Thebes, announced a handsome 
reward for anyone who conquered the 
Sphinx. The reward was the kingdom of 
Thebes itself and along with the kingdom 
Queen Jocasta would also go to the winner. 
Many young men, who were wise and 
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brave, came forward to answer the riddle, 
but in vain. Lias was at a loss to know what 
more could be done. He thought that the 
reign of terror would continue forever. 

While Thebes was thus troubled by the 
Sphinx, while young men tried to defeat it, 
while the ruler thought in vain for a solu¬ 
tion to the problem, a child was born near 
Thebes. This very child, when he grew up 


was to become the master of the Sphinx. 
The child was one day found by a shepherd 
in a bush. The infant's feet were pierced 
badly with pins, needles, and thorns. It was 
whimpering weakly in the bush from pain 
and hunger. The shepherd followed the trail 
of the baby's cry. He found the child, 
picked him up, and took him home. He 
was brought up by the shepherd and his 
wife. 

He grew up to be strong and healthy, 
but his feet remained swollen; because of 
this defect, he was called Oedipus, which 
meant ‘swollen-footed’. Oedipus was intel¬ 
ligent and brave. He became an expert in 
the use of weapons. All through his grow¬ 
ing years, he heard the tales of the terrible 
Sphinx. The young man decided to conquer 
the monster and free the city of Thebes. 

Years passed by and Oedipus prepared 
himself to defeat the Sphinx. He grew 

(Turn, to page 52) 
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6tT AM going to write some popular nur- 

1 sery rhymes.” said Chutkoo. my Lhasa 
pet, when I questioned his right to use my 
writing table. 

“That’s impossible,” I said confidently. 

He looked at me quizzically. 

“They can be either popular or nursery 
rhymes — not both.” I cautioned him. 

“That’s a challenge,” he said and brought 
his right paw with a thud, on the writing 
table. “Watch out for my popular nursery 
rhymes being sung by all the tmy-tots in 
the city, no, in the whole country, and may¬ 
be even abroad. Just you wail.” 

“Ambitious dog!” was all 1 could mur¬ 
mur. as I left the room in utter disgust 

In the evening, I had friends over for 
tea. Ramu had baked our favourite cashew 
cookies. Chutkoo was nowhere in sight. 
Even the whiff of the cookies had not 
brought him to the scene. 

“Where’s Chutkoo?” asked Ramika and 
Ranjit. “Without him, the house looks 
haunted, so very unusually quiet,” they 
confided. 

“With him it is worse. My gardener firm¬ 
ly believes that Chutkoo has the devil in 
him,” I remarked, without realising that he 
had already come in through the doorway. 

He looked very pleased with himself. 
“I’ve written twenty-one nursery rhymes in 


three hours," he said very proudly. 

“Oh splendid,” said Shishir. “Your name 
will now appear in the Guinness Book of 
Records.” 

“Want to hear some of them?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“No," I said firmly, shooing him away at 
the same time. 

“Oh don’t be such a spoil sport. Let’s 
hear them please. Chutkoo,” said Ramika. 

Chutkoo climbed on to the stool, and 
from there on to the table, and from there 
on to the TV. He now looked like a TV 
star himself. Lucky, m> patents were not 
at home, otherwise Chutkoo would have 
ended up seeing stars for himself, 

“The first one is called 'The Natty Cat 
Who Turned Notty!’ It goes like this: 

"The Natty cat 
Sat on a mat. 

Waitmr) to pat. 

The ('Intbby mt." 
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| I could see Kanjit hiding Ms face v 
handkerchief and trying desperatel,- 
control his laughter. Chutkoo continued 
“But the Chubby rat 
Knew the natty cat 
Was very very fat, 

So he hid in the vat. 

The Notty cat . ” 

^Enough. Let's hear the next one," said 

“But I haven't yet finished. The climax i. 
yet to come.” Chutkoo remonstrated 

‘tra.wlff We ’ H only ** ‘he 

dav ” I , the tUU sessi0a Mother 

aa y. I said pacifyingly 

^Chutkoo agreed. "The next one is called 

“Mary Aunty Tinytoo, 
sat on the chair, hoo hoo, 

And banged away at the puma, yoo yoo 
tahde her cow cried moo mo^" 

° r ClSe n!g0 ™d!” I 

Whirs aiMh . °“ ” ot raalte any sense - 
What all this moo moo, yoo yoo about!" 

« is a bit noisy, I know, but I'm onlv 

saMwlphttly 6 """ Chutk00 

“ 0 X r ;, We r ° fUSed t0 C0 ®P r °niise. My 

ttese S Z ete reaCHng very vi ° Ien < l y to 
cnest Kind of compositions. 

“Can we settle for a less noisv one 
please?’' asked Shishir. y ’ 

FiouxTh. 1 n 6 n6Xt ° ne is caIled 
nows The Desert Sand’,” said Chutkoo 

Let s hear that,” we said in one voice. 

^Softly flows the desert sand 

Tali camels wave the magic umnd, 

And touch the cactus in the land, 

Wh band” date palms f° rm a ™*rry 

J** t0 teU that it should be 
sands and not ‘sand’ and then the rhym- 

mg would automatically change. I didn’t 
want to disappoint him. 
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“Ne'er d brighter moment than this. 
So, remember never to miss 
The sand of hiss, hiss 
When the band played *Fiss Fiss’.” 


“Oh mercy! It’s getting noisy again.” 
said Ranjit. His face was red. He had 
been laughing all the while. Tears still 
ran down his cheeks. 


"Chutkoo, a nursery rhyme should be 
easy to recite, besides being a little funny 
and have a bit of nonsense,” I advised him. 


“Mine is full of nonsense,” he said, 
convincingly. 


We couldn’t agree more. Never in out- 
life had we heard so much nonsense in so 
little time, and that too with such a 
straight face to prevent Chutkoo from 
pulling on a long face. 


‘You will like this one, called ‘ The Green- 
Horse With Red Ears’” said Chutkoo. 


“Sounds very interesting.” said Ramika. 
“but you should recite this one with vour 
eyes closed for the right effect,” 

He immediately closed his eyes. 

“The green horse with red ears 
Was always, always in tears -” 

By then Ramika had tiptoed out of the 
room, nay out of the house. 

“The blue owl said, 'Have no jeers. 
For I’ll turn red ears to green ears 7 

Ranjit slipped out next in a state of 
deep shock. 

“But this’ll take years and years 
And 1’U lose bags and bags of fears." 

Shishir crawled out leaving me to face 
the hailstorm all by myself. Never thought 
nursery rhymes could hurt so much. 
Painful, agonising moments they were. 

“The owl said, r Come near \ 

The horse said, ‘Do you hear?’ 



Than I’ve tear ....” 

Suddenly, 1 leapt out. of the window to 
escape the fears and tears of the red horse 
with green ears. 


Vve more fear 


Vanessa Elmana 
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T HE name William Shakespeare must 
lie familiar to all of you. He is 
considered the greatest man of letters 
ol all times in English. He wrote thirty- 
eight plays and several poems. Almost 
all of them are rated very high. He is 
variously described as a genius, a born 
poel, a great dramatist with a deep nu¬ 
clei standing ol the human mind, etc. 
But even with all these qualities, Wil¬ 
liam Shakespeare perhaps would have 
lived and (lied an unknown ordinary' 
citizen but for an encounter with Sir 
Thomas Lucy. 

Who, then, was this Sir Thomas 
Lucy? How did he change the course of 
Shakespeare's life;? 

Sir Thomas Lucy was a rich landlord 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the place where 
Shakespeare was horn on April 24, 1564, 
as the third child of John and Mary 
Shakespeare. 

One day, young William was caught 
stealing deer from .Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
park. The gamekeeper produced the 
culprit before Sir Thomas, who threat¬ 
ened to send him to jail. William did 
not deny that he had caught deer from 
his park. Neither did he admit it. He 


was clever with words even at that 
time. He evaded the accusations made 
by Sir Thomas by playing with words. 
Sir Thomas Lucy found that he could 
not argue arid win against William 
Shakespare. He finally said, “Young 
man, you have committed a crime. But 
as you are a young, married man and as 
your father is a very respectable man 
of Stratford, I am not sending you to 
jail this time. You may go. 

Shakespeare, however, was in no 
mood to forget this experience. He 
wrote poems making fun of Sir Thomas 
Lucy and hung them on the gates of 
the landlord’s house. Passers-by saw 
these papers and read the veises aloud. 
Sir Thomas was very angry at what 
William Shakespeare had done. He, 
therefore, took legal action against him. 
But before he was summoned by the 
judge, Shakespeare left Stratford. He 
went to London presumably to try his 
luck as a poet. For some time, nothing 
was heard of him. Then he joined a 
company of actors and wrote plays for 
the company to perform. What he 
wrote is read and enjoyed even this 
day. 

Shakespeare never published any of 
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his pMys ^r' poeTns. tie wrote a play, 
had it acted, and then put it by to write 
another. It was, in fact, two of his 
friends who first published his plays. 

There is an interesting story about 
how Shakespeare came to write the 
play The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Queen Elizabeth I of England used to 
enjoy the performances of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays. She liked them very 
much and decided to call on Shakes¬ 
peare at his house without any prior 
notice. Needless to say, this was an un¬ 
usual step. But she did not care. Ac¬ 
companied hv only her Prime Minister, 
the Queen went to Shakespeare’s house 
when he was busy writing a play. 

Shakespeare, naturally, was taken 
aback to see the Queen of England at 
his house. But that is exactly what the 
Queen wanted. Her intention was to 
meet him in his normal surroundings 
and not at a function specially got up 
for the Queen. She wished to see in 
what conditions he worked and how 
he wrote his plays. 

Having achieved this. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth discussed his plays with him. It 
was a lively conversation. The Queen 
surprised Shakespeare by quoting from 
his plays she had seen. One character 
she liked very much was the portly, 
wily knight. Sir John Falstaff, who ap¬ 
pears in Henry I\, Henry V, and 
Henry VI. The Queen asked Shakes¬ 
peare to write another play showing 
Sir John Falstaff in love! She wanted no 
murder, no tragedy, but plenty ol 
laughter. She herself suggested the title 
of the play. Shakespeare liked the idea 
and agreed to do it. 

Then came the impossible condition 
from the Queen. She wanted the play 
ready for performance at a function to 
be held at Windsor a fortnight later. 
Shakespeare was not sure he would be 
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able to write a play in such a short 
time. But the Queen insisted and the 
playwright obeyed. And the result was 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. The first 
performance of the play took place on 
April 23. 1597 at the initiation ceremo¬ 
nies for the newly elected Knights of 
the Garter on the occasion of the Feast 
of St. George. 

There are several such interesting 
incidents, some well-known and some 
not-so-well-known, which have resulted 
in great literary events. More such 
anecdotes will l>e brought to you later. 

Radhakrishnan 
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T HIS is a Jdtaka laic 01 a story told by 
I he Buddha to lus disciples Each 
lataka sloiv tells about the time Gautama 
Buddha the toundei <>J the Buddhist icli 
I,ion was hotn as 1 turd ni as au animal 01 
as a human being 

I he Buddha was ome bom as a black 
bull \ man who had borrowed money 
Horn an old woman whom people called 
Granm <ou!d not pay d back to hei So 
he otleied hei Ins black bull instead of 
money Giannv was \eiy happv as she 
had no one to take caie of and give hei 
affection She tieated the bull as il he 
weie hei own son The bull giew up into 
a fine animal Black as jet he was veiy 
strong Children loved him because he 
would let them plav with his tail He 


was so kind and genti* thSt the chi Uen 
would ride on his back) after cat? ^ 
him by the horns He soon came u ? 
known as Granny's Blackie 

Blackie was very fond of the old lady \ t 
felt sad that he was not able to do d 
thing for her But he was determined 
repay her kindness to him m some way s 
he kept looking for something he could d 
for her 

He soon got an opportunity A merchant 
one day had to cross the nver nearby ami 
he had fifty carts with him Somehow 
none of the oxen was able to cross tin „ 
nver which was in spate 

The merchant began to look around foi 
help Now Blackie had been watching al 1 
this When the merchant saw what a ma., 
nificent and strong ammal Blackie was, he 
asked the people to whom Blackie belong 
ed He was told that he was Granny s 
Blackie The mei chant felt happy that he 
would be able to use Blackie to lead the 
fifty caits without paying the old woman 
any money loi putting hei bull to woik 
and using its physical strength 

But Blackie soon realised that the mer 
chant was trying to cheat Gianny So when 
the merchant tried to got him to move he 1 
refused to budge In vam the merchant 
tried to entice him with sugar lumps \t 
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test the' 

)«11 was trying to tell him something, in¬ 
deed, Blackie wanted the merchant to un¬ 
derstand that he had to be paid for his ser- 
\ices or else he would not do the work. 

The merchant offered to pay two coins 
for each cart he took across. Indeed, 
Blackie then moved forward and after 
making great efforts and becoming very 
tired m the process, he got all the carts 
across the river. Standing at the head oi 
the caravan, he waited for his payment 
The merchant put the coins m a hag 
and hung the bag around Blackie's neck 
But the bull did not move and until he did 
the caravan could not pass on Again ho 



put only one coin per cart in the bag and 
not two as be had promised. So, the mer¬ 
chant added one coin more for each cart, 
and then only Blackie moved away. The 
caravan went on. and Blackie ran home to 
tell the woman what had happened. 

When Granny saw how tired he was, she 
was angry with him, saying he should 
never talk oi repaying hei because it gave 
her great pleasure taking care of him and 
looking alter him However, she was over¬ 
joyed and felt very grateful to him for his 
kind thought 

Lallta Iyer 


Science for You BOB BROWN 


PROBLEM: 

Aluminum. 

NEEDED: 

An alumm- 
u m cup, 
household 
bleach that 
contains sodi¬ 
um hypoch¬ 
lorite. 

DO THIS: 

Put some of 
the bleach 
into the cup. 

In less than 
an hour, a 
chemical ac¬ 
tion will tak* 
place to turn the cup oark. 

WHAT HAPPENS: 

Aluminum is a fairly active substance In the 
presence of sodium hypochlorite it will decom¬ 
pose and corrode somewhat Some aluminum 
oxide salt, hydrochloric acid, and other products 
will be formed as a result The reactions lake 
place more quickly m the presence of heat. 

•1983, lot Angelas Times Syndicate 
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THE STORY OF THE ROGAN TWINS—2 
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T was becoming impossible for Sada- 
shiv to continue living in the village. 
He was an orphan brought up in his 
uncle's house, and now the whole village 
was angry with him. Everyone said, “Here 
we are getting thinner day by day, be¬ 
cause we don’t have enough to eat. How is 
it that you look so plump and healthy? 
You must be stealing our food!” 

And tearfully Sadashiv would answer, 
“Never, never. Tell me, whose food have 
I stolen?” 

That nobody was able to tell him. All 
the same, they threatened, “The day we 
catch you at it, we’ll tear all the flesh 
from your bones.” 

The plight of the village had become 
truly pitiable. Tucked away in a fold of the 
Western Ghats, in a corner of Maharash¬ 
tra, the village had been quite well off 
and happy until recently. But, for the last 
couple of years, it had suffered badly. 
Kings were fighting kings. The Mughals 
from the north had come and settled in 
the Daulatabad area, while to the south 
was the Adilshahi kingdom of Bijapur. All 
the time there were clashes between the 
two. Apart from the constant fighting, the 
soldiers of both would plunder a village 
at the slightest opportunity. Whatever 
little j'awar and bajra the farmers had 
grown through the year did not find its 


way into the villagers’ stomachs. Much of 
it was looted by the soldiers. The villagers 
managed to survive on half-einpty 
stomachs. 

In addition to all this, there had been 
another recent development. A young 
Maratha youth called Sivaji was going with 
a band of followers, plundering and loot¬ 
ing. He did not trouble the poor villagers; 
his eyes were set on the princes and 
kings. He was a bit of a daredevil and did 
not fear anyone. People said that Sivaji 
wanted to drive away the Mughals, over¬ 
power the Muslims of Bijapur, and estab¬ 
lish a Hindu kingdom in Maharashtra. But 
would Sivaji succeed? Could a mere ban¬ 
dit drive out. the Mughals? In the mean¬ 
time, the condition of the people of that 
region worsened. There was no food left 
in any home, and people looked like mere 
skeletons. 

Only Sadashiv, among all of them, look¬ 
ed sturdy and in the pink of health. He 
was about seventeen years old, short and 
tough, with a shiny dark skin and a good- 
looking face. His behaviour, too, was gen¬ 
tle and quiet. But everyone in the village 
was suspicious of him. They all thought: 
‘From where does the urchin get enough 
to eat? His uncle Sakharam is a miser. It 
is quite unlikely that such an uncle would 
give his nephew extra food when he him- 
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self does not have enough to eat.’ People 
kept their eyes on Sadashiv, but no one 
ever caught him doing anything wrong. 
They only grew more suspicious and 
angry. 

No one knew that in the whole village, 
Sadashiv had one friend who would go 
hungry to give Sadashiv a share of her 
food. In the whole village, only she was 
fond of Sadashiv. 

One summer evening, Sadashiv’s unde 
told him, "My boy. I can no longer feed 
you Now you had better find your own 
way % the world." 

Sakharam said this in front of five vil¬ 
lage elders, who had gathered under the 
large banyan Iree whore meetings were 
held. Perhaps he had consulted them 
earlier. ,.J\‘ 


Sadashiv stared open-mouthed at his 
uncle for sometime. Finally he said, “If 
you don’t give me food, what will I eat?’ 

A village elder, Yithal Patil. remarked, 
“You’re a grown up boy. Work hard and 
earn your own food, flow long ran your 
uncle feed you?” 

Sadashiv replied, “1 am ready to do 
hard work. Bui give me work." 

Another elder spoke. With a gesture 
of his hand, he said, “Where’s work? Can't 
you see we’re all sitting with our arms 
folded? Who are we going to till Ihe land 
for - the soldiers?’’ 

"Then tell me what to do?" said Saila 
shiv. 

Vithal Patil angrily bared his teeth. 

How do we know what you should do? 
No one wants vou in the village. Tomor- 
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wliefeVer you wish.*’ 

Sadashiv kept staring at everybody, 
while his eyes filled with teats. Then he 
said, “Where shall I go? I’ve never been 
out of this village.” 

One elder answered, “That’s no prob¬ 
lem. Go, join the Mughal forces. You are 
not thin and wasted like us. The Mughals 
will gladly take someone strong and 
healthy like you.” 

Some others suggested. "You can even 
join the Bijapuri side.” 

A third elder tried to be witty. “The best 
will be for you to join Sivaji’s gang of da- 
eoits. As it is, you’re used to stealing. You 
will be appreciated among the daeoits.” 

Sadashiv stood there for some more lime 


before he slipped away to the riverside, to 
sit there and do some thinking. It was a 
small mountain stream, nearly dry in the 
summer heal, with wild bushes growing 
on both banks. On the bank where Sada¬ 


shiv stood was a lonely jackfruil tree. It 
had been stripped of all fruit by the hun¬ 
gry villagers while it was still green. Sada¬ 
shiv climbed onto a low branch and per¬ 
ched there with his back resting against 
the tree trunk. He sat there and thought 
for a long time, but he could find no ans¬ 
wer to his problem. 

The day darkened towards evening. Sa¬ 
dashiv got off the branch, went down to 
the river bank, and picked up two pebbles. 
He arranged the pebbles on the tree 
bran, h and returned to the village. Only 
one person would understand the signal 
of the pebbles. The message was: Conic 
here in the second quarter of the night.’ 

On the way back. Sadashiv saw the wives 
and daughters of the villagers on their 
way to the river to fill water. He avoided 
them, and returned to the village by an¬ 
other path. 

Night falls quicklv in the mountain val¬ 
leys. Sadashiv came home, ate his share of 
the dry bajri roti his aunt gave him. and 
fell asleep on the porch outside. 


He woke up in the middle bf the night. 
The moon of the dark fortnight was about 
to rise in the east. Sadashiv got up and. 
silently like a shadow, made his way to the 
riverside. It was dark below the jackfruit 
tree, but Sadashiv could see it in the dark. 
He saw a girl standing there, leaning 
against the trunk. This was Kunku, daugh¬ 
ter of the village elder, Vithal Patil. 

Sadashiv went close to her and stood 
with his back against a low branch. Al¬ 
though Kunku was just about thirteen, she 
looked only nine or ten. She was short but 
very graceful. That a girl as young as her 
could have so much courage was quite un¬ 
expected. She did not talk much, but was 
very intelligent. 

They talked in whispers. “Have you 
heard the latest about me?” asked Sada¬ 
shiv. 

"Yes, I have,” Kunku said. “Here, take 
this.” She raised her hand to Sadashiv’s 
mouth. One morsel and Sadashiv knew 
what it was— purnupnli. (’hewing content¬ 
edly, he said, "Now when I am gone, 
you'll be able to eal your full share. 
You’ve stopped growing, because you eat 
only a quarter share of your food." 

Kunku retorted. "You know nothing. 
My slomach fills up with just a quarter 
piece of the roti. Am I to throw the rest 
of it away? That's why I keep it for you." 

By now the tnoon had risen a little 
higher, and the cool moonlight fell on 
their faces through the tree leaves. Sada¬ 
shiv said. What will you do when I’m 
gone?” 

Kunku didn't answer this. Instead, she 
asked, “Will you go in the morning itself?” 

Sadashiv replied, “Yes. Your father is 
the headman. He has ordered me to leave. 
If I don’t, they will beat me up and throw 
me out. In fact. I am thinking of leaving 
before dawn.” 

Kunku asked again, “W’here will you 
go?” 

Sadashiv chewed the ‘puranpoli’ for 
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Some say I should go to the Mughak 
others say I should join the Bijapur forces. 
What do you say?” 

“I think you should go to Poona 
and join Sivaji,” said Kunku. “People call 
Sivaji a dacoit, but I don’t think he’s ac¬ 
tually one. He is fighting against foreign¬ 
ers. They are our enemies, and should be 
driven out of the country. When he be¬ 
comes king, there will be peace and pros¬ 
perity in the land.” 

Sadashiv was enthusiastic. “You’re right 
Kunku. I’ll join Sivaji’s band. It’s because 
of the Mughals and the Bijapuris that we 
go hungry. I’m going to drive them out of 
the country.” 

Sadashiv had finished eating the ‘puran- 
poli’. Kunku then held out a cloth bag to 
Sadashiv and said, ‘Take this, you’ll need 
it on the way.” 

Sadashiv did not ask what the bag con¬ 
tained. He just slung it over his back. 
Then, he put his hand on Kunku’s shoul¬ 
der and said, “Kunku, I must go now. 
We’ll meet again.” 

“Yes, we’ll meet some time,” Kunku 
whispered. She stood there as Sadashiv 
went away. He decided not to go back 
home but begin his journey to Poona 
rightaway. The moon had risen high up in 
the sky; and it was a good time to set off. 
Sadashiv walked through the village. In 
the moonlight, the whole village seemed 
cold and dead. Sadashiv sighed. There 
were tears in his eyes. 

While passing by Kunku’s house, Sada¬ 
shiv noticed that Vithal Patil’s horse was 
tied to a post in the field nearby. It was 
a sad-looking horse with all its bones 
showing. If the people of the village could 
not get enough food for themselves, how 
could they feed their horses? The summer 
heat had dried even the jungle grass. 

Sadashiv felt very sorry as he looked 
again at the horse. Perhaps the horse 
wouldn’t live much longer; it would die 
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to die? Wasn’t it better that 

Sadashiv looked carefully around him. 
The village lay asleep. There was not a 
sound anywhere. He tip-toed to the horse. 
He took the rope from round its neck and 
made reins out of it. Then, holding the 
horse by the reins, he walked it outside 
the village. Once they reached the out¬ 
skirts, Sadashiv climbed on to the horse. 
He turned the horse towards Poona and 
set off. 

There was no road going from his vill¬ 
age to Poona, and a way had to be found 
along the hills and through the forests. 
However, Sadashiv knew the general dir¬ 
ection in which Poona lay, and headed in 
that direction. 

The day dawned slowly. The moon be¬ 
came pale, then slowly faded away; it was 
cold at night even during summer, but the 
days were warm. Sadashiv’s horse was 
weak from hunger; however it was a hill- 
pony. With Sadashiv on its back, it moved 
steadily up and down the hilly tracks. 

There was no hint of human life any¬ 
where, no sign of any villages. Coming 
down into a valley, Sadashiv noticed a 
pool of water in a corner. Perhaps it was 
a spring that, had not yet dried up in the 
summer. The horse also noticed the water. 

Sadashiv had not yet seen what Kunku 
had put in the bag. There wasn’t much in 
it. A few handfuls of maize, two thick 
bajra rotis, and a rock-hard laddoo made 
of moong dal. Sadashiv looked at the food 
fondly and thought: ‘The food that Kunku 
has given me will last me not one but two 
days.’ He tried to imagine what would be 
happening in the village right then. 
Thinking of the fuss that must have be¬ 
gun over the disappearance of Path's 
horse, Sadashiv grinned to himself. He 
ate a handful of the maize, drank his till 
of water, and then set off again on his 
horse. The horse had also refreshed itself, 
having drunk water and eaten a lot of 


At noon, Sadashiv halted on a hill-top 
and looked around. Everything below the 
sky seemed to be drowsy because of the 
heat. Far away, beyond many hills, he 
could see the crest of a fortress. He could 
not tell whose fort it was. All over Maha¬ 
rashtra. there were fortresses perched on 
mountain ridges. Some were held by the 
Mughals. some by the Bijapuri forces, and 
some others had been captured by Sivaji. 
It. was not safe to go near a fort without 
knowing who commanded it. Besides, who 
knew by which track and around how 
many hills one would have to go? It was 
much simpler to follow* one’s nose. 

Sadashiv travelled the whole day. When 
he felt, hungry, he ate something from the 
bag while still on horseback. Finally, 
when the sun was about lo set., Sadashiv 
suddenly reached yet another valley. It 
was a large valley covered with trees and 
other vegetation, and a narrow stream 
running through it. Sadashiv thought he 
had got somewhere near Poona, and per¬ 
haps he would see some people m,w. Even 
if he did not, it shouldn’t be difficult to 
spend the night there. Any of the large 
trees would offer adequate shelter. 

Sadashiv guided his horse down the low 
river bank and dismounted near the water. 
Taking off the rope he had used as reins, 
he tied it lightly round the forelegs of 
the horse and let it loose. The animal 
could feed on the new grass that grew on 
the bank and yet not. be able to wander 
too far. He then sat on a stone by the 
water and ate his fill. The bag was al¬ 
most empty now. He kept only the laddoo 
for the next day. He was not sure if he 
would reach any human habitation the 
next day, so he thought it wiser to save 
some food 

(Original by Saradindu Jlanerjee 
English Version by Rohini Mukherjee) 

(To be concluded) 
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A MMINI was a little village girl. She 
liked to play in the sunshine, chasing 
the squirrels and calling to the birds. In 
the evenings, most of all, she liked shop¬ 
ping for her mother: but all she had to 
get for her today was a kilo of rice from 
the Ration Shop. 

‘I wish I had something more exciting 
to buy,’ she said to herself, ‘but I must 
not, buy anything that I really don’t need. 
It will make Amma very angry, if I waste 
my time and money.’ Ammini took the 
shopping-bag from behind the store-room 
door. She did not notice that some mice 
had made a hole in a corner of the bag. 

Ammini reached the Ration Shop and 
made her purchase. The rice was needed 
for that evening, so she trotted home in 
a hurry. She did not notice that the shop¬ 
ping-bag had a hole. As a result, the rice 

spilled out all the way home . 

nearly all the way home because, taking 
heed of the noisy chirping of birds behind 
her. Ammini once turned round and what 
did she find? 

She noticed there was an uneven white 
line of rice all along the way. She also 
noticed rows of little sparrows twittering 



and moving about; they were having a 
wonderful feed of the rice grains. And 
in her shopping-bag. there was but a 
handful of rice left. Quickly, she clutched 
the hole in the bag to stop the rice from 
further spilling, and with a flutter in her 
heart, she ran back to the shop to request 
for some more rice. 

There was a long line of people now, 

(Turn to page 34) 
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waiting for their rations. She once again 
waited for her turn. As she explained 
about the hole in her shopping-bag to the 
shop owner, a kind-hearted lady heard 
her and gave her some rice from her 
ration. 

•.The. $jop assistant gave her a plastic 
bag td-jtfhrry the rice in. 


She hopped and skipped all the way 
home, clutching the gaily-coloured plastic 
bag. She was not sorry for having spilled 
some rice. After all, the birds — her 
friends — had a feast on it. As for the 
mice, Ammini decided to teach them a 
lesson. 

Mariam Mathew 
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L ONG ago. before Christ was horn. 

there lived a race of strong hunt¬ 
ers in the northern part ol Fnropc. 
The Norsemen's country was filled 
with gods and dwarfs and giants. These 
magic spirits wandered all over the 
earth. 

The chief of the Norse gods was 
Odin the one-eyed, also known as the 
Thunderer. His one eye was the sun: 


his blue mantle, sky. His staff was the 
thunderbolt, which could strike fin* 
from a rock, lake the other spirits, 
Odin often walked down to the earth 
over Rainbow Bridge from bis palace 
in the sky. 

On one of his earth visits, he mar¬ 
ried a mortal woman. From this union 
sprang a long line of fearless heroes. 
Aided in Odin, his descendants pros- 
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pered and founded a weilttiy, power¬ 
ful kingdom. 

One of their kings was Volsimg. He 
had ten sons and one daughter, Signy, 
with golden hair and a face as lovely 
as the early morning. Siggeir, King of 
the Goths, wanted Princess Signy for 
his bride and sent a messenger to ask 
for her hand. King Volsung had never 
seen Siggeir, but knew he ruled a 
large, fair land. lie urged Signy to ac¬ 
cept the Goth king and she agreed. 
Still a child, she knew nothing of the 
outside world. 

Siggeir came to the country of the 
Volsungs one midsummer day. As he 
entered the great feasting hall of King 
Volsung, a strange sight met his eyes. 
In the centre of the long room a giant 
oak tree grew. Its branches spread 
over the roof. King Volsung. told Sig¬ 
geir that the tree had been there for 
many generations. The first of the 
Volsungs, Odin’s own son, had called 



As Princess Signy stepped forward 
to greet her bridegroom, her face 
turned pink. For Siggeir was no proud, 
brave warrior, but a puny, dark man 
with a cruel mouth and shifty eyes 
But she had promised to wed him, so 
she gave him her hand and let him 
lead her to the carved wooden throne 
of honour called the High Seat. 

The feasting lasted late into the 
light summer night. Signy alone, of all 
the drinking, shouting company, did 
not speak or smile. She glanced often 
toward her twin, Sigmond, favourite 
among her brothers, and her eyes were 
bright with tears. 

In the midst of the feasting, the 
door opened and a stranger entered. 
He was tall and strongly built. Dark 
curling hair fell beneath a broad- 
brimmed hat, which hid his eves. A 
mantle of deep blue flowed from his 
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^shoul^ers. In his hand he held a sword 
which shone as if it were fashioned 
from sunlight and stars. 

For a moment the room was as 
quiet as the night forest. Then Vol- 
sung spoke: “Greetings., stranger, to 
the wedding of my daughter. Will you 
join us in the feast?” 

“You are kind, Sire, but I have a 
long journey before sunrise.” The visit¬ 
or’s low but clear voice reached even 
the farthest corner of the great hall. 
Slowly, he walked to the Branstoek, 
lifted his bright sword high, and thrust 
it deep into the trunk. 

“He who pulls this sword out of the 
oak tree shall have it as a gift from 
me," he said quietly. In the next in¬ 
stant he was gone, leaving everyone 
motionless as though in a happy 
dream. For, they knew that the god, 
Odin, had been there. Yolsung again 
broke the silence. “King Siggeir, you are 
the honoured guest. Will you take the 
sword from the tree?” 

Siggeir grasped the bejewelled hilt 
with greedy eagerness. He pulled and 
twisted until his dark face turned pur¬ 
ple. Then he turned and strode angrily 
hack to the high seat saying nothing. 
Alter him. each of his followers tried 
in turn, and failed. 

“You are mocking me and my men, 
Vols?mg!” cried Siggeir. “You think 
you are the bravest and the strongest. 
Try to take the sword yourself.” 

“I don’t mock at you," said King Yol¬ 
sung gently. “The god himself put the 
sword there. I am growing old and 1 
do not think myself the strongest and 
the bravest. But I cannot refuse a 
challenge.” He pulled with all his great 
strength, but the buried sword seem¬ 
ed to have grown into the tiunk. Vol- 
sung laughed. “Odin knows I need no 
sword than his old friend,” he said. 


patting his own sword lovingly. “Let 

mv soas trv it.” 

* _ «* 

The tall sons of Volsung went one 
by one to the Branstock and nine of 
them failed. Last of all went the tenth 
and the youngest, Sigmund. He hid his 
hand on the hilt and drew the sword 
gently and easily from the tree. 

“The sword is Odin's gift to me,” he 
said gravely. “In return, it shall protect 
the helpless and avenge the wrong, and 
never be raised in unreasoning anger.” 

As soon as Sigmund finished shak¬ 
ing, the Goth king said, “In mv house 
there is a storeroom full of gold and 
precious jewels. Fvcrylhing in that 
room is yours Sigmund, in return of 
the sword. 

Sigmund stared at him. “Twice that 
treasure would not buy me again a 
gilt Iron? Odin. Do you think l would 
sell mv honour? He turned scornfully 
and strode hack to his place, swinging 
flic flashing weapon like a toy. 

The least ended soon after. Siggeir, 
hiding his jealousy and anger, invited 
Volsung and his sons to visit the (kith 
country. But Signy sought out her 
father and begged him not to go, fear¬ 
ing treachery. Volsung laughed at her 
fears. “Wo are not cowards, ho said. 
“And even Siggeir would never harm a 
guest under his own lonf." 

At the beginning ol winter, Yol- 
snug, with his sons and a lew follow¬ 
ers, went to the country of King Sig¬ 
geir, sailing in their long wooden ships. 
At the bow of each boat a carved dra¬ 
gon's head lifted proudly; at the stern 
was the dragon’s wooden tail. When 
they neared the shore, Sigmund, in 
the leading ship, hoisted a white shield 
to the top of the mast — a sign that 
they had come in peace. 

But as soon as they stepped ashore, 
they were set upon by a large band of 
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fought bravely, (bey were outnum¬ 
bered. King Volsung himself was slain 
and his ten sons were captured and 
brought alive to Siggeir. 

During the fighting, the Goth king 
had hidden himself in his house. But 
now, with the Volsungs captured, Ik 
was suddenly brave. To Sigmund ht 
said, “Your famous sword did not help 
you, rude boy. Give it to one who is 
older and wiser.” 

“You weic wise enough. King Sig¬ 
geir, not to face the Volsungs in honest 
fight,” said Sigmund scornfully. “But 
I cannot give you the sword, because 
my hands are bound. Take it voursclf 
Or are )Ou afraid of my teeth:*’ 

“Take the sword from him,” Siggeii 
ordered a servant 

Sigmund did not move while the 
sword was taken, but stood proud and 
tall, staling straight ahead 

“Now the sheep aie shorn,' said Sig 
geii gleefully “Ft’s time for the slaugh¬ 
ter You came 111 the light season, 
Volsung — the Goio-month, when we 
kill the 1 leasts of the faun fm wintei 
eating.’ 

Signs lan in and knelt befoie her 
husband weeping ‘Please siie, do 
not kill ms brothers at once* Give 
them a little while longer to breathe 
the fresh an and see the sunlight.” 

Siggeii laughed harshls “You shall 
have vour wish, Queen Signs ” He 
turned to his wairiois. “Take them 
into the forest. Tie them to the largest 
tree, with iron chains around their 
nukles and chests and arms There 
thev can feast on fiesh air and sunlight, 
as their sister wishes*’’ 

The Volsungs were led away, and 
Signs svas locked in her room. Every 
morning, a messenger was sent into the 
woods, and each day he returned, say- 
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slain and eaten during the night by an 
unknown moster. On the ninth day, the 
messenger told Signy that only Sigmud 
was still alive. The queen caught his 
hand as he turned to leave. 

“I cannot go from this room," she 
whispered. “But take this little jar of 
honey under your mantle. Take it to 
the tree and smear the honey on 
Sigmud's face.” 

The messenger agreed, and Signy 
watched fearfully from her high window 
as he disappeared into the dark forest. 

Next morning, the messenger was 
sent out again. On his return, he re¬ 
ported that then 1 was nothing but 
bones around the great tree. Siggeir 
then freed Signy and let her go into 
the forest to mourn for her brothers. 

When she carne near the death tree, 
a ghosl-like figure staggered towards 
her. She turned to flee, but the m a¬ 
ture called to her. "Signy, Signy. (in- 
sister! Do not go. 1 am no ghost, but 
your brother Sigmund, still alive!” 

She ran to him then, threw her arms 
around him, and kissed him. "How 
are you?" she said, half smiling, half 


crying. “I had little hope that the honey 
would help you, but thought I would 
bury' you with the rest.” 

“The honey saved me. I^ast night, a 
big wolf came, as he had come every 
night to kill one of our brothers. He 
set on me and started to tear me with 
his fangs until he smelt the honey on 
my face. Then he licked it, and 1 
caught his tongue with my teeth. We 
struggled together until my bonds 
broke loose. I killed him with art iron 
chain." 


Sigmund and Signy then built a stone 
funeral mound for their brothers and 
prayed that Odin would lake their souls 
to Valhalla, the skv-home of slain 
heroes. 

“Now go deep into the forest," Signy 
told her twin. "Near the river there is 
a cave. The entrance is hidden by wil¬ 
lows. Stay in there hiding, and l will 
bring you food and tend your 
wounds.’ 

Signy rejoiced, as she ran back 
through the darkness. But she feigned 
sadness to her husband, saving she 
would need many days to Imry her 
brothers in the forest. 
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Soon afterwards, Kingpiggeir’s fol- 
Jowers began to disappear. Hunting 
Jeer, they would spread'out through 
the woods. When they came together 
again, one or two were always missing. 
There was a giant in the forest, people 
whispered fearfully. He had escaped 
from the icy northern mountains and 
now he dwelt in their own woods, 
seizing lost wayfarers and eating them. 

One evening, two little children 
were playing with rings in the cellar 
of Siggeir’s feasting hall. One of the 
rings rolled behind a big ale barrel and 
the children came up on a bearded 
man crouched there, dressed in animal 
skins. They screamed and ran away 
before he could catch them. King Sig- 
geirs men se swords and battle- 
axes and raced to the cellar. There, 
after a fierce fight, they captured 
Sigmund. 


■«\ ' ' 

great 
raced 

up to the straw-thatched roof, and in 
a few minutes the building was a roar¬ 
ing tower of fire. The people scream¬ 
ed and struggled to get out. But the 
flames blocked their way everywhere 
except the main door. There Sigmund 
stood, with his sword in his hand. He 
allowed only women to pass through. 

From the flaming interior came Sig¬ 
geir’s terrible cry, offering Sigmund 
his slaves and all his kingdom for his 
life. But Sigmund and his sister stood 
across the doorway and shouted in a 
terrible voice: “King Siggeir! You have 
sown the seed of murder, and now it 
lias flowered." 

Sigmund then took his sister’s hand 
to draw her outside, hut she stood 
motionless. 




against the log waus or rue King s 
hall and set fire to them. Flames i 


This time, the Goth king doomed 
him to he buried alive in an under¬ 
ground stone chamber. The men were 
piling huge stones over the living grave 
when Signv ran up. She threw a bundle 
of straw into the pit, explaining that 
it was food. Then she withdrew 
sobbing. 

It was pitch dark. Sigmund untied 
the bundle of straw and felt the sharp 
edge of a sword. Its hilt came to his 
hand like an old friend, and he knew 
that Signs had stolen the sword of the 
Branstock from her husband to save 
him. 


“1 will die here in my own house, 
beside my wedded husband,” she said. 
“When I married him, 1 swore to be 
faithful even till dead). 1 will die 
happy, because my brothers still live 
in you. Be a wise king, Sigmund, ancl 
do not languish alone in the hall of 
our father. You will have sons. That 
is mv dying wish." She smiled at him, 
then walked back into the fire. 

As she disappeared, the roof fell 
with a tremendous crash, and the mur¬ 
der hall of King Siggeir sank to the 
ground. Sigmund watched his sword 
until the last spark had turned to ashes. 


Sigmund sliced the rocks almve him 
with his sword and cleared his wav. 
Creeping out into the night, he slipped 
into the Invest and collected piUs of 
dead tree branches. He stacked them 


Mark Esbar (12) Australia 

(Courtesy: Shankars Internationa! 
Children's Competition) 

(To be continued) 
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D ID you know that at one time, 250 
million years ago, all the different 
continents were not separated by oceans as 
they are today, but were joined together 
forming a huge land mass? 

According to the theory of the ‘conti¬ 
nental drift’ or the theory of the displace¬ 
ment of oceans, advanced by a German 
scientist, Alfred Wegener, in his book 'The 
origin of continents and oceans', 250 mil¬ 
lion years ago there was only one conti¬ 
nent, which he named Pangaea (meaning 
all lands.) and one ocean which he called 
Panthalassa (meaning universal ocean). 
Then, about 200 million years ago, two 
extensive rifts took place, and Pangaea 
began to break up. After the first rift, 
India was sent to the south, alongwith the 
Antarctica, Australia, Africa, and South 
America. The second rift divided this 
group into two parts: (1) S. America and 
Africa and (2) Australia, the Antarctica, 
and India. Then, about 135 million years 
ago, India set itself free and embarked 
on a journey northward. This culminated 
in it colliding with South Asia, where it 
has remained even today. 

If you want to obtain first hand evidence 
of this theory, just examine the map of the 


world. Look at the bulging eastern portion 
of S. America and the depression in the 
western part of Africa. Doesn’t it appear as 
if S. America and Africa could be brought 
together like two pieces in a jigsaw puzzle? 
If you look very carefully, you will also 
notice that even the numerous projections 
on the western coasl of S. America have 
corresponding projections on the east¬ 
ern coast of S. Africa. As a result, there 
will be a perfect fit if these two continents 
are brought together. 

When Wegener first proposed his theory, 
no one believed him. But later on, natural¬ 
ists found that the pre-historic plant and 
animal life of S America and Africa had 
many similarities. Today, we have evidence 
that the earth’s crust is still shifting and 
our scientists believe that the continents 
have been moving from place to place 
throughout geological history. 

So Wegner had been right, after all! 

Sunlit Dutta 
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WIMBLEDON 

WINNERS 

[AND 

LOSERS 

I T was a sunny, sunny Wimbledon this 
year. Nature was unusually kind at 
the Mecca of Tennis. But the sun’s brilli¬ 
ance was not matched by the game. 
Hardly did any match live up to the great 
Wimbledon traditions. 

John McEnroe and Martina Navrati¬ 
lova, the defending men’s and Women’s 
champions, proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that they are the greatest tennis 
players of today. Martina, fresh from her 
French Open victory with which she had 
completed the Grand Slam, won the crown 
without dropping a single set on the way. 
McEnroe’s, however, was the greater vic¬ 
tory, because he won not only the coveted 
Wimbledon title, but also the hearts of 
the spectators. 

This is the third time McEnroe is bag¬ 
ging the Wimbledon men’s singles title. 
But he had also earned a reputation as the 
bad boy of tennis! His habit of abusing 
officials, disputing line calls, and involv- 



John McEnroe 


ing himself in running battles with the 
spectators and media men had made him 
unacceptable to many, despite the brilli¬ 
ance of his performance. McEnroe, who 
came to England after losing the French 
Open title to Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia 
in a hard-fought five-set thriller, faced a 
virulent campaign in the British Press. 
Many went to the extent of demanding 
that the New Yorker should be banned 
from playing tennis if he continued his 
undignified behaviour. In good time, the 
champion decided to mend his ways. “I’ll 
let my racket do the talking,” he declared 
before the Wimbledon opened. And he 
did just that. In doing so, he disproved 
all those who claimed that he could not 
bring out the best in him if he did not 
indulge in his now infamous tantrums. 

It was a suave McEnroe who played at 
the All England Club this year. His bril- 
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Jimmy Connors 

liant tennis was matched by his impeccable 
behaviour. He did not dispute a single 
decision of the officials, while Jimmy 
Connors and Ivan Lendl were fined. 

Pat Cash, the 19-year-old unseeded 
Australian, created a sensation when he 
defeated 4th seed Mats Wilander of 
Sweden 6-7, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4 in a second round 
match. The next victim of Cash was Kevin 
Curren of South Africa, who had earlier 
defeated Ramesh Krishnan of India. Cash 
eliminated the 11th seeded powerful 
South African 4-6, 6-2, 7-6, 6-1 to enter 
the quarter-finals. Continuing his winning 
spree, this year’s Wimbledon sensation 
overcame sixth seeded Andree Gomez of 
Ecuador 6-4, 6-4, 0-7, 7-6. 

In the semifinals, Pat Cash's opponent 
was the formidable John McEnroe, who 
had earlier eclipsed Bill Scanlon in straight 
sets 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. Cash’s adventures were 


of no avail against the defending cham¬ 
pion. But he fought every minute of the 
game before going down 3-6, 6-7, 4-6. 

In the other semifinals. 31-year-old 
Jimmy Connors, the old war-horse from 
the USA, beat French Open Champion 
and number two seed Ivan Lendl 6-7,6-3, 
7-5, 6-1, in a 176-minute thriller. Lendl 
sent down not less than 19 aces, but Con¬ 
nors through some beautiful returns 
turned the match his way. 

During the championships, Connors 
broke the all-time record of singles vic¬ 
tories at Wimbledon when he beat Marty 
Davis. That, his 65th victory, beat the 
64 by Britain’s Arthur W. Gore between 
1888 and 1927. 

The men's singles final came as an anti¬ 
climax. In the most one-sided Wimbledon 
final in the post-War era. McEnore 
defeated Connors 6-1, 6-1. 6-2 in one hour 
and twenty minutes. There were glimpses 
of McEnroe’s power in the match, but he 
did not have to bring to use all the am¬ 
munition he keeps in reserve. Comment¬ 
ing on his own conduct at Wimbledon, he 
said. “I like actions to speak louder than 
words. 1 have played great matches when 
I have gotten angry, but 1 think it is cer¬ 
tainly better in the long run to keep this 
way.” 

McEnroe also claimed the men's 
doubles crown when, in the company of 
Peter Fleming, also of the USA, he defeat¬ 
ed the Australians Paul McNamee and 
Pat Cash 6-2, 5-7, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. This was 
the fourth Wimbledon doubles win for 
them. 

Martina Navratilova, the Czech-turned 
American, has only one ambition in life — 
to become the greatest woman tennis 
player of all times. Her campaign for the 
fifth Wimbledon Women’s singles title 
was made easier because of the absence, 
due to injury, of third seeded Tracy Austin 
and fourth seeded Andrea Jaeger. This 
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meant, she had only two major opponents 
to lake care of — former champion Chris 
Lioyd and Hana Mandlikova, the only 
player to inflict a defeat on Martina 
during 1984. 

In the semifinals, Martina was con- 
fronted by sixth seeded Kathy Jordan of 
the USA, who had earlier outclassed fourth 
seeded Pam Shriver, also of the USA. 
Kathy Jordan put up a stiff fight'before 
going down 4-6, 4-6 to Navratilova. In 
the other women’s singles semifinals, 
Chris Lloyd, playing one of her best 
matches, defeated Hana Mandlikova 6-1, 
6-2. The final was a fight between Navrati¬ 
lova’s athleticism and Lloyd’s persistence. 
Chris Lloyd, one of the most popular 
Wimbledon women’s players, put up a 
spirited performance. But serving power¬ 
fully and returning beautifully, Martina 
claimed the match 7-6, 6-2. She proved 
conclusively that she is well above the 
other women players of the time. The 
27-year-old left hander is at the top today 
and intends to stay there for long. 

Martina and Pam Shriver also won the 
women’s doubles for the fifth consecutive 
lime. 

In the finals of the mixed doubles, John 
Lloyd (Britain) and Wendy Turnbull 
(Australia) defeated Steve Denton and 
Kathy Jordan (USA) 6-3, 6-3. 

India’s challenge at the 1984 Wimble¬ 
don was epitomised by the brief, but 
brilliant performance of Ramesh Krishnan. 
In the opening round, the Wimbledon 
Junior Champion of 1979 overcame initial 
hesitation to beat Simone Colombo 4-6, 
6-2, 7-6, 6-4. Ramesh's next opponent 
was last year’s runner-up Chris Lewis of 
New Zealand. Twenty-five-year-old Ramesh 
created the first major upset of this year’s 
Wimbledon by beating Lewis 6-3. 6-3, 6-3. 
Ramesh’s brilliance was, however, ended 
by the powerful Kevin Curren of South 
Curren won 6-2, 3-6, 7-6, 7-6. 



Ramesh, however, had the satisfaction of 
putting up a stiff fight before going down. 

Vijay Amritraj, India’s Tennis sensation 
of the seventies, could not advance be¬ 
yond the first round where he was beaten 
by Hans Schvvaier of West Germany 
3-6, 4-6. 2-6. In men’s doubles, Vijay and 
Anand were crushed by the Australian 
team of Brad Dyke and Wally Masur 6-4, 
6-0, 6-2. Shashi Menon and his Canadian 
partner Michibata were eliminated by 
John McEnroe and Peter Fleming 6-3. 
6-3. 4-6. 6-3. Anand Amritraj, however, 
reached the third round of the mixed 
doubles in the company of Sherry Acker 
of the USA when they came up against 
John McEnroe and Peter Fleming 6-3. 
2 - 6 , 2 - 6 . 

Hari Iyer, who represented India at 
the Junior level, was beaten in the first 
round by Paul Coyle of Britain. 

True, this year’s Wimbledon did not 
produce much great tennis. But Wim¬ 
bledon is Wimbledon, and there is no 
taking away from its greatness. Even the 
smallest event there is important to tennis 
lovers all over the world. 

Radhakrishnan 
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I N the famous temple town of Belur. in 
Karnataka, there's a temple of mas¬ 
sive size devoted to Lord Kesava. It was 
built centuries ago. The great sculptor of 
this beautiful temple was a master crafts¬ 
man, called Janakaeharya. He executed all 
the statues and figures in the temple, except 
one. the idol of the presiding deity. 

Janakaeharya was a silent and serious 
worker. He would work at the temple carv¬ 
ings. day and night. Each piece of stone 
for the temple carvings, he had personally 
selected. Every figure, in every niche, was 
made by him with infinite pain and care. 
The temple was nearly complete. Only the 
main idol remained to be done. And it was 
the most important figure in the temple 
— an idol of Kesava. As soon as he 
finished the work, the temple w»as to be 
thrown open, for worship. 

The master sculptor had chosen the 
stone for this idol very carefully. It was a 
perfect piece of black granite, with no 
flaws or cracks, for it was to be turned 
into an idol for worship. Janakaeharya also 
wanted to work at this idol undisturbed. So 
he gave orders: ‘‘No one is to come into 
my presence while I am at work. No one 
must call me for meals or to meet visitors.” 

Thus the great stone carver was left 


alone to do his work in peace. No one 
dared disobey his orders. Even the king was 
not permitted to visit him. 

The old sculptor had nearly finished his 
w'ork. As he kept chiselling the details of 
the jewellery and the shape of the navel, a 
shadow fell across his creation. At once, the 
hammer dropped from his hand and he Hew 
into a rage. He looked up angrily. 

At the doorway of the temple, he saw a 
strange young man. He was not anyone 
from these parts, for even the king would 
not have done such a cruel thing to annoy 
the master. 

As Janakaeharya turned round, the youth, 
not. knowing what wrong he had done, be¬ 
gan to speak. 

"That is a beautiful piece of work you 
are making,” he said politely. 

Janakaeharya looked with silent scorn 
at the impudent youth. "How did you come 
here? Young fellow, I do nol need a certi¬ 
ficate from you about my creation. You 
have spoilt my mood and nearly made me 
make a mistake at my work.” 

"Oh, I’m sorry if I disturbed you,” said 
the stranger. *T didn’t mean to upset you 
at all. The guards told me not to come this 
way, but when I saw the idol through the 
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“A minor matter, sir,” he stammered. 

"Quick now,” said Janakacharva, “say 
what you want to, and be off. I have to 
finish the statue before the full moon day. 
I’m running short of time. The king has 
already announced the day of dedication of 
the temple.” 

“If it is the idol for worship that you’re 
making, master, that will not do.” 

"Indeed!” said Janakacharya. "What do 
you think is missing in this sculpture? Per¬ 
haps, it does not satisfy the tastes of a 
learned man like you!” 

"The stone of the carving is imperfect, 
sir,” uttered the youth. 

Janakacharya let out a loud laugh. This 
was nothing but stupidity. He had chosen 
the stone himself, after checking it from 
all sides. 

' } "In that case,” said the master, "If you 
doorway, I thought I should warn you.” can det ect the flaw in the stone, I shall cut 

“About what?” said the irritated Janaka- off my hands and never hold another 
chary a. The man was not only a fool but chisel in my life.” 
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was weeded. By then a 
^large crowd tad collected round the pair 
and were making fun of the silly youth. 

“Please get me some sandal paste,” or¬ 
dered the youth. When the paste was 
brought, he walked up to the statue and 
said to the sculptor, “Please apply this 
paste on the statue." 

Within minutes, the paste was dry all 
over the carving. 

Janakacharya turned to the youth. “What 
next?” he asked. 

“The paste is wet around the navel of 
the figure,” he pronounced. “In that place, 
there is a little water trapped inside Ihe 
stone and there is a toad inside.” 

How the crowd roared at the strange re¬ 
mark. Some of them called the man a luna¬ 
tic. Only the master was silent. He felt the 
navel of his carving again and again. Sure 
enough, the paste was wet around the 
navel. 

Before long, a hammer was broughl. 
.Janakacharya tapped the figure around the 
navel. The stone cracked and out jumped 
a frog, from inside a recess of trapped 
water. 

The great sculptor swooned. The people 
were silent and drew back in amazement. 
.Tanakacharya rushed towards the temple 
guard. He tried to snatch away his sword 
to cut off his arm. But the young man was 
quick. He did not allow the great master 
to cut off his arm. 

After a while, the crowd left. The tw o of 
them w'ere left alone. It was then that 
Janakacharya spoke and asked the strang¬ 
er who he was. 

“I’ve come from the nearby village, 
where I live with my mother.” 

“Who is your father, boy?” asked the 
old man. 

“I have not seen him,” replied the man. 



Dad : Strange, I dan ! get a smooth \have. U was a new 
blade. 

Sit too ithe naughty) : Yes. it's the nr ir blade, dud I've 
just shregened my pencil 

h> K. Miidhtiva Kao 

“My mother tells me that he left itoine 
before I was born and he has not returned 
since. I am Krishna Deva, son of Janaka¬ 
charya.” 

The words hit ihe old man like a falling 
giant, pillar. The youth w’as his own son! 
He had left home to carry on his art undis¬ 
turbed. He had never looked back, since 
that time. It was a tearful meeting between 
father and son. The entire town learnt of 
the strange meeting. But Janakacharya left 
the idol incomplete, for be bad vowed never 
to touch his tools again. He made his way 
back to his village and did not make use 
of his hands again. 

Years later, after lie had done enough 
penance for his pride, he was persuaded to 
carve another idol, for the village temple. 
He made a masterpiece and to this day, 
people come to the little village of Jana¬ 
kacharya, to worship Lord Kesava at the 
temple of “Kali Dala” or the temple of the 
Restored Arm. 

S. Majumdar 
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II THE SPELL IS BROKEN 


E ACH prince took a princess and began 
dancing round and round the huge 
hall. Only Lina had to dance all by herself. 
But Michael wasted no time. He held Lina 
by her waist and swirled her around the 
hall till her long skirt flared out and 
whirled beautifully. "Look, sisters, someone 
is dancing with me! ” she cried. "Look at ni\ 
skirt.” 

But they chided her. "Don't be silly, it 
must be the midnight breeze doing the 
trick.” 

When morning came, the princesses 
bade farewell to the princes and returned 
to their bedroom. On the way, Michael 
broke off a ruby twig, a diamond twig, 
and a sapphire twig from the forest. 

The next day, when he presented a 
bouquet to Lina, as usual, he had care¬ 
fully placed the three twigs among the 
flowers. 

48 


When Lina saw the twigs, she ran to 
her sisters and cried, "The gardener 
knows our secret. He'll now go and tell 
our father! What shall we do?” She told 
them about the twigs in the bunch of 
flowers that Michael had given her. 

"You just don’t worry, little sister," the 
eldest one consoled Lina. "Tonight we’ll 
take him with us to the magic palace and 
make him drink from the water-lily goblet 
and he will also be under the spell and 
dance with you every night.” 

When Lina heard this, she burst out 
crying. "I don’t want a simple gardener as 
my partner.” 

Now. Michael, who was invisible at that 
time, overheard their conversation. He 
hurried to the magic bush near his bed¬ 
room window and begged it to turn him 
into a prince. He then ran to the pond 
and peeped in — yes, he looked a dash- 
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OTiatt satin 
and shining 
jewels! He presented himself before the 
king and asked for permission to be with 
the twelve princesses that night. The king 
was only too glad to grant the permission. 
Princess Lina could not take her eyes off 
the handsome prince. 

That night, as usual, the twelve princes¬ 
ses and Michael, now a price, were locked 
into their bedroom. As soon as the keys 
were turned in, Lina caught, hold of the 
prince by his hand, and they all ran 
through the magic door down the long 
staircase and through the magic wood to 
the lake where the eleven princes awaited 
them in the boats. Michael rowed Lina’s 
boat across the lake to the magic palace 


clothes and a velvet 



floor. Immediately, the earth shook and 
rumbled, and the magic palace with the 
lake and the magic wood with the precious 
stones also suddenly disappeared, and they 
all found themselves back in their bed¬ 
room. 

And Michael had the biggest surprise in 
store All the eleven princes and the 
twelve princesses knell, before him and 
thanked him for his help in breaking the 
spell of the water-lily goblet. 

The king could not thank Michael 
enough, and he gave him Lina's hand in 
marriage and made him a king. Michael’s 
dream had all come true. And when he 
went, to thank the magic bush near his 
bedroom window, lie found it. had dis 
appeared! 


There she offered him the magic potion 
from the water-lily goblet. But Michel held 
it and said, ‘I’ll bring an end lo all your 
magic!” and crashed the goblet on the 


The twelve princes and the twelve prin¬ 
cesses were married in grand style 

(\ luiirv Tide llefold In Alitka Shankar) 
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Cenes as time-machines 

Can a Quagga, an extinct animal, which 
looked something between a horse and a 
zebra, take birth again? So also other ex¬ 
tinct animals, such as a eavebear, or a Sibe¬ 
rian mammoth? How nice would it be if 
such a thing happened. Our zoos and parks 
would then be more fascinating and colour¬ 
ful places! scientists think that such a 
thing is. however, not possible at present, 
but it may become so after a few decades 
of research. But there is one condition 
which alone would enable scientists to re¬ 
produce an extinct animal in a laboratory: 
the undamaged genes — the units that re¬ 
present the hereditary characteristics — of 
the extinct animal should be available to 
scientists. Although some bones, flesh, etc, 
of most of the extinct animals are available 
in museums all over the world, the genes 
of some of them are damaged and so can¬ 
not be useful for reproduction of the ani¬ 
mals. At present, however, a group of US 



scientists are studying the genes of a 
Quagga to know whether it was closer to a 
horse or a zebra — a controversy that has 
been raging for a long time. In other 
words, scientists can now determine the 
root of origin of a particular extinct ani¬ 
mal. That would be like going back in the 
unknown past using a Time machine ~ 
isn’t it? But, that’s what genes can tell — 
and much more. 

Indian astronomer’s feat 

Pluto, the coldest and atmosphereless 
planet, is the last and ninth planet to be 
discovered in the solar system. But long 
before the discovery of the planet, its pre 
sense in the sky was predicted by several 
astronomers. Generally, the credit for the 
prediction of Pluto goes to two eminent 
astronomers, Percival Lowell and W.H. Pick 
ering. It is, however, not given at all to an 
Indian astronomer, V.B. Ketakar of Dhar- 
war, who had also predicted the presence 
of Pluto in the May 1911 issue of the 
Bulletin of the Astronomical Society of 
France, according to a recent paper in the 
Indian Journal of History of Science by 
three physicists, J.G. Chhabra, S.D. Sharma. 
and Manju Khanna of Punjabi University. 

Ketakar had not only predicted the pre¬ 
sence of Pluto, which he himself had 
named as “Brahma”, but also yet another 
planet beyond it — currently the most 
sought after tenth plant. However, when 
Clyde Tombaugh discovered Pluto in 1930, 
both Lowell and Pickering staked claims 
for its prediction, but Ketakar could not 
do so. A paralytic stroke had completely 
disabled him. It was something unfortunate 
for both Ketakar and science in India. 
Otherwise, today, Ketakar’s name would 
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gfitfdftfi lettera is the 
science end astronomy. 


Moon affects terrestrial weather 

Everybody knows that tides in the seas 
are caused'mainly due to the gravitational 
pull of Moon. During the full and new 
Moon, tides are the highest; waves in the 
oceans also leap up high into the sky, as 
if wanting to touch Moon. Tides, in fact, 
are the most conspicous phenomenon attri¬ 
buted to Moon. It is, however, claimed that 
the gravitational pull of this heavenly body 
also affects several other things on earth. 

^For instance, it affects the atmosphere of 
earth very minutely. 

Suppose Moon is itself circling earth not 
along the same path every time. It devia¬ 
tes from its path on an 18-year cycle. In 
other words, during some years it comes 
closer to earth, and during other years it 
mo\es far away from it, and the cycle re- 


iWaWWCTFlfi years; Naturally, the gravi- 
tational pull of Moon would affect anything 
on earth in a similar manner. Apart from 
tides, the terrestrial atmosphere would 
also be affected on an 18-year cycle, which 
might cause changes in weather on earth. 
This is what a group of US scientists have 
discovered after studying the past weather 
records of various places on earth. For ins¬ 
tance, Moon does accelerate or retard the 
seasonal march of the monsoon rains over 
India: it had caused floods and droughts 
in China in the past 500 years, and has 
been responsible for droughts in South 
America. Docs all this mean that like the 
Sun. Moon also affect terrestrial weather? 
It is only in recent times that scientists 
have begun to think so. Much research is 
required in this direction to establish this 
Moon-weat her connection. 


Dilip M. Siihvi 


PHOTO QUIZ 


Do you know the name of 
this beautiful glow seen 
over the North Pole? A 
similar glow is seen over 
the South Pole, too. What 
is it known as? 

mis 
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(Continued from page 'l&Wt. 


strong in body and witty 8> mind. At last, 
he thought the time had come for him to 
confront the monster. He set out towards 
Thebes. 

The way was lonely and barren. The sky 
was without any birds, and there was nei¬ 
ther grass nor tree growing anywhere on 
the ground. There were just sullen-looking 
rocks and boulders lying about. Then, 
suddenly. Oedipus heard a terrible roar 
and the Sphinx appeared before him. It 
then spread out its wing and said: 


‘ WsW'W .. v .„ 

answer was correct. Then suddenly, hatred 
burned in its eyes, but it could not do 
thing to Oedipus, for it had lost all its 
strength and power. The helpless monster 
let out a piercing shriek of anguish and 
hurled itself into the sea. The water boil¬ 
ed and bubbled, and soon the Sphinx sank 
from sight. 

Oedipus then triumphantly marched into 
Thebes to convey the good news and re¬ 
ceived his reward. He soon got the king¬ 
dom of Thebes and Jocasta. the queen ot 
Thebes, for his wife. 


"Answer my riddle of rhythmic line, 
What is it which at one time 
Is first footed four 
At another time . mind yon, 

It is footed two, 

And yet another time 
It is footed three. 

Now, Oedipus , answer me. 

If you answer me not , 

I will kill you on the spot.’' 

Oedipus trembled at the very sight of 
the ugly and weird creature. He then 
thought for a while. The sphinx grew impa¬ 
tient; it came nearer and said sneeringly, 
“Come on. Oedipus, confess that you do not 
know the aswer to mv riddle.” 

Oedipus took a step backward and then 
pulling himself up, he replied: 

" Wait a while 

For the answer to your puzzling lines, 
l think l know what the answer can be. 
First when it is four footed 
It crawls most slowly , 

When it is footed three 
With two feet, and a stick, 

Ilis speed is slow and he can't frolic. 

When he is footed two 

Years back in his youth 

For mites and miles he moved and ran, 

I know the answer, oh! cruel Sphinx, 

The answer to your riddle is MAN.'’ 


Navina Jafa 


NITTOO THE NAUGHTY 

By R. Madhava Kao 



Vfl/?'w: Why don't you keep the books in a 
shelf, instead of throwing them on the 
floor? 

\ittoo: My friends lend only the books, 
and not any shelf. 


hi 
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book news 

A Life 
Devoted to 
Children 

I WONDER if you’ve ever handled a book 
just arrived from the press. The smell 
>f printing ink and the rustle of crisp 
paper prompts you to pick it up immedi¬ 
ately and flip through it even if you have 
a dozen others in front of you. 

Perhaps it was this childish I ?) streak 
in me which prompted me to pick up 
"Shankar” first, even though the others 
lying on my table — "Our Feathered 
Friends”. ‘Willy Worm”, and "Chitku” 
had been released earlier. 

“Shankar” is about the grand old man 
who organises the famous On-the-Spot 
Competition for you in Delhi and the 
international Children’s Competition for 
painting and writing for all your friends 
in India and abroad. Yes, you’ve guessed 
aright. He’s the one who has set up the 
International Dolls Museum and another 
famous halt — Dr. B.C. Roy Memorial 
Children’s Library — where I’ve seen 
many of you spend hours, lapping up all 
the Hardy Boys, Nancy Drew, Asterix, 
and what have you. He’s also the Execu¬ 
tive Trustee of the Children’s Book Trust 
which brings out all those exciting books 
for you month after month. Of course, 
you also know him as the Chief Editor of 
this magazine. 

So much about him as an adult. But as 
you read this biography, you find he was no 
different from you or I as a child — 



"roaming about by himself in his sprawl¬ 
ing compound, watching the bees flit from 
one flower to another, chasing butterflies, 
staring at owls, imitating the calls of the 

birds and the cries of the animals-” 

forever upto mischief. 

And it doesn’t end there. You come to 
know so much more about his personality 
than von could ever have imagined. For, 
he is one person who hates talking about, 
himself. Perhaps it was for this reason 
that the choice fell on his daughter-in-law. 
Alaka Shankar. 1o be Shankar’s Boswell. 
She. in the course of her ‘sittings’ with 
him spread over a year and more, was 
able to capture him in all his moods. 

Alaka Shankar herself needs no intro¬ 
duction. She is a prolific writer for chil¬ 
dren. with nearly a dozen books to her 
credit. — the latest being her First Prize 
winning picture-book ‘My Muffy’ (see 
Children's World, July 1984;, published 
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by the CBT last year. You must have 
read quite a number of her stories in 
Children’s World itself. 

Man’s association with birds is endless. 
Since the dawn of civilization, we have 
worshipped, tamed, and hunted them. 


Yet, is our knowledge about them 
adequate? Do we know, for example, 
their food habits, their family life? Or," 
are we in a position to identify one from 
the other just by their calls or whistles? 
Perhaps not. 

“Our Feathered Friends” by U.C. 
Chopra, therefore, is a handy guide. It 
gives a detailed account of as many as 
twenty-three species of birds found in 
India. Besides dealing with their nesting 
and food habits, the author has also made 
an in-depth study of their nature and 
behaviour — how certain birds react in 
times of distress or anguish, and how thej( 
express their joy and excitement. Isn’t it 
fascinating to know that their calls are 
adaptable to every mood and occasion — 
almost human, eh? The related anecdotes, 
make the assimilation of facts more easy 
and instil in you the desire to observe the 
birds yourself. 

♦ 

The multicolour illustrations by J.Pj 
I rani (who, incidentally, draws for that 
well-known ornithologist. Dr. Salim Ali) 
are a feast for the eyes and you almost 
feel as if the birds might take off any 


CHITKU 

By SUREKHA PANANDIKER 
Illustrated by MRINAt MITRA 
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moment. Certainly a book you would all 
like to possess. 

From the dear old man “Shankar” to 
“Our Feathered Friends”. We now come 
to the picture-books. 

“Chitku” is about a little mouse who 
disobeys his mother and goes out in search 
of fun, food, and adventure. Twice he has 
a miraculous escape, but the third time 
the cat gets him .... oh no! That’s not. 
the end, but the beginning of another ad¬ 
venture that leaves the poor cat sneezing 

instead _ Aakchee _ aakchee — 

e-e! 

The illustrations by Mrinal Mitra are 
very realistic, and all tiny-tots will enjoy 
flipping through its pages. 

“Willy Worm”, is another picture-book. 


It is about a curious little worm who 
doesn’t pay heed to his mother’s advice 
and wriggles out of his hole to see the 
world. 

This book won the Second Prize in the 
Competition for Writers of children’s 
books held in 1982 by the Children’s Book 
Trust. 

The illustrations by Jagdish Joshi are 
bright and imaginative and will sure 
delight our very young readers. 

As we go to the press, news has just 
come, in that yet another picture-book, 
“The Loyal Mongoose”, written by Shankar 
is 'out’. It is a moving story of a mongoose, 
who loses his life in saving a child. A 
Panchatantra story retold. 

Navin Mo non 


The Loyal 
Mongoose 
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TORTOISES 
CAN BE FAST! 


A SPECIAL 
DAY 


The day your son sets off for school, 
* you feel proud of him; In his grow¬ 
ing; cherish hopes for his bright 
future. 

I et this pride, these hopes take 
^concrete shape in your plans for 
his tomorrows. 

Take your first step to realise your 
1 dreams. 

guy a Pragathi Cash Certificate. 


SYNDICATE BANK 

Your life-time partner 


I S IT imagination, or is there really a ' 
smug smile on whizzalong Windsor’s 
weatherbeaten face? 

Never has a tortoise shell moved so fast 
—it’s enough to make a snail’s eyes water. 

Ever since he was fitted with a custom- 
built skateboard, London Zoo’s giant tor¬ 
toise has been able to take the weight off 
his aching feet. 

Some months ago, Windsor was diag-J| 
nosed as having poly-arthritis which was~^ 
affecting all his legs. So, the zoo’s head 
reptile keeper, Brian Savage, came up with 
the novel idea of giving him his own set of 
wheels. 

Savage said: “The skateboard helps take 
the weight off Windor’s legs and, at the 
same time, encourages him to move about 
and exercise them as much as possible.” 

Twenty-year-old Windsor, who has been 
nicknamed Speedy, has become quite a 
celebrity at the Zoo, with crowds queueing 
up to see the turbo-charged Aldabra tor¬ 
toise. But, Windsor is used to being in the . 
lime-light since 1972, when he was pre¬ 
sented to the Queen on a visit to the 
Seychelles. 

A spokesman for the Zoo said: “Skate¬ 
boards have been used in American zoos 
and private reptile collections in recent 
years with great success. 

“Where a weighty tortoise has become 
lame or its shell has been damaged, the 
board helps the animal exercise its legs.” 

Brian Savage added: “Windsor is now so 
fit that 1 hope to dispense with the skate¬ 
board before long.” 

Meanwhile. Windsor keeps on doing 
spectacular wheelies for the benefit of his 
slow-strolling friends. 


Carole Beckley 
(Asia Features) 
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JETORTOISE! 


Left : ‘'Speedy” Windsor reveals his 
8ecret...so that's how he moves so fast— 
a skateboard! 

Below: Windsor with another tortoise and 
one of their keepers. An Aldabra tortoise, 
Windsor seems turbo-charged. 

(See story on facing page) 





Chitku is a ‘nosey' little mouse. In 
spite of his mother’s repeated re¬ 
quests to him to stay indoors, he slips 
out of his cozy hole and sniffs his 
way to adventure. 












